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THE     STORY    OF    A    DREAM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


So  the  months  passed  hy  and  hecame  ^^ears, 
fulfiUing  their  course  with  that  terrible  speed 
which  sows  the  earth  so  thick  with  Gjraves. 

I  stitched  on  for  the  people  of  Rome,  and  the 
people  said  "he  grows  old;  he  has  no  sport  in 
him ;  let  him  be  ;"  and  ver^-  often  therefore 
passed  me  b}-  to  hurr}'  to  another  stall  before  the 
old  stone  mouth  of  Truth,  where  there  was  a 
newly-come  cobbler  of  leather  who  had  a  very 
comical  wit  and  had  very  cheap  i^rices  ;  I  do  not 
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know  wlietlier  his  work  wore  well.  But  I  made 
enough  to  live  on  and  get  bread  for  Pales.  That 
sufficed. 

Very  often  I  would  go  and  look  at  my  lost 
Hermes  in  the  gallery  of  the  Vatican.  I  might 
as  well  never  have  sold  him ;  but  we  know  ever}^- 
thing  too  late. 

And  when  the  gaping  foreign  crowds,  all  froth}^ 
talk,  and  not  a  shred  of  knowledge  or  of  reverence 
amidst  them,  gathered  round  the  pedestal  he 
stood  on,  and  praised  him,  I  wanted  to  cry  out 
to  them,  "  Stand  aside,  ye  fools — he  is  mine." 

But  he  was  not  mine  any  more. 

Sometimes  I  used  to  wonder,  would  she  be 
sony  if  she  knew  that  I  had  lost  him  ? 

But  no  doubt  he  was  better  there,  and  more 
fittingly  in  place  with  the  Jupiter  Anxur  in  the 
palace  of  the  Pope.  I  had  never  been  great 
enough  for  him ;  I  had  only  loved  him,  and  what 
use  is  that  ? 

Time  wore  awa}',  I  say,  and  took  the  days  and 
the  weeks  and  the  months,  and  Rome  was  swept 
with  the  by-winds  of  winter  and  scorched  with 
the  sand-blasts  of  the  summer,  and  its  travertine 
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and  its  porpliyry,  and  its  old  brick  that  has  the 
hues  of  porphjTv,  were  transfigured  mto  matchless 
glory  with  every  sun  that  set ;  and  my  Ariadne 
came  thither  no  more. 

AVhere  was  she  ?  I  knew  not.  She  was  not 
forsaken,  since  Maryx  stayed  on  in  the  city 
always,  and  I  knew  well  that  he  would  not  forget 
that  unuttered  oath  by  the  Cross. 

He  was  shut  for  ever  in  liis  room  at  work,  they 
said.  To  my  sight,  all  the  greatness  had  gone 
out  of  his  work.  But  the  world  did  not  see  this. 
Before  a  great  fame  the  world  is  a  mj^ope. 

The  cunning  of  his  hand,  and  the  force  of  it, 
and  the  grace,  were  all  there  as  of  old,  of  course ; 
for  the  consummate  artist,  b}'  long  mastery  of 
his  art,  does  acquire  at  last  what  is  almost  a 
mechanical  aptitude,  and  can  scarcel}'  do  ill,  so 
far  as  mere  form  goes,  even  working  with  blind 
eyes.  But  the  soul  of  all  art  lies  in  the  artist's 
own  delight  in  it ;  and  tliat  was  now  lacking 
forever  in  his.  These  things  that  he  created 
had  no  joy  for  him. 

Men  and  women,  losing  the  thing  they  love, 
lose  much,  but  the    artist  loses  far  more ;    for 
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liim  are  slaughtered  all  the  children  of  his  dreams, 
and  from  him  are  driven  all  the  fair  companions 
of  his  solitude. 

!Maryx  laboured  by  day  and  by  night  in  his 
house  upon  the  Golden  Hill ;  but  it  was  labour,  it 
was  no  more  creation,  and  the  delight  of  creation. 
He  worked  from  habit,  from  pride,  to  save  him- 
self perhaps  from  madness ;  for  there  is  no  friend 
or  physician  like  work  ;  but  his  old  mother  had 
said  rightly — he  was  like  a  dead  man.  He  had 
never  spoken  any  word  to  me  of  Gioja  since  that 
night  in  the  amphitheatre.  Indeed,  I  saw  him 
but  seldom.  I  felt  that  my  presence  was  pain  to 
him,  and  I  felt  remorse.  Why  had  I  compelled 
Fortune  and  brought  this  evil  upon  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  lofty,  peaceful,  and  victorious  life  ? 
We  are  sorry  meddlers,  and  play  with  Fate  too 
much. 

He  had  never  reproached  me  ;  but  for  that 
very  forbearance  my  own  conscience  but  rebuked 
me  the  more. 

One  day  I  met  him  in  the  park  of  the  Pamfili 
Doria:  they  are  very  grand  and  lovely,  these 
woods,    with    their    slopes    of    grass    that    are 
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like  the  moorlands  of  the  north,  tind  their  old 
gnarled  oaks,  and  their  empur2)led  hoards  of 
violets,  that  are  so  many  tliat  you  cannot  tread 
there  a  step  in  winter  without  crushing  half  a 
hundred  little  fragrant  hooded  heads. 

I  had  gone  on  an  errand  with  a  gardener's 
hobnailed  shoes ;  he  was  walldng  against  the 
wind,  as  men  walk  who  would  escape  from  ghosts 
that  Avill  keep  pace  with  them,  ghosts  that  the 
sunlight  never  scares  awa3\ 

He  almost  struck  against  me  as  he  passed, 
and,  pausmg,  recognised  me. 

It  was  twihght  in  a  wintry  eve  ;  the  sea- 
breeze  was  sweeping  keen  and  cold  through  the 
branches  of  the  pines  ;  the  swans  and  the  statues 
by  the  water's  edge  looked  chill  and  shadowy ; 
the  bold  uplands  of  the  shelving  turf  were 
crisp  with  glistening  frost  ;  the  owls  were 
hooting. 

He  looked  at  me  in  the  sad  twilight  which  lasts 
but  such  a  little  moment  here  in  Rome. 

*'It  is  you!"  he  said  with  a  gentle  voice. 
"  My  old  friend,  have  I  been  neglectful  of 
you    or    unkind  *?      I    have    not    seen   you   for 
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so    long.      But  if   there  be  anything  you  ever 

want  of  me " 

"Naj^,  there  is  nothing,"  I  said  to  him.  "And 
we  only  hurt  one  another.  We  both  are  wait- 
ing " 


Then  I  stopped,  afraid  that  I  should  wound 
him  ;  for  he  was  very  proud  in  some  things. 

"  Come  home  with  me  now,"  he  said  abruptly, 
taking  no  notice  of  my  last  words.  *'  Come  home 
with  me.  You  shall  see  thj  work.  Rome  holds 
Tio  better  critic." 

Then  he  turned,  and  we  went  downwards 
through  the  park,  under  the  broad  branches  of 
the  ilexes,  and  the  owls  flapped  in  our  faces,  and 
the  darkness  fell,  and  the  swans  went  off  the 
water  to  their  nests  amongst  the  reeds ;  and 
we  walked  together  through  the  gates  and  to 
liis  own  house,  which  was  not  far  distant,  and 
where  I  had  never  been  since  the  day  that  I 
had  seen  the  cop}'  of  the  Nausicaa  shattered  on 
the  floor. 

The  place  was  almost  dark.  We  entered  his 
studio  and  he  struck  a  light,  and  I  began  to  see 
the   glimmer  of  the  marbles  and  the   plaster's 
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-whiteness.  We  had  walked  quite  in  silence  ;  what 
could  we  saj'  to  one  another,  he  and  I  ? 

He  drew  the  shrouding  cloths  off  a  great 
group,  and  the  lights  from  above  fell  on  it. 

Its  name  matters  nothing;  it  stands  to-daj' 
before  the  senate-house  of  a  great  nation ;  it  was 
a  composition  from  the  heroic  ages.  It  was 
majestic,  pm'e,  and  solemn  ;  there  was  not  a  false 
line  in  it  nor  a  weak  one  ;  it  had  the  consummate 
ease  and  strength  that  only  the  trained  hand  of 
a  perfect  master  can  command  ;  yet 

"What  was  lacking  in  it  ? 

It  was  hard  to  tell.  But  it  was  lifeless.  It  was 
work,  composition,  not  art.  It  was  like  a  dead 
body  from  which  the  soul  has  fled.  I  looked  at 
it  in  silence. 

''  Well  ? "  he  asked,  and  watched  my  face. 
Then,  before  I  could  measure  my  words  to  tell 
the  truth,  y^i  veil  it,  he,  scanning  my  fiice,  read 
my  mind  and  cast  the  cloths  back  again  and 
laughed  aloud ;  a  laugh  that  I  can  hear  still  when 
I  sit  and  think  and  the  night  is  quiet. 

"  Ah,  it  does  not  deceive  you  any  more  than 
me !    You  see  it  aright.    It  is  imposture.    It  will 
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cheat  the  workl.  It  cannot  cheat  yon  or  me.  It 
is  a  lie.  Look  at  it ;  it  is  the  first  thing  I  ever 
sold  to  any  man  that  has  no  shadow  of  myself  put 
into  it,  no  heaiity  in  my  sight,  no  preciousness 
or  gladness  for  me,  no  thought  or  soul  of  mine 
blent  with  it  to  make  it  as  strong  and  holy  as  a 
man's  labours  can  be.  It  is  a  lie.  It  is  not  art ; 
it  is  cold,  hard,  joyless,  measured,  mechanical — 
like  any  stone  creature  that  the  copyist  sits  and 
chips  from  some  plaster  model  of  the  galleries, 
and  calls  a  god  !  I  always  thought  so,  felt  so. 
"Who  knows  our  work  as  we,  the  makers,  do  ? 
And  now  I  am  certain,  looking  on  your  face. 
Hush !  Do  not  speak.  Tell  me  no  lies.  The 
thing  is  lie  enough." 

I  was  silent. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  seek  to  foist  on  him  the 
empty  phrases  of  an  artificial  compliment;  he 
would  have  seen  through  them  and  despised  me. 

The  light  from  above  fell  on  the  half- shrouded 
group  and  on  his  face  ;  his  eyes  had  a  tenible 
anguish  in  them,  such  as  one  could  picture  in  a 
wounded  lion  s  that  feels  his  mighty  strength 
ebbing  away  and  cannot  rise  again. 
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The  lamp  that  he  hekl  he  dashed  upon  the 
lloor ;  the  flame  was  extmguished  on  the  stone.  ■ 

"  Look  at  that  light ! "  he  said.  *'  A  inoment,. 
less  than  a  moment,  and  it  is  quenched — -just 
falling" ;  that  is  the  light  in  us,  who  think  our- 
selves the  light  of  the  world.  One  blow,  and^ 
Me  are  in  darkness  for  ever.  AVe  make  Zeus 
in  rage,  and  Christ  with  pity  ;  we  should  make* 
them  both  only  laughing ;  an}-  god  must  laugh.. 
Look  !  men  have  called  me  great,  and  stronger" 
than  most  of  them  I  may  have  been ;  and  they 
will  go  on  calling  me  great  and  great  everything 
that  I  do,  sheerly  from  habit's  sake,  and  the 
force  of  memories,  and  the  imitation  of  numbers. 
But  for  me,  I  know  very  well  I  shall  never  be- 
great  any  more.  The  cunning  may  stay  in  my 
hand,  but  the  soul  is  gone  out  of  my  body,  and 
the  art  in  me  is  dead.  I  am  an  artist  no  more. 
No  more !  " 

He  was  sUent  a  little  while,  gazing  out  through 
the  unshuttered  windows  into  the  starless  night ;. 
the  quenched  lamp  lay  at  his  feet. 

"  Look !  "  he  said  suddenly,  all  the  long-im- 
piisoned  suffering  of  so  many  months  of  silence 
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breaking  loose  like  a  river  long  pent-up  and 
breaking  its  banks.  *'  Look  !  From  a  little  lad, 
all  I  cared  for  was  art.  Going  behind  ni}^  mule 
over  the  stony  ground,  I  saw  onl}"  the  images  I 
had  seen  in  the  churches  and  the  faces  of  the 
gods  and  tlie  saints.  Starving  and  homeless  in 
Paris,  I  was  happy  as  a  bird  of  the  air,  because 
the  day  showed  me  beautiful  shapes,  and  by  night 
in  sleep  I  saw  lovelier  still.  "When  fame  came  to 
me,  and  the  praises  of  men  and  their  triumphs, 
T  was  glad  because  by  such  means  I  could  give 
my  yeai's  to  the  studies  I  loved,  and  the  visions 
of  my  brain  in  palpable  form  to  the  people.  Never 
once  was  I  proud  with  the  pride  of  a  fool ;  but  I 
was  glad — ah,  God  !  I  was  glad.  The  stubborn 
stone  obeyed  me,  submissive  as  a  slave ;  I  de- 
lighted in  ni}'  strength ;  I  knew  my  mastery ;  my 
labour  was  beautiful  to  me,  and  waking  I  thought 
of  it  and  went  to  it  as  to  the  sweetest  mistress 
that  could  smile  on  earth.  When  one  loves  an 
art,  it  is  the  love  of  the  creator  and  of  the  off- 
spring both  in  one  ;  it  is  the  jo}'  of  the  lover  and 
of  the  child  ;  when  it  fails  us,  what  can  the  whole 
world  give  ?     And  now  in  me  it  is  dead — dead — 
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dead..  I  cai*e  for  tlio  marble  no  more  than  the 
workman  that  hews  it  for  daily  bread.  It  says 
nothing  to  me  now.  It  is  blank  and  cold,  and  I 
<?urse  it.  I  shall  never  make  it  speak  an}-  more. 
I  am  palsied  before  I  am  old !  " 

Then  his  head  drooped  upon  his  breast ;  he 
dropped  down  on  the  bench  beside  him,  and 
•covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

He  had  forgotten  that  I  was  there. 

I  went  away  in  silence  and  left  him,  not  to  see 
ii  great  man  weep. 

What  comfort  could  one  give  to  him  ? 

Verily  the  sculptures  of  the  Greeks  were  right. 
Love  burns  up  tlie  soul. 
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Dayh  and  weeks  and  months  went  b}',  for  time 
devom's  so  fast.  It  was  again  full  smnmer — the 
fierce  fail*  smnmer  of  the  south,  and  I.  was  sitting 
vacantly  one  night  by  the  stall,  with  the  lamp 
swinging  on  its  cord  above  my  head,  and  the 
din  of  the  laughter,  and  the  swish  of  the  oars- 
in  the  water,  and  the  light  low  chords  of  the 
twanging  guitars,  and  the  merry  ste^^s  of  the 
young  men  and  maidens  on  the  bridge,  all  sound- 
ing discordant  and  hateful  on  my  ears,  as  they 
had  alwaj's  in  the  old  time  sounded  welcome  and 
musical ;  and  this,  I  do  think,  as  I  have  said 
before,  is  one  of  the  unkindest  things  of  sorrow, 
that  it  makes  us  almost  loathe  the  f^av  and 
innocent  mirth  of  others. 

I  was  sitting  so,  I  say,  with  the  moonlight  all 
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silvery  aljoiit  m}'  feet,  and  the  people  around  me 
dancing  our  beautiful  native  saltarello,  that,  since 
the  foreigners  have  come  in  such  shoals,  our  lads 
find  lasses  have  grown  almost  ashamed  of,  learn- 
ing to  jig  and  jump  instead,  with  no  more  grace 
than  the  stranger  from  over  sea :  for  want  of 
grace  is  progress  too,  it  seems.  And  now,  being 
summer,  there  were  no  foreigners  to  look  on  and 
make  them  blush  for  being  graceful,  so  the}' 
danced  that  perfect  dance  in  the  s.pace  betwixt 
the  fountain  and  the  street,  and  I  sat  aloof  and 
weary  in  the  moonlight,  with  the  sound  of  the 
tambourines  thumping  through  my  brain. 

Suddenl}'  a  hand  fell  on  ni}-  shoulder.  It  was 
that  of  Maryx. 

"  I  am  going  away.  Here  I  shall  lose  my 
brain  before  I  lose  my  life.  AVlien  one  is  strong, 
one  does  not  die.  You  have  seen — I  am  like  a 
paralytic.  Perhaps  travel  may  do  something. 
You  will  not  S2)eak  of  me.  Go  and  visit  my 
mother.  I  shall  be  away  till  I  feel  some  force 
to  work,  or  until " 

He  did  not  end  his  phrase,  but  I  understood 
it  as  it  stood.     He  meant  until  he  heard  that  she 
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had  been  forsaken.  I  could  say  nothing  to  hhn, 
I  knew  that  he  was  no  longer  himself. 

He  looked  at  my  Apollo  Sandaliarius,  the  little 
white  figure  that  he  had  sculi^tured  in  the  days 
of  his  youth,  when  he  had  been  a  lustrous-eyed, 
eager-limbed  lad,  filled  with  a  noble  and  buoyant 
fervour  of  life,  and  that  faith  in  his  own  strength 
which  compels  the  destiny  it  craves. 

A  great  anguish  came  into  his  eyes. 

**  Ah  !  to-  go  back  five-and-twenty  years  ; — 
who  would  not  give  his  very  soul  to  do  it  ! 
Well,  I  have  all  I  wished  for  then  ;  and  what 
use  is  it  ?  " 

Then,  as  if  ashamed,  he  paused,  and  added,  in 
a  colder,  calmer  voice, — 

"  I  cnnnot  tell  where  I  may  go — the  east, 
most  likel}'.  Comfort  my  mother.  You  are  a 
good  man.     Farewell,  my  friend." 

He  pressed  my  hand,  and  left  me. 

The  sky  seemed  emptier,  the  world  seemed 
greyer,  than  before.  But  he  did  wisely  to  go — 
that  I  knew.  Here,  inaction  and  the  desperate 
l^am  of  failing  force  would  gnaw  at  his  very 
vitals,   till   he   would   curse   himself  and   weep 
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before  tlie  genius  of  his  own  works,  as  did  your 
northern  Swift.  For  there  can  be  nothing  so 
terrible  as  to  see  your  soul  dead,  whilst  yet  your 
bod}'  still  lives. 

So  I  was  left  alone  in  the  city,  and  the  da^'s 
and  weeks  and  months  crept  slowly  on ;  *'  ohno 
Hast,  ohne  Kast,"  as  the  German  says  of  the 
stars.  Only,  when  one  has  neitlier  the  eager  joy 
of  haste,  nor  the  serene  joy  of  rest,  life  is  but  a 
j)oor  and  wearisome  thing  that  crawls  foot-sore, 
like  a  galled  mule  on  a  stony  way. 

The  mother  of  Maryx,  left  all  alone  on  the 
Golden  Hill,  did  not  mmunur ;  she  understood 
few  things,  but  she  understood  why  he  was 
gone. 

"  I  always  said  that  it  woukl  be  so.  I  alway>s 
said  it,"  she  muttered,  with  her  feeble  hands 
feeling  the  wooden  cross  at  her  neck,  tliat  slie 
had  worn  ever  since  her  first  communion,  wlien 
she  had  been  a  little  bright  brown-ej'ed  girl,  no 
doubt,  clanking  in  her  wooden  shoes  over  the 
sunburnt  fields.  ''You  see,  because  he  liad 
mastered  that  wicked  thing  so  long,  and  struck 
it  and  hewn  it  into  any   shape   he    chose,  and 
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made  a  slave  of  it,  lie  thought  it  never  could 
harm  him;  but  I  knew.  His  father  used  to 
laugh  and  say,  *  How  can  it  hurt  me  ?  It  is  I 
who  hurt  it,  hewing  it  out  of  its  caverns,  and 
breaking  it  \\\)  into  atoms.'  But  all  the  same, 
^one  day  it  had  its  revenge — and  crushed  him. 
He  was  only  a  common  rough  hewer  of  stone. 
Oh,  I  know !  And  my  son  is  great,  and  a  kind 
of  king  in  his  way  ;  but  it  is  all  the  same — the 
marble  does  not  forgive.  It  bides  its  time,  then 
it  strikes  in  its  turn." 

And  she  accepted  what  it  had  brought  her, 
with  the  kind  of  numbness  of  mingled  despair 
and  patience  wdiich  is  the  peasant's  form  of 
resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  In  her  fancy, 
the  marble  never  forgave  its  masters ;  in  mine,  I 
thought,  "what  art  ever  forgives  its  followers, 
wdien  they  open  their  eyes  to  behold  any  beauty 
outside  its  own?  " 

Love  art  alone,  forsaking  all  other  loves,  and 
she  will  make  you  happy,  with  a  happiness  that 
shatl  defy  the  seasons  and  the  sorrows  of  time, 
the  pains  of  the  vulgar  and  the  changes  of 
fortune,  and  be  watli  you  day  and  night,  a  light 
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tliat  is  never  dim.  But  mingle  witli  it  any 
liuman  love — and  art  will  look  for  ever  at  3'ou 
with  the  eyes  of  Christ  when  he  looked  at  the 
faithless  follower  as  the  cock  crew. 


TOL.    111. 


CHAPTEK  III. 


Thus  time  went  on,  and  the  old  woman  span 
her  flax  in  the  beautiful  house  on  the  hill,  and 
grew  feebler  and  a  little  blind ;  and  I,  down  in 
my  comer  by  the  fountain,  worked  for  my  bread 
in  torrid  summers  and  in  icy  winters,  and  grew 
gloomy,  they  said,  and  pleased  but  few  ;  and  my 
neighbours  said,  "what  did  it  matter  to* you? — 
to  3^ou  nothing  happened.  It  was  not  as  if  she 
had  been  your  daughter." 

And,  indeed,  nothing  had  happened  to  me,  of 
course  ;  only  all  the  simple  pleasures  of  life  were 
dead  and  gone,  and  the  wrinkled  faces  of  the 
old  manuscripts  said  nothing  to  me,  and  the 
spell  of  the  arts  for  me  was  broken ;  and  J 
should  have  cared  nothing  though  my  foot  had 
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laid  bare  all  the  jewels  of  the  Faustines,  or  the 
lost  Cupid  of  Praxiteles. 

For  a  great  sorrow  is  like  that  subtle  poison 
which  is  carried  bj'  a  carrion-fly  in  summer,  and 
the  paralysis  of  it  runs  through  all  the  nerves,, 
and  the  nearest  and  the  most  distant  are  alike 
stricken  and  numb. 

It  is  murder  to  take  life ;  but  perhaps  to  take 
away  all  the  joy  of  life  is  a  more  cruel  thing,,  in 
real  truth. 

How  was  it  with  her?  Was  the  false  and 
faithless  joy  that  had  allured  her  gone  from  her  ?" 
Was  she  left  alone  ? 

I  sat  and  wondered,  till  the  sunlight  on  the 
stones  seemed  to  scorch  my  eyes  blind,  and  the 
sweet  noise  of  the  falling  water  sounded  hideous. 

Rome  is  so  beautiful  when  it  Hes  under  the 
splendoui'  of  its  heavens  of  light ;  but  it  had 
ceased  to  be  anj'thing  to  me  save  a  in-ison  that 
held  my  body,  while  my  sick  soul  was  far  away 
over  strange  lands,  seeking — seeking 

I  had  little  hope  that  he  would  be  faithful  to 
her,  or  merciful  in  any  way ;  yet  sometimes  I 
fancied  that  such  perfect  love  from  her,  and  her 

c  2 
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entire  innocence  of  evil,  and  her  manj^  higli  and 
rare  gifts,  might  so  gam  even  on  him,  that  it 
would  not  be  quite  with  her  as  it  had  been  with 
others.  So  I  fancied,  hoping  against  hope,  and 
sitting  stitching  by  my  old  place  under  the 
shadow  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  walls. 

Hilarion  came  no  more  to  Eome. 

It  was  not  fear  that  kept  him  away ;  he  was 
one  of  the  boldest  of  men.  It  was,  probably, 
that  dislil^e  to  moral  pain,  and  instinctive  avoid- 
ance of  it,  which  were  very  strong  in  his  tem- 
perament. It  was  also,  perhaps,  some  pang  of 
conscience ;  for  his  conscience  was  always  fully 
awake  to  the  evil  he  did,  and  the  worst  thing 
in  him  was  that,  knowing  it,  he  deliberately 
selected  it.  But  then,  indeed,  to  him  and  to  his 
school  there  is  no  clear  right  and  no  clear  wrong 
in  anything.  All  men  were  iiTesponsible  in  his 
sight,  being  born  without  any  will  of  their  own, 
and  all  adrift  in  a  chaotic  darkness  that  had  no 
beginning  or  end. 

Hilarion  came  no  more  to  Rome,  and  the 
beauty  of  Daila  was  wasted  on  the  empty  air 
and  on  the  peasants,  who  had  no  eyes  to  behold 
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it,  but  only  saw  the  locust  on  the  wheat-stalk, 
the  beetle  in  the  vine-leaf,  the  fever  mist  in  the 
reedy  places  by  the  rivers,  and  all  tlie  other  sore 
and  various  cui'ses  of  tlieii'  daily  Hves. 

If  any  asked  for  news  of  him  there,  the}' 
always  said  that  they  knew  nothing.  Perhaps 
it  was  true.  Hilarion  was  one  of  those  who  have 
many  houses  in  many  lands,  but  have  no  home. 

They  are  common  in  your  generation. 

Of  little  Amphion,  also,  I  had  seen  no  more 
since  that  fatal  night. 

All  about  me  the  life  was  unchanged.  ]\Iy 
neighbours  gambled  at  trisella  and  zecchinetto 
as  of  old ;  Ersilia  scolded  and  laboui'ed,  with  a 
wrinkle  the  more  betwixt  her  black  brows ; 
Pippo  cooked,  and  Pipistrello  played;  and  the 
youngsters  skipped  upon  the  stones  to  the 
twanging  of  lute  and  viol  and  the  thump  of 
tambourine  ;  and  the  nightingales  sang  in  the 
gardens ;  and  the  goats  rang  their  bells  with 
early  daylight  down  the  streets. 

But  to  me  all  the  world  seemed  dead — dead 
as  Nero's  slaughtered  miUions  were  beneath  the 
soil. 
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A  year  had  gone  by  since  Maryx  had  left 
Borne,  and  it  was  summer  again — full  summer, 
with  all  the  people  going  out,  in  merry  honest 
fooling,  to  the  country ;  and  the  lusty-lunged 
reapers  coming  through  the  streets  all  the  night 
long,'  singmg,  with  the  tasselled  corn  in  their 
hair,  and  the  ]3oppies  behind  their  ears. 

Ah,  the  poppies  ! — Love's  gift. 

When  I  saw  them  I  grew  more  heart- sick 
than  before,  and  all  the  loud  sonorous  re  aping- 
songs  beat  on  my  ears  with  a  stupid  hateful 
sound. 

One  night  they  came  by  me  over  the  bridge, 
louder  and  more  mirthful  than  ever,  and  the  girls 
of  our  streets  were  dancing  the  saltarella  with 
some  3'oung  fisher-fellows  from  the  boats  below, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  the  harmless,  noisy  joyous- 
ness  of  it  all  smote  me  so  sharply  that  I  could 
not  bear  it  any  longer,  and  I  rose  up  and  walked 
away. 

All  the  day  long,  and  some  time  before,  I  do 
not  know  why  it  was,  but  a  sudden  restlessness 
had  seized  on  me,  and  that  kind  of  feeling  of 
something  strange   about  me  which  one  has  at 
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times;   nervous  depression,  wise  men  sa}',  and 
weak  men  call  such  things  presentiments. 

I  felt  a  loathing  of  those  blithe  guitars  and 
shaking  tambourines,  and  handsome  maidens  ;  I 
rose  and  called  Pales,  and  strolled  away  in  the 
white  still  night  along  the  familiar  ways.  By  night 
Rome  is  still  a  city  for  the  gods ;  the  shadows 
veil  its  wounds,  the  lustre  silvers  all  its  stones ; 
its  silence  is  haunted  as  no  other  silence  is  ;  if 
you  have  faith,  there  where  the  dark  gloss  of  the 
laurel  brushes  the  marble  as  in  Agrippa's  time, 
you  will  see  the  Immortals  joassing  by  chained 
with  dead  leaves  and  weeping.  In  earUer  days  I 
liad  seen  them ;  days  when  no  human  affection 
chained  my  thoughts  to  earth  :  now  I  went  over 
the  stones  bent  and  blind,  and  only  thinking — 
thinking — thinkings— when  we  can  only  think  and 
cannot  cU'eam,  then  truly  we  are  old. 

I  went  along  through  the  Forum,  and  past 
the  arch  of  Trajan,  and  through  Constantine's, 
out  on  tliat  broad  road  between  the  mulberry 
trees,  with  the  ruins  of  the  innumerable  temples 
standing  everywhere  amidst  the  fields  and  gardens, 
the  reaped  com  and  the  ripening  clierries. 
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The  road  curves  to  the  left,  as  everyone  knows, 
and  goes  to  the  baths  of  the  poor  madman,  Cara- 
calla ;  and  there  are  shapeless  mounds  of  brick 
and  stone  and  rubble  everywhere  amongst  the  turf 
and  the  tilled  soil,  and  you  know  that  they  were 
all  sacred  one  day,  and  beautiful,  with  domes  and 
X^orticoes,  and  columns  and  high  springing  arches, 
and  thronging  multitudes  worshipping  in  them, 
and  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  ascending,  and  the 
great  statues  standing  with  serene  faces  immut- 
able and  calm  amidst  the  uproar  of  emotion  and 
of  prayer. 

The  night  was  still  and  luminous ;  a  million 
stai's  were  shining  in  the  violet  blue  above ;  all 
was  quiet,  with  only  the  sound  of  hooting  owls 
that  flew  from  the  looming  mass  of  the  Flavian 
theatre  behind  me  in  the  dark.  I  thought  of  the 
broad  burning  noons,  of  the  gathered  people,  of 
the  knife  of  the  priest,  of  the  fall  of  the  ox,  of 
the  fountain  of  blood,  of  the  frenzy  of  death,  of 
the  worship)  of  Attis,  of  all  that  came  with  the 
accursed  eastern  races  to  ruin  Eome  with  its 
lusts. 

I  thought  and  shuddered   and   went  on  and 
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forgot  them  :  "what  mattered  the  fall  of  the  gods 
or  the  nations  ? — I  had  not  heen  able  to  keep 
pure  and  in  safety  one  short  human'Hfe. 

It  was  midsummer  time,  and  the  scents  of  the 
land  were  all  sweet  and  heavy  about  me,  the 
reaped  wheat  leaned  against  the  broken  altar, 
and  the  cut  clover  was  piled  by  the  forsaken 
lararia ;  the  air  was  alight  and  alive  with  fireflies, 
and  the  crickets  alone  answered  the  owls  singing 
amongst  the  stalks  of  the  corn. 

The  might}'  red  masses  of  the  baths  rose  in 
sight ;  they  were  not  red  now,  but  brown  and 
grey,  stripped  of  their  marbles,  and  bare  in  the 
moonlight,  with  the  bushes  blowing  on  their 
summits,  and  the  many  tlimgs  that  onl}-  venture 
forth  by  night,  creei)ing  over  the  mosaic  floors 
that  once  liad  felt  so  many  milhon  soft,  white, 
useless  feet  glistening  with  the  unguents  and  the 
perfumes  there. 

In  that  warm  summer  night  the  scents  of  the 
innumerable  bird-sown  plants  and  flowers  were 
sweet  upon  the  night  a».  ever  was  the  stream  of 
fragrance  pomx'd  over  jiatrician  limbs  in  these 
recesses,  now  so  dark  and  drear  and  given  over 
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to  the  stoat  and  the  newt,  in  that  eternal  ii'ony 
of  mortal  fame  which  seems  always  to  laugh  aloud 
thi'ough  Home. 

It  was  a  hiding-place  for  thieves  in  that  time, 
but  I  could  have  no  fear,  I,  old  and  poor,  without 
a  coin  of  value  on  me.  I  walked  through  it, 
unthinking ;  thinking  only  of  that  long-abiding 
sorrow  which  had  fallen  upon  me  and  others  be- 
cause I  had  meddled  with  the  great  goddess  of 
Prffineste. 

Now  at  that  time  the  place  was  perilous  and 
quite  unguarded ;  beggars  slept  there,  and  thieves 
also  if  they  chose,  and  so  it  was  not  strange  that 
away  from  the  broad  moonlight,  just  where  the 
mosaic  i^avement  slopes  down  under  the  fragment 
of  marble  cornice  in  the  central  hall,  there  were 
rough  work  and  some  evil  thing  being  done : 
there  was  an  old  man  being  held  and  searched  b}^ 
two  sturdy  half-clad  rogues. 

I  was  old  too,  but  very  strong,  and  I  had  ni}- 
knife  ;  the  thieves  were  but  two  ;  they  fled  with- 
out my  touching  them,  thinking  the  guards  were 
behind  me — fled,  and  having  no  wound  worse  than 
that  from  Pales'  sharp  teeth.    The  old  man  mut- 
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tered  many  curses  and  few  blessings ;  lie  had 
been  robbed  of  a  few  copi^er  coins ;  lie  was  very 
poor,  lie  said  ;  looking  in  his  haggard  face  I  saw 
that  he  was  the  old  man,  Ben  Sulim,  of  the 
Ghetto. 

I  gave  him  back  his  curses,  and  set  him  with 
his  fiice  to  the  moonlight,  and  bade  him  be  gone. 
Then  he  would  have  thanked  me,  but  I  strode 
away  from  him  out  over  the  vinej^ards  where  there 
used  to  be  all  those  open  marble  courts  for  the 
Romans'  sports  and  daily  gossiping ;  a  hare  ran 
before  me  into  a  sheaf  of  corn,  a  broad-winged 
owl  flew  slowly  like  a  iniff  of  smoke  borne  on  a 
slow  wind ;  they  were  all  that  held  the  place  of 
the  Roman  people  now. 

I  walked  homeward  by  many  a  mile  across  the 
pale  campagna,  sweet  with  flowering  thyme,  and 
rife  with  fever,  and  backward  into  Rome  by 
way  of  the  Lateran  church  and  palace :  it  was 
full  dawn  when  I  reached  my  stall  and  slept.  I 
thought  no  more  of  the  accident  of  the  night : 
save  now  and  then  I  wished  ^I  had  not  meddled 
with  the  thieves. 

It  was  far  into  the  vintage  month,  and  the  first 
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dreariness  of  rain  was  falling,  when  a  messenger 
came  to  me  from  the  Fiumara,  and  bade  me,  as 
a  good  and  Christian  man,  go  down  into  the 
Ghetto  to  see  a  d3'ing  man  who  asked  for  me. 
At  first  I  woidd  not  go ;  then  thought  of  her  and 
went :  heaven  forgive  me  for  such  hardness  of 
soul !    Before  death  all  men  have  title  to  om-  help. 

I  went,  indeed  I  hastened,  for  I  knew  not 
what  it  might  not  bode  for  her ;  but  with  all  my 
haste  I  was  too  late :  my  momentary  hardness 
and  reluctance  had  made  me  too  late :  the  old 
man  was  in  the  agonies  of  death  when  I  cHmbed 
to  his  wretched  door,  and  though  his  sunken  eyes 
looked  at  me  with  j^ain,  he  could  not  sj)eak,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  more  his  last  breath  passed  his 
lips. 

It  was  in  squalor,  nakedness,  and  misery  that 
he  died ;  died,  indeed,  the}'  said,  rather  of  want 
of  food,  and  from  unnatm'al  dej)rivations  of  all 
kinds,  than  of  any  malady. 

Yet  there  was  a  notary  waiting  there ;  and 
when  he,  indeed,  lay  stark  and  lifeless  and  grej- 
in  death's  rigidity  upon  the  planks  of  his  miser- 
able bed,  the  man  said,  softly — for  men  who  are 
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not  reverent  of  death  are  reverent  of  wealtli — 
*'  He  was  the  richest  man  in  Ghetto." 

And  thus  it  proved. 

What  he  would  have  said  to  me,  no  man  couhl 
tell ;  but  b}'  all  the  people  round  him  his  large 
possessions  had  been  long  suspected. 

The  Sja'ian  Jew  had  died  as  so  many  a  miser 
has  died  in  this  world,  a  starved  and  wretched 
skeleton,  but  leaving  a  mass  of  wealth  behind 
him,  and  no  word  of  any  kind  to  will  it,  for 
death  had  come  upon  him  unawares,  and  no 
doubt  like  all  men  whose  treasures  lie  in  things 
of  earth,  the  very  thought  of  deatli  liad  always 
been  shunned,  and  put  away,  b}^  him. 

There  were  a  great  outcr}^  in  the  place,  and 
great  agitation,  for  he  had  lived  and  died  a  bad 
and  cruel  man,  and  had  been  much  hated  even  b}'' 
liis  own  people,  and  had  always  been  thought  an 
usurer ;  and  now  it  seemed  there  was  no  kind  of 
wealtli  he  had  not  owned  in  secret,  gold  and 
silver,  scrip  and  bond,  and,  though  none  of  liis 
persuasion  can  own  house  or  land  in  Rome,  many 
of  those  Ghetto  leases,  one  of  whicli  is  tliouglit 
a  fine  fair  fortune. 
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Would  the  wealth  all  fall  to  the  State,  lapse  to 
the  Church  ? 

That  was  the  excitement  of  the  quarter  as, 
later  on  next  day,  when  the  lean  frightful  body 
of  him  had  been  shovelled  into  the  earth  of 
their  bmial  place  going  towards  Aventine,  the 
men  of  law  spent  long  hours  unearthing  all  the 
evidences  of  his  riches,  and  though  sunset  was 
near  at  hand,  yet  were  far  off  the  close  of  their 
labours,  searching  and  sealing  from  morn  to  eve. 

I  said  nothing  to  any  one,  but  went  home  ; 
got  those  papers  which  she  had  first  put  in  my 
hands  m  those  early  daj^s  when  she  had  lived 
under  the  shadow  of  my  Hermes ;  and  took  them 
to  those  chambers  in  the  Vatican  where  dwelt 
my  mighty  friend,  who  had  risen  to  be  a  car- 
dinal, and  very  mighty  and  powerful,  and  was  a 
good  and  generous  man  withal; — for  in  those  days 
one  could  do  nothing  without  a  voice  from  the 
Vatican,  and  with  it  could  do  everything  in 
Rome. 

He  was  a  good  man,  and  a  gi'eat  man,  and  had 
never  forgotten  that  but  for  my  poor  sendee  to- 
"him  in  his  youth,  he  in  all  likelihood  would  never 
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have  lived  to  wear  the  broad  scarlet  hat  above  his 
level  classic  brows. 

He  was  kind ;  he  was  even  interested  ;  he  kept 
the  matter  in  his  own  hands ;  he  could  propel 
the  law,  and  fulfil  it ;  in  a  word,  he  so  acted  that 
the  chief  treasures  of  the  dead  man  awaited  her, 
whenever  she  should  claim  them. 

I  only  told  him  I  had  lost  her,  and  all  clue  to 
her.  I  could  not  tell  him  of  Hilarion. 
Why  do  all  things  come  too  late  ? 
The  eastern  people  say  the  gods  sit  above  and 
laugh  to  see  the  woe  and  pei-plexity  and  pain 
of  men  ;  verily,  devils  themselves  might  weep 
before  those  two  little  words — too  late. 

When  he  told  me  that  this  should  certainly  be 
hers,  that  if  I  could  find  her  living,  and  biing  her 
into  Rome,  she  should  become  possessor  of  all 
this  strange  accursed  wealth,  got  together,  none 
knew  how,  throughout  a  long  lonely  life  of 
hoiTible  barrenness,  and  hatred  of  all  human 
things,  when  he  told  me,  I  say,  I  felt  giddy. 

I  remember  coming  out  from  his  gracious  pre- 
sence, and  passing  down  those  gigantic  staircases 
between  the   Swiss  in  their  yellow  jerkins  and 
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their  cuirasses  of  steel,  and  going  out  along  the 
long  stone  passages  into  the  daylight  like  a 
drunken  man. 

Had  it  been  but  a  little  earlier,  only  a  little 
earlier  !  Had  it  come  onl}^  just  ere  the  earth  had 
had  time  to  bear  and  blossom  and  be  reaped  for 
harvests  these  three  short  summers  ! 

What  was  the  shield  of  Athene  beside  what  the 
shield  of  gold  would  have  been  ? 

What  power  had  love  or  the  arts  to  shelter, 
compared  with  what  the  mere  force  of  wealth 
would  have  had  ? 

I  cursed  the  dead  man  in  his  grave. 

Brutal  it  might  be,  but  I  was  so  : — brutal  as 
one  may  be  who  in  savage  wars  sees  the  daughter 
of  his  heart  and  hearth  dishonoured  and  l3'ing 
lifeless,  with  a  sword  thrust  in  her  breast,  when 
so  little  could  have  saved  her — just  a  moment — 
just  a  word  ! 

I  went  doAvn  out  of  the  Vatican  into  the  noble 
sunlit  square,  where  in  a  high  west  wind  the 
fountains  were  tossing  like  waves  of  the  sea  all 
foam,  and  blown  aloft  in  a  storm  ;  and  the  black 
shadow    of   the   mighty   obelisk   was   travelling 
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slowly  across  the  whiteness  of  the  place  like  the 
shadow  of  the  arm  of  Time. 

Within,  in  the  Sistine  vaults,  there  were  the 
multitudes  come  to  judgment,  and  the  opening 
heavens,  and  the  yawning  graves,  and  ajl  the 
awful  greatness  that  is  veiled  in  the  dusk  as 
the  voices  chaunt  the  Miserere  : — if  the  day  pre- 
figured there  ever  break,  will  none  rise  from  the 
tomb  to  ask  why  salvation  came  too  late  ? 


VOL.    III. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


I  WENT  to  Pippo,  and  I  said  to  him : 

"  You  are  an  old  friend,  and  a  true  one,  will 
you  lend  me  a  sum  of  money?  "  and  I  assured 
liim  that  for  what  I  wanted,  there  were  things 
enough  still  in  the  chamber  to  give  him  back  his 
loan  if  that  was  what  he  feared. 

But  Pippo  scratched  his  head  mournfully. 

*'  Dear  one,  do  not  ask  it,"  said  he.  **'  Friend- 
ship is  a  stm'dy  plant,  a  sweet  herb  and  a 
savoury,  but  when  it  touches  the  purse-strings — 
somehow  it  shi'ivels.  I  should  be  loth  to 
love  you  less.  So  let  us  say  nothing  about 
money." 

It  was  wise  in  him,  no  doubt,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  it  was  because  of  his  very 
love  for  me,  that  he  spoke  so,  after  cooking  for 
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jne  more  than  a  score  of  years,  and  charging  me 
at  pleasure. 

Ersilia,  who  had  listened  as  slie  washed  her 
clothes  on  the  edge  of  the  well  in  the  j^ard,  hung 
her  linen  to  dr}-,  then  followed  me  out. 

"  I  have  money,  take  it,"  said  she.  "  If  it  be 
to  find  heVj  or  to  do  any  good  for  her.  And 
Avlien  you  see  her,  tell  her  that  I  have  promised 
Our  Lady  six  candles  as  tall  as  I  am  if  only  She 
will  bring  her  back,  but  to  be  sure  the  maiden 
never  cared  for  these  things,  nor  believed  in 
them.  Nay,  take  the  money.  I  am  not  like 
Pippo.  You  will  pay  me  again,  and  if  not — 
not.  I  have  cursed  her  many  a  time,  but  I 
would  walk  bare-foot  to  brmg  her  back." 

I  saw  the  hot  tears  in  her  fierce  black  eyes, 
with  the  brown  wrinkles  round  them  ;  she  was  a 
stern  and  hasty  soul,  but  her  heart  was  true. 

But  I  would  not  take  a  woman's  money, 
and  I  went  and  unlocked  the  chamber  of  mine, 
that  I  never  had  entered  since  the  day  that  I 
had  sold  Hermes  in  the  barter,  which  had  been 
to  me  as  the  bidding  to  bind  his  son  to  the  altar 
must  have  been  to  Abraham  of  old. 

I)  2 
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And  I  took  the  other  thmgs  that  I  had,  the 
Etruscan  armlet,  and  the  bronze  catacomb  lamp, 
and  the  beautiful  fire -blackened  flower-crowned 
colossal  head,  and  sold  them  to  men  who  had 
the  heart  to  chaffer  and  deal  in  such  sacred 
things — I  never  had  been  able  to  do  it — and  put 
the  money  that  they  gave  me  in  a  leathern  bag, 
and  set  off  on  my  way  to  the  gilded  city  that 
Hilarion  best  loved. 

For  there  I  knew  that  quite  easil}^  I  or  anj^- 
one  could  hear  of  him,  and  know  at  once  whither 
he  had  gone,  and  who  was  with  him. 

*'  Bring  her  back  !  "  Alas  !  from  the  path  she 
had  taken  there  is  no  return. 

Yet  I  went  to  search  for  her  ;  having  now  these 
tidings  of  her  inheritance. 

I  took  the  money,  and  made  up  my  little  pack 
as  in  the  days  of  my  wanderings,  so  that  it 
strapped  tightly  on  my  back,  and  called  to  Pales 
to  come  with  me,  and  left  Rome  once  more.  It 
was  in  the  light  shining  weather  of  early 
autumn,  when  the  air  is  once  more  elastic  after 
the  swooning  heats  of  summer,  and  there  is  the 
scent  of  fresh  wine  everywhere  upon  the  wind,. 
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and  oranges  begin  to  fall  at  your  feet,  as  you 
walk,  and  the  arbutus  begins  to  redden  its 
berries,  and  the  maize  has  its  embrowned  plumes, 
tall  as  the  saplings  of  maple. 

It  matters  nothing  how  I  fared  ;  toiling  on 
through  the  white  dust  along  that  road  by  the 
sea,  with  the  blue  waves  underneath  and  the  gi'een 
palms  above  me. 

I  walked  all  the  w^ay ;  the  sum  of  Ersilia's 
mone}'  was  small,  and  I  could  not  tell  how  I 
might  need  it.  Often  I  paid  my  night's  lodging 
and  supper  by  an  hour  of  stitching  at  broken 
shoeleather,  and  Pales  if  tii-ed  never  complained. 

I  knew  a  dog  once  which,  taken  from  its  home 
in  Pai'is  to  new  owners  in  Milan,  ran  awaj^  from 
the  unknown  master,  and  found  its  wa}^  on  foot 
all  those  many  weary  miles  across  the  mountains, 
back  to  Paris,  and  died  upon  the  doorstep)  of 
its  old  home  ;  this  is  true  ;  no  fancy,  but  a  fact ; 
will  you  heed  it,  you  who  call  the  animals  dumb 
beasts  *? 

I  only  did  what  that  poor  lonely  little  dog 
found  possible,  hunted  and  baffled,  and  tor- 
mented with  hunger  and  tliirst,  as  no  doubt  it 
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must  have    been,   all    along    the    cruel    strange- 
highways. 

I  walked  along  the  sea-road  first,  and  then 
across  the  great  central  plains  of  France,  and  it 
was  fair  autumn  weather  always,  broken  only 
by  noble  storms, that  swept  the  land  majestically,, 
and  made  the  swollen  rivers  rise. 

The  air  had  the  first  crispness  of  winter  when 
I  entered  the  city  of  Paris. 

I  was  weary  in  limb  and  brain,  but  I  went 
straight  to  the  house  of  Hilar  ion. 

I  had  not  seen  it  since  the  night  that  Lila& 
had  died  there.  It  was  in  a  bye-street,  being  an 
old  small  palace  in  a  noble  but  antiquated 
quarter  ;  it  had  belonged  to  his  mother's  people 
in  other  centuries ;  it  stood  between  court  and 
garden,  and  was  darkened  by  some  stately  trees- 
of  lime  and  chestnut.  I  found  it  not  without 
difficulty ;  it  was  evening ;  I  rang  at  the  large 
bronze  gate-bell,  without  thinking  what  I  should 
do  when  it  was  answered. 

An  old  servant  came  and  rej)lied  to  me 
through  the  bars  of  the  gates.  Hilarion  was  not 
there  ;    he    had    gone  away  in   the  spring ;    na- 
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doubt  lie  would  return  soon  for  the  winter  ;  they 
could  not  tell  where  he  was ;  no,  there  was  no 
one  in  the  house  except  domestics.  That  was  all 
he  said,  or  would  sa}',  being  trained  to  silence 
no  doubt. 

I  turned  away,  and  went  into  the  busier 
streets,  Pales  clinging  close  to  me,  for  the  blithe 
and  busy  gaiety,  and  the  crowds,  and  the  glitter, 
and  the  innumerable  lamps,  made  these  streets  so 
strangely  bewildering  after  the  dusky  moonlit 
ways  of  Rome,  with  their  vast  flights  of  stairs, 
and  their  great  deserted  courts,  and  their  melody 
of  murmuring  waters,  and  their  white  gleam  of 
colossal  marbles  or  gigantic  domes. 

The  city  was  all  in  the  height  of  a  fine  frosty 
winter-night's  merriment,  and,  what  seemed  to 
me  after  such  long  absence  incredible,  multitudes, 
all  light-hearted  and  light-footed,  were  poui'ing 
down  the  streets,  going  to  theatres  or  cafes  or 
other  i)laces  of  diversion,  with  the  lights  all 
sparkling  all  amongst  their  trees,  and  the  win- 
dows of  their  shops,  and  frontages  of  theii'  build- 
ings all  gay  with  colour  and  ornament  and 
invitation  to  amusement. 
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I  felt  my  head  whirl ;  I,  who  had  sat  so  long 
by  the  moss-grown  fountain  in  the  wall,  where 
even  Carnival  had  reeled  away  without  touching 
me,  ana  had  left  me  quiet. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bench  under  a  plane-tree,  and 
tried  to  collect  my  thoughts. 

Now  that  I  had  come,  what  could  I  do  ?  how 
nearer  was  I  ?  I  seemed  to  myself  to  have  come 
on  a  fool's  errand. 

Under  the  tree  was  one  of  those  gay  little 
painted  metal  houses  they  call  kiosques,  where 
they  sell  newspapers  always,  and  sometimes 
volumes  as  well.  In  this  little  minaret-shaped 
toy,  with  its  bright  gas,  and  its  ear-ringed  black 
haired  gM  to  sit  in  it,  I  saw  Hilarion's  name  in 
large  letters ;  there  was  a  new  poem  of  his  on 
sale  there,  just  as  Martial's  used  to  be  sold  at 
"  the  shop  of  Secundus,  the  freedman  of  the 
noble  Lucens,  behind  the  Temple  of  Peace." 

The  volume  was  called  Fauriel. 

I  asked  the  woman  if  it  were  selling  well ;  she 
laughed  at  me  for  an  ignoramus ;  who  was  I 
that  did  not  know  tliat  all  Paris  thought  and 
spoke  of  nothing  else  ? 
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I  bought  the  slender,  clear-typed  book.  I  sat 
•down  under  the  trees  and  read  it :  Pales  at  my 
feet. 

It  was  beautiful ;  he  seldom  wrote  anything 
that  was  otherwise.  He  had  the  secret  of  a 
perfect  melody,  and  the  sense  of  unerring  colour 
and  foi-m. 

It  had  but  a  slight  story :  Famiel  loved  and 
wearied  of  love  ;  there  was  Httle  else  for  a  theme  ; 
but  the  passion  of  it  was  like  a  pomegranate 
blossom  freshly  burst  open  to  the  Idss  of  noon ; 
the  weariness  of  it  was  like  tlie  ashes  of  a 
house. 

The  union  was  intoxication  to  his  own  gene- 
ration, which  craves  contrasts,  as  the  sick  palate 
•craves  to  be  burnt  and  clo3^ed. 

I  sat  under  the  leafless  branches  and  read  the 
book  hy  the  light  of  the  lamps  above  me.  There 
were  bands  inlaying  near  some  wheeling  waltzing 
dreamy  measure  ;  the  verse  seemed  to  go  with 
the  music  ;  the  crowd  went  b}^  the  many  wlieels 
made  a  sound  like  the  sea ;  beyond  at  the  end 
was  tlie  white  pile  of  Napoleon's  arch,  and  wintry 
masses  of  trees  and  countless  lights  : — if  I  look 
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at  a  line  of  the  poem  now  all  the  scene  comes 
back  to  me. 

As  I  read,  the  scorchmg  passion,  hke  a  sand- 
wind  that  biu-ns  and  passes;  the  hollow  love,  that 
even  in  its  first  fresh  vows  was  not  sincere  ;  the 
cruel  autopsis  of  a  dead  desire,  the  weary  con- 
tempt of  hmnan  nature ;  the  slow  voluptuous 
and  yet  indifferent  analysis  of  the  woman's  love- 
liness and  of  the  amorous  charm  that  could  no- 
more  last  than  lasts  the  hectic  flash  of  the  sky 
at  evening  time — they  all  seemed  to  cut  into  my 
very  flesh  like  stripes. 

I  seemed  to  hear  her  doom  in  them,  the 
letters  seemed  stamped  in  fire. 

I  read  it  as  a  man  reads  a  death  warrant,, 
seeing  from  beginning  to  end,  as  it  were,  in 
one  flash  of  horrible  comprehension.  It  told 
me  no  more  than  I  knew,  indeed  ;  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  kill  all  hope  in  me.  Because  this 
book  was  freshly  written,  and  it  told  me  that 
the  poet  of  it  knew  nothing  of  love  save  its 
brutality  and  its  satiety :  and  how  as  a  lover 
could  he  give  any  more  than  he  knew  ? 

It  phrenzied  me.     It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw 
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her  dead,  and  he  showing  all  her  unveiled  beauties 
to  the  gaze  of  men,  as  Nero  showed  in  death 
Agi'ippma.  I  tore  the  paper-cover  off  it,  and 
the  pages  with  their  delicate  printing,  and  bit 
them  through  and  through  with  my  teeth,  and 
flung  them  on  the  ground  and  to  the  winds. 

People  passing  by  me  must  have  thought  me 
mad  :  the  boys  of  the  streets  ran  and  caught  the 
flying  i)ages  from  the  gutter  to  make  them  into 
any  of  the  ten  thousand  uses  that  the  ingenuity 
of  poverty  can  teach  them.  Then  I  rose  and 
tried  to  remember  where  I  was,  and  to  find  my 
way  to  a  cheap  house  of  call  where  I  had  used 
to  live  with  the  comedians  twenty  odd  years 
before. 

That  little  hostelry  had  been  pidled  down  to- 
make  way  for  the  blank,  glaring,  dreary,  plastered 
piles  which  your  modern  architects  love,  and  which 
have  no  more  story  in  them,  or  light  and  shade, 
or  meaning  of  any  Idnd,  than  has  an  age-worn 
coquette's  hard  enamelled  face. 

The  little  wine-shop,  once  the  abode  of  much 
harmless  merriment  and  wise  content,  had  been 
pulled  down;    but  I   found   another  tliat  suited 
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me,  and  stayed  on  in  Paris,  going  every  night 
and  day  to  stare  up  at  Hilarion's  house,  and  ring 
at  the  closed  gate,  and  receive  the  same  answer, 
until  the  keeper  of  the  gate  grew  angr}-,  and 
threatened  to  hand  me  over  to  the  keeping  of 
gendarmes. 

No  douht  wiser  folks  and  richer  ones  would 
have  gone  at  once  to  the  aid  of  the  law  to  find 
her  or  hear  of  her,  in  many  various  ways,  but  I 
was  afraid  :  we  Trasteverini  have  no  love  of  the 
law,  or  of  its  administrators,  high  and  low,  and  I 
thought  it  best,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  keep  close 
my  own  counsel. 

Once  passing  a  great  public  place,  newd}' 
erected,  and  very  handsome  in  the  soulless  sort 
of  splendour  which  is  the  highest  that  yonv 
modern  architecture  ever  reaches,  I  saw  through 
the  ranges  of  the  columns  in  its  halls  the  Nero 
and  the  Actea  high-throned  in  a  place  of  honour. 

The  young  artists  were  speaking  of  it. 

"How  perfect  it  is,"  said  one;  "he  is  a 
great  man." 

"Aj^e,  truh',"  said  the  other;  "and  what  a 
beautiful   life   his   lias   been ;    beautiful   as   any 
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Greek's   in   .l^gina.     If  there   be    one  whom  I 


envy 

I  huiTied  out  of  the  hall,  sick  at  heart. 

It  had  been  a  beautiful  life  indeed,  and  I  had 
ruined  it  when  I  had  bidden  him  take  the  fiice 
of  his  Actea  from  my  Ariadne. 

So  ill  does  the  world  judge  :  seeing  but  the 
golden-gi'een  burnished  smooth  side  of  the  laurel 
leaf,  and  not  knowing  the  bitterness  and  the 
poison  in  it  for  him  who  chews  it. 

Fame   consoles,   say  the  vulgar  :     oh,  fools  ! 
that  which  has  the  strength  to  achieve  fame,  has 
also  the  strength  that  does  intensify  the  pang  of 
eveiT  woe. 

Going  through  the  streets,  with  Pales  clinging 
to  my  heels,  not  noticing  any  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  about  me,  but  seeing  before  my  eyes, 
as  though  they  were  written  everywhere,  upon 
the  stones  and  in  the  sky,  those  beautiful  vile 
mocking  verses  and  treasures  of  language  sent 
to  show  the  hopeless  vainness  of  all  human 
loves,  the  music  of  a  flute  divinely  played,  caught 
my  dull  ear  and  made  me  pause. 

There  is  so  much  music  in  Paris  always  that 
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I  cannot  tell  why  this  should  have  had  power  to 
enter  my  brain  and  make  me  stop,  but  so  it  was ; 
and  Pales  pricked  her  sandy  fox-like  ears,  as 
though  in  that  multitude  of  strangers  seemg 
some  familiar  face.  I  went  where  the  flute  was 
being  pla3^ed,  before  a  coff'ee-house  door,  beneath 
the  roadside  trees,  under  the  bright  still  skies  and 
the  shme  of  the  gaslights. 

It  was  hard  to  see  the  player,  for  there  were 
so  many  j)eople  crowding  round  and  sitting  at 
ease  upon  green  iron  chairs,  sipping  cofi'ee  and 
eating  sweet  things,  for  the  night  was  serene  and 
not  cold.  But  I  hstened  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowd,  and  though  all  flutes  have  but  one  voice 
amongst  them,  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  one 
si)oke  with  the  sweet  sad  sound  that  I  had  heard 
at  Da'ila,  when  the  peaches  had  been  ripe,  and 
edging  in  a  little  nearer,  I  saw  that  the  plaj^er 
was  Amphion,  whom  I  had  never  seen  from  the 
night  that  he  had  sent  Mar^^x  and  myself  to  the 
seashore. 

When  I  had  returned  to  Rome  after  that  time 
I  had  utterly  forgotten  him,  and  when  remember- 
ing,  I  reproached  myself  and  asked  of  liim,  I 
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had  been  able  to  hear  iiotlimg  ;  the  fishciinan 
b}^  Quattro  Capi  could  011I3'  say  he  had  been  an 
honest  though  not  a  useful  lad  whilst  with  him, 
iind  had  gone  away— out  of  the  city,  for  aught 
that  he  knew. 

And  now  I  was  sure  that  this  was  Amphion 
placing  here, — with  the  small  olive  face  and  the 
big  black  ej^es,  and  the  nervous  girlish  hands, 
and  making  such  soft,  sweet,  wailing  music,  that 
even  the  Paris  crowd  was  still  and  touched. 

When  the  music  ceased  he  took  off  the  flat 
scarlet  cap  that  he  wore  on  his  dark  curls,  and 
held  it  out  to  those  who  had  listened  ;  tliey  were 
numerous,  and  all  gave  willingly.  The  flute  he 
played  on  was  a  common  one  of  ebony  :  not  the 
silver  flute  of  Daila.  He  divided  it  and  slii)pe(l 
it  in  his  breast,  as  his  way  always  had  been  ;  then 
came  out  of  the  crowd. 

I  stopped  him  :  *'  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  I  said. 
*'  Where  are  3'ou  gomg  ?  Why  do  you  struggle 
like  that?" 

For  he  was  trying  to  escape  me. 
He  stood  still,  finding  me  resolute,  but  his  face 
was  downcast  and  his  voice  faltered,  as  he  stani- 
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mered  some  ill-connected  words  of  where  he 
lived  and  how  it  fared  with  him :  then  looking 
me  suddenly  in  the  face,  the  tears  sprang  into  hi& 
eyes,  he  drew  me  aside  hurriedly  down  into  a 
passage-way. 

"  You  are  old  and  poor.  I  can  tell  you,"  he 
said,  quickly.  "I  shall  not  he  jealous  of  you^ 
You  care  for  her,  hut  you  cannot  keep  her. 
Come  home  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

"  She  is  in  the  city,  then  ?  "  I  said,  with  a  great 
leap  at  my  heart,  and  a  dizziness  hefore  my  sight, 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  impatiently.  *'  Come 
home  with  me." 

I  kept  pace  with  his  lithe  and  quick  young 
steps  to  a  house  on  the  river. 

"  You  will  make  me  lose  money,"  he  said,  rest- 
lessly, lookmg  backward  at  the  crowded  and 
illuminated  streets  we  left. 

He  had  changed  sorely  from  the  pretty  soft 
lad  that  he  had  been  at  Daila;  poverty  and 
feverish  passions,  and  the  air  and  the  ways  of 
cities,  had  pinched  and  wasted  his  features  and 
given  a  false  colour  to  his  worn  cheeks,  and  a 
piteous  eagerness  to   his  glance.     He  drew  me 
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aside  in  a  little  passage-way,  where  there  was  a 
bench  under  a  pear-tree,  and  a  sign  of  a  silver 
deer  swinging,  as  I  well  remember,  in  the  artifi- 
cial light. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  imperiously,  and  yet 
timidly.  ''  You  will  say  I  have  done  wrong,  no 
doubt.  But  if  the  time  were  to  come  over  again 
I  would  not  do  otherwise.     I  could  not." 

I  shook  with  impatience. 

"  Who  cares  what  you  have  done  or  left  un- 
done ?  "  I  cried  cruelly,  "Who  cares  ? — tell  me  of 
her:  has  he  left  her  ?  " 

Amphion  laughed  aloud. 

"  Have  you  read  Fauriel  ?  " 

"  I  have  had  it  read  to  me.  I  can  understand 
the  tongue  now.  Have  j^ou  read  it  ?  Oh,  it  is 
beautiful,  so  the  world  says — it  is  beautiful,  na 
doubt.     Only  reading  it !   why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

A  great  heart  sickness  came  over  me  :  I  held 
him  with  both  my  hands  on  his  arm. 

"  For  the  love  of  God  tell  me  in  a  few  words, 
since  you  know  everything,  it  would  seem — is 
she  near  me  now  ?  Is  she  living  ?  Has  he  for- 
saken her  quite  ?  " 
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Amphion  was  silent,  thinking. 

**Come  with  me,"  he  said,  and  turned  towards 
the  quarter  where  the  grey  Seine  was  gliding  in 
the  moonlight  through  Old  Paris,  the  Paris  of 
Phihppe  d'Orleans  and  of  the  Reine  Isaheau. 

Something  in  the  boy's  look  and  the  sound  of 
the  voice  froze  my  blood  in  my  veins  and  nailed 
my  tongue  to  my  throat. 

I  thought  to  see  her  lying  dead,  or  perhaps  to 
see  some  nameless  wooden  cross  above  the 
ditches  where  the  friendless  and  forlorn  lie 
buried. 

I  could  not  ask  him  another  word.  Pales  crept 
after  us  wearily  with  her  head  hung  down. 

I  had  forgotten  that  for  ten  hours  I  had  never 
eaten  nor  drank. 

He  took  me  to  a  house  standing  quite  on  the 
water,  with  the  towers  and  walls  of  the  more 
ancient  quarter  close  about  it,  and  a  few  trees  and 
the  masts  of  boats  rising  above  their  boughs. 
He  climbed  a  steep  dark  stau'way,  smelling  of  all 
foul  odours,  and  paused  up  on  high  before  a  closed 
xloor. 

"  Go  in  there,"  he  said,  and  opened  the  door. 
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My  heai-t  stood  still.  I  had  no  clear  thought  of 
anything  that  I  should  see,  only  one  idea— that 
she  must  he  within  the  chamher  lying  dead. 

I  set  my  foot  upon  the  threshold  with  the 
ghastliest  fear  my  life  had  ever  known. 

The  room  was  almost  in  darkness,  •  for  one 
small  lamp  would  not  light  it ;  it  was  a  garret, 
but  clean  and  spacious,  with  one  casement, 
through  whose  leaded  panes  the  stars  were 
shining,  and  the  zinc  roofs  were  glistening  under 
the  rays  of  the  moon. 

There  was  the  form  of  a  woman  there :  her 
face  I  could  not  see.  She  was  leaning  her 
forehead  against  the  window.  She  did  not  turn 
or  move  at  the  unclosmg  of  the  door.  Pales 
ran  forward  whining ;  then  I  knew  who  it 
was ;  I  went  to  her  timidly,  and  yet  in  joy, 
seeing  that  she  lived,  even  though  she  lived  in 
miseiy. 

"  My  dear,  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  "  I  said, 
and  tried  to  touch  her  hand.  "Will  yow.  not 
even  look  ?  I  am  your  friend  always,  thougli 
poor,  and  of  so  little  use  " — and  then  I  stopped, 
and  a  greater  horror  than  the  fear  of  death  con- 
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sumecl  me,  for  as  she  turned  her  face  towards 
me  there  was  no  light  of  any  kind  in  it,  no  Kght 
of  the  reason  or  the  soul ;  it  had  the  mild,  dumb, 
patient  i^ain  of  a  sick  animal  upon  it,  and  in  the 
great  eyes,  so  lustrous  and  wide  opened,  there 
was  no  comj)rehension,  no  answer,  no  recog- 
nition. 

The  e^^es  looked  at  me;  that  was  all;  they 
did  not  see  me. 

"  Will  he  be  long  ? "  she  said  :  her  voice 
somided  faint,  and  far  away. 

"Do  you  not  know  me,  oh,  my  dear?  Do 
you  not  even  know  me  ?  "  I  cried  in  my  mortal 
agony:  she  did  not  seem  even  to  hear;  she 
sighed  a  little  wearily,  and  turned  to  the  case- 
ment and  leaned  her  forehead  there.  I  burst 
into  tears. 

I  shall  always  see  that  bare  white  room  and 
the  plank  floor,  and  the  high  garret  window, 
with  the  stars  shining  through  it,  as  long  as  I 
see  anything  on  earth.  Sometimes  in  the  night 
I.  wake  up  shivering,  and  thinking  I  am  there  ; 
with  her  lustrous,  hopeless  ej'es  looking  at  me  so, 
with  no  sight  in  them  and  no  reason. 
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"  Oh,  inj'  dear !  Oh,  my  dear  !  Where  is 
God  that  he  lets  such  thmgs  he?"  I  ciied  in 
my  suffering,  and  raved  and  blasphemed,  and 
knew  not  what  I  said,  but  seemed  to  feel  my 
very  heart-strings  being  rent  asunder. 

But  she  heard  nothing,  or,  at  least,  she  took 
no  notice ;  she  was  looking  through  the  narrow 
panes,  as  if  her  lover  were  to  come  back  to  her 
fi'om  heaven. 

The  boy,  standing  on  the  threshold,  drew  me 
back  to  him. 

"  She  is  always  like  that,"  he  said,  very  low. 
"It  is  a  pity  he  cannot  see :  it  would  serve 
him  for  fine  verses." 

"  Hush,  for  the  mercy  of  heaven.  Can  you 
jest  ?  " 

"I?— Jest?" 

Then  I  felt  ashamed  that  I  had  hurt  him  with 
such  a  word,  for  I  saw  in  liis  face  what  he  felt. 

"  Forgive  me,  child,"  I  said  humbly  to  him, 
as  I  felt:  "I,  too,  am  mad  I  think.  Mad! 
— who  dares  say  any  such  word — who  dares? 
— the  clearest,  purest,  loftiest  mind  that  ever 
loved   the   sunhght   of  God's   truth !      Oh,  she 
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will  know  me  in  a  little  while.  Let  me  go  back 
and  speak  to  her  again.  She  has  not  seen  me 
well,  the  place  is  dark." 

And  again  I  touched  her  and  spoke,  and  again 
her  eyes  rested  on  me,  not  seeming  even  to  see 
that  I  was  a  hmiian  thing.  "  Will  he  be  long  ?  " 
she  muttered  once  more,  being  disturbed. 

"  She  asks  onty  that,"  muttered  Amphion. 
"  She  says  nothing  else.  You  only  pain  her — 
you  only  make  her  more  restless.  Come  away 
— now  3^ou  have  seen  her." 

The  boy  spoke  with  the  authority  of  an  old 
greyheaded  man,  and  his  boyish  face  had  the 
look  of  age.  He  drew  me  out  across  the 
threshold,  and  across  the  narrow  passage-way, 
into  another  garret,  much  smaller,  and  quite  as 
bare. 

"  You  want  to  hear,"  he  said,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  pressing  his  hands  to  his  forehead.  "  You 
will  be  angry :  you  will  say  I  have  done  wrong. 
But  I  hated  to  let  you  know  or  any  one.  I 
was  all  the  friend  she  had,  and  though  she 
never  knew  me,  yet  that  was  a  kind  of  joy- 
Well,  this  is  how  it  was, — " 
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He  breathed  quickly,  then  drew  a  long  sigh, 
and  so  began  to  speak. 

"  You  stayed  in  Rome ;  that  strong  man,  too, 
who  makes  the  carven  images:  I  could  not  stay. 
I  had  plenty  of  money ;  his  money ;  you  remem- 
ber. I  came  here.  Here,  I  thought  to  myself, 
he  would  be  sure  to  come :  never  is  he  long 
away  from  Pales,  for  he  says  that  here  only  da 
men  know  how  to  live,  if  in  Rome  only  can  they 
leaiTi  to  die.  So  I  stayed  here  and  I  watched 
his  house. 

*'  I  know  how  to  watch  ;  I  was  fiiends  with 
the  snakes  at  home.  The  windows  of  the  house 
were  always  shut ;  it  was  like  the  face  of  a  blind 
man,  it  told  nothing.  One  day,  that  is  a  year 
ago  now,  they  opened.  I  lived  in  a  little  room 
high  up,  very  near ;  so  high,  so  near,  I  could 
see  down  into  his  garden,  and  I  learned  their 
tongue,  onl}'  I  let  them  believe  I  did  not  know 
it,  because  so  I  heard  more.  He  lived  his  old 
life ;  quite  his  old  life  ;  it  was  all  pleasm*e — what 
he  calls  i)leasm'e — and  she  stayed  in  her  own 
chambers  with  her  marbles.  What  did  she  know? 
Notliing.     She  was  shut  uj)  as  you  shut  a  bird  ; 
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once  or  twice  lie  liaci  her  with  him  at  the  opera  ; 
she  was  as  white  as  the  statues  that  she  worships ; 
she  had  a  quantity  of  old  Greek  gold  upon  her. 
I  knew  that  it  was  Greek,  for  I  had  seen  him 
buy  it  in  Athens.  Some  one  near  me  said  it  was 
Helen — risen.  But  she  is  not  Helen,  nothing  is 
less  like  her ;  she  read  me  of  Helen  in  those  old 
songs  of  war,  in  Rome.  I  think  she  suffered 
very  much,  because  all  those  people  looked  so  at 
her :  as  for  him  he  only  smiled.  This  that  I  tell 
you  of  now  belongs  to  last  winter.  Have  patience  : 
I  must  tell  it  my  own  way. 

"  There  came  then  to  this  city  the  wicked 
wdtch  from  Rome  ;  she  whom  you  call  a  duchess ; 
she  sent  for  him,  he  went,  and  when  he  had 
gone  once,  then  he  went  often.  She,  in  those 
rooms  with  her  marbles,  was  more  than  ever 
alone.  Her  window  opened  on  to  the  gardens, 
and  from  my  garret  window  I  could  see.  Some- 
times she  would  come  out  under  the  trees ;  they 
grow  ver}^  thickly,  and  it  is  damp  there,  but  she 
would  sit  still  under  them  hour  after  hour — 
and  he  all  the  vdiile  about  in  the  pleasure 
places,  or   with  the  Roman  woman.     I  do  not 
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think  lie  was  cruel  to  her ;  no,  I  think  not ;  he 
only  left  her  :  that  is  not  cruelty,  they  say. 

**  When  the  spring  came,  and  all  those  lilacs 
were  in  flower,  and  the  air,  even  in  this  place, 
was  sweet,  she  was  all  the  day  long  in  the 
garden,  I  could  see  her  shadow  always  on  the 
grass  ;  the  grass  hardly  ever  had  his  shadow,  too. 
Sometimes  I  followed  him,  and  I  saw  how  he 
spent  his  nights  ;  if  I  had  been  strong,  like  your 
sculptor,  I  would  have  killed  him,  but  I  am  only 
a  boy, — why  did  not  the  sculptor  come  ?  The 
Roman  woman  went  away,  and  he  went  also ;  I 
learned  from  his  people  that  he  had  left  no  word 
where  he  had  gone. 

"  She  used  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  the  moonlight 
under  the  trees,  till  one  was  sick  to  see  her. 
All  day  long  she  did  nothing,  nothing,  only  sit 
and  listen,  I  suppose,  for  his  steps,  or  the 
sound  of  some  one  bringing  some  word  from 
him.  She  got  a  look  on  her  face  like  the 
look  that  your  dog's  eyes  have  when  it  loses 
you  in  a  crowd.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
Men  came  and  tried  to  see  her ;  men  who  were 
his  friends,  that  is  their  friendship  ; — but  never 
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would  she  see  an}^  one.  She  was  so  foolish,  I 
heard  the  servants  say ;  but  I  think  they  were 
sorry  for  her,  and  I  knew  they  loved  her.  All 
this  time  I  kei)t  myself  b}^  means  of  my  flute, 
and  watched  the  house  all  the  time  I  was  not 
playing.  It  was  a  hot  summer  :  heat  is  so  heav}' 
here,  where  all  these  zinc  roofs  burn  yoiu'  eyes  ; 
it  is  not  like  the  heat  on  our  shores,  where  we  lie 
in  the  air  all  night,  and  hear  the  cool  sound 
of  the  waves. 

"The  summer  was  horrible  here;  it  was  all 
clouds  of  dust  by  day,  and  glare  of  gas  by  night, 
and  the  noise  of  the  streets  roaring  like  an 
angry  beast.  She  never  left  the  garden.  She 
was  never  quiet ;  she  was  always  moving  up  and 
down,  and  doing  nothing ;  she  who  used  to  do  so 
much  in  every  second  of  the  day  in  Eome.  I 
heard  the  i)eople  of  the  house  say  *  she  thinks 
he  is  coming  back;  '  and  the  older  ones  sighed 
and  seemed  pitiful,  but  the  man  at  the  gate,  who 
is  wicked,  laughed  with  his  friends.  They  tried 
to  enter  and  see  her ;  great  princes  some  of 
them  were  ;  but  never  would  she  see  any  one. 

*'  One    day,    when   she   was    walking    in    the 
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garden,  I  saw  a  messenger  take  her  a  great 
casket;  she  said  not  one  word,  but  she  threw 
it  on  the  ground,  and  the  lid  of  it  burst  open, 
and  pearls  and  other  jewels  rolled  out,  and  she 
trami)led  on  them  and  trod  them  into  the  earth ; 
— I  never  had  seen  her  like  that.  The  man  who 
had  brought  them  was  frightened,  and  gathered 
them  up  and  hurried  away.  The  man  at  the 
gate  laughed,  and  told  him  she  was  a  fool. 

' '  That  is  how  the  summer  went  b}- ;  and  from 
my  garret  I  could  always  see  her,  and  all 
the  long  moonlit  nights  she  would  pace  up 
and  down  there  under  those  trees : — and  the 
lilacs  grew  shrivelled  and  black.  Then  all  at 
once  I  missed  her.  Days  went  by ;  at  last  I 
asked;  the  man  at  the  gate  laughed  again: 
'  she  is  gone,'  said  he,  '  she  is  a  lovely  creature, 
but  not  human  I  think ;  he  wrote  to  her,  but 
she  did  not  understand ;  she  is  gone  awa}', 
somewhere  or  other,  you  see  she  did  not  under- 
stand— as  if  it  were  not  always  so.'  What  is 
always  so?'' 

The  Greek  lad  sighed,  and  drew  his  breath 
wearily;   then   again  took  uj)  the  thread  of  his 
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bald  narrative,  whicli  lie  told  in  simple,  unlearned 
fashion. 

"  Of  course  I  searched  for  her  everj^where,  but 
it  was  long  before  I  found  her.  The  man  at  the 
gate  seemed  uneasy,  for  fear  of  the  displeasure 
of  Hilarion ;  but  he  said,  '  we  have  no  orders ; 
we  can  do  nothing;  when  he  comes  back — ' 
So  they  did  not  stir,  nor  care  :  as  for  me,  I 
thought 'she  was  dead.  But  still  I  sought  high 
and  low. 

"  One  day,  in  this  very  street,  I  heard  some 
women  talking  ;  this  woman  whom  you  have  seen 
with  her  was  one  of  them;  they  spoke  of  a  stranger 
who  was  dying  of  hmiger,  yet  who  had  spent  the 
onl}^  coin  she  could  earn  by  making  the  nets  for 
the  fishermen  of  the  Seine,  in  bujing  grey  clay 
and  earth.  Then  I  thought  of  her,  for  often  she 
would  mend  the  old  men's  nets  by  the  Tiber, 
having  learned  to  do  it  by  the  sea ;  and  who  but 
she  would  have  bought  sculptors'  clay  mstead  of 
bread  ? 

"  Then  I  questioned  the  French  woman  of 
her,  and  Httle  by  little  she  told  me.  She  has 
a    good   soul,   and  a  tender  one,   and   she  was 
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sorrowful,  though  knowing  nothing.  '  This  girl 
is'  beautiful,'  she  said,  *  and  belongs  to  noble 
people,  I  think,  but  she  has  had  some  great 
gi'ief,  or  else  is  mad.  She  passed  down  my 
street  one  day  at  daj^break  and  asked  for  a 
little  empty  room  that  I  had  to  let,  and  told 
me  that  she  had  not  a  coin  in  the  world,  and 
bade  me  get  her  the  fishing-nets  to  make 
or  mend.  I  do  not  know  why  she  spoke  to 
me ;  children  and  dogs  like  me,— perhaps  that 
was  why.  And  she  seemed  to  be  in  such  great 
woe,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  turn  her 
away ;  and  I  gave  her  the  room,  and  got  her 
the  work,  and  piteous  it  is  to  see  her  lovel}' 
slender  hands  amongst  all  that  rough  cordage 
and  hemp,  and  torn  by  them,  and  yet  working  on 
and  on  ;  and  with  the  first  money  she  gained  she 
bought  clay,  and  she  began  to  model  a  statue, 
like  the  figm'es  one  sees  in  the  churches  ;  and  all 
day  she  makes  or  mends  the  nets,  and  half  the 
night,  or  more,  labours  at  this  clay ;  and  she  is 
mad,  I  think,  for  she  never  speaks,  and  scarcely 
a  mouthful  passes  her  lips,  save  a  draught  of 
water.' 
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"  And  when  the  woman  told  me  this,  then  I  felt 
sure  that  it  was  she.  And  I  told  a  lie  as  of 
having  lost  my  sister,  and  begged  to  see  her, 
and  after  a  while  the  woman,  who  was  anxious, 
and  even  frightened,  let  me  go  up  to  the  room  on 
the  roof.     And  this  is  how^  I  found  her. 

"  The  room  was  bare,  and  there  was  a  heap  of 
nets  on  the  floor,  and  there  was  a  statue  in  clay, 
which  had  his  features  and  his  form,  only  it  was 
winged  and  seemed  like  a  god.  She  was  clad  in  the 
rough  white  garments  she  w^ore  in  Eome,  and  her 
arms  were  bare,  and  she  was  modelling  the  clay 
still  with  her  hands,  and  she  never  heard  me  enter 
nor  the  woman  speak,  who  said  to  me,  trembling, 
*  Look — is  it  a  false  god  that  she  will  not  even 
leave  it  to  break  bread  ? '  And  I  said  to  her, 
'  Aye  ;  it  is  a  false  god.'  For  indeed,  it  was  in 
his  very  likeness  ;  only  greater  than  he,  more 
beautiful,  more  perfect,  as,  no  doubt,  he  always 
seemed  to  her  :  may  he  live  for  ever  in  pain,  and 
die  without  a  friend  ! 

"  The  woman,  trembling,  went  and  touched 
her,  and  said,  '  come  away,  it  is  night,  yow.  must 
be  hungry.'     She  turned  and  looked  at  us  both. 
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'  Hush  !  it  will  be  finished  very  soon ;  when  it  is 
done  he  will  come  back.'  Then  she  tui-ned  again 
to  the  statue,  and  worked  on  at  it,  and  her  hands 
seemed  so  feverish  that  I  thought  they  must  have 
burnt  the  clay  as  they  touched  it.  *  Is  she  your 
sister?'  asked  the  woman;  and  I  lied  and  answered 

*  yes ; '  and  together  we  stood  and  w^atched  her. 

*  Whilst  she  still  made  the  nets,  she  seemed 
to  have  some  reason  left,  though  she  never 
spoke,'  said  the  woman,  *  but  since  she  has 
touched  that  earth  she  seems  mad.  Is  it  in- 
deed youi"  sister  ?  What  sorrow  is  on  her  that 
she  is  thus?'  But  I  could  not  speak.  I 
watched  her  till  I  felt  suffocated.  I  knew  not 
what  I  did.  I  was  beside  myself.  God  forgive 
me  ! 

*'  I  had  my  knife  in  my  vest — the  knife  that 
should  have  ended  his  life  m  those  nights  of  his 
pleasm'e,  if  I  had  not  been  a  coward — such  a 
coward  !  And  now  like  the  foolish  wretch  I  was, 
I  so  loathed  the  sight  of  that  unage,  and  of  her 
lovely  life  wasting  and  burning  away  on  it,  that 
as  I  saw  it  I  sprang  upon  it,  and  plunged  my 
knife  into  the   very  breast  of  it,  and  the  moist 
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clay  reeled  and  crumbled,  and  fell  away,  and  all 
its  beauty  sank  down  into  a  mere  heap  of  earth 
— God  forgive  me ! 

*' And  she  herself  fell  down  at  the  sight  of  the 
ruined  thing,  as  though  my  knife  had  stricken 
her  life ;  fell  with  a  great  cry,  as  if  her  ver}^ 
heart  were  bursting ;  and  her  forehead  struck 
the  stones,  and  the  blood  came  from  her 
mouth." 

His  voice  sank  into  silence  wdtli  a  sob.  For 
me,  I  sat  quietly  by  his  side,  with  the  Seine  water 
flowing  underneath  the  wall  down  below^,  and  the 
lamps  looming  yellow  through  the  mist. 

I  wanted  to  know  nothing  more.  I  saw  all  the 
cruel  months  and  years,  as  in  a  mirror  one  sees 
one's  own  eyes  looking  back  at  one. 

"  Go  on,"  I  said  to  the  lad  ;  and  after  a  Httle 
he  took  up  his  tale. 

^'  She  was  like  a  dead  creature  manj'  days  and 
weeks,"  he  said.  "  We  called  help  ;  they  gave 
it  some  learned  name ;  some  fire  of  the  spine 
and  brain,  they  called  it.  She  rose  from  her 
bed,  for  she  is  strong,  they  say,  but  her  mind 
seems  gone  ever  since  then.     '  Will  he  be  long  ?* 
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she  is  always  asking ;  that  is  all ;  3'0ii  liavc  heard 
her?" 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  heard  her." 

I  spoke  calmly,  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
L\mps  burning  through  the  fog  were  lights  of 
hell,  and  I  heard  all  its  fiends  laughing. 

*'  How  has  she  lived  aU  this  while  ?  " 

This  had  passed  in  September,  the  boy  said, 
and  we  were  now  in  March,  and  passing  into  early 
days  of  spring,  and  all  the  while  that  treasure 
and  ill-got  wealth,  hoarded  in  Fiumara,  had  been 
waiting  her,  whilst  she  was  lying  between  life  and 
death  in  this  river  attic  in  the  heart  of  a  foreign 
city  ! 

He  hung  his  head,  ashamed. 

*'  I  should  have  sent  to  you ;  yes,  I  knew,  I 
thought  of  that,  but  I  could  not :  it  was  horrible, 
yet  it  was  a  kind  of  happiness  to  be  the  only 
thing  between  her  and  the  Avorkhouse  —  the 
hospital — the  grave.  For  without  me  she  would 
have  gone  there.  *  She  is  my  sister,'  I  said  to 
the  woman,  and  they  believed  me,  and  let  me 
do  for  her.  My  money  was  almost  gone,  but 
I  had  the  flute,  and  I  could  always  get  money  in 
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plent}',    placing   here   and   there.     The}"   would 
have  hired  me  for  the  great  theatres,  but  I  was 
afraid   of  that.     I   have  plajxd  at   the    singing 
places  in  the  open  air — nowhere  else — for  I  was 
always  afraid  he  might  return  and  see  me,  and 
so  know.     Indeed,  she  has  wanted  for  nothing, 
for  notliing  that  we  could  give.     She  is  as  well 
here   as   if  she  were    in   a   palace ;    she  knows 
nothing  of  where  she  is.     Of  the  statue  she  does 
not  seem  to  have  mij  remembrance ;  the  people 
shovelled  it  away — it  was  only  a  heap  of  grey 
earth.     You  are  angered ;  j^ou  think  I  did  wrong 
— ^yes — but  for  the  moment,  almost,  I  thought  the 
clay  image  was  alive,  and  I  fancied  I  should  set 
her  free  of  its  s]3ell.     Indeed,  indeed,  she  wants 
for  nothing.     She  is  docile ;  she  lets  the  woman 
do  what  she  likes  ;    but  all  day  long  she  watches 
the  window,  and  all  she  says  is  that, — will   he 
be  long  ?     The  woman  says  she  sleeps  but  very 
little ;   when  she   awakes    she   says  always  the 
same  thing.     And  all  Paris  raves  and  weeps  over 
Fauriel ! " 

The  boy  laughed  bitterly,  the  tears  coursing 
down  his  cheeks. 
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"  I  suppose  he  never  sends  to  know  where  she 
is,  else  his  people  would  seek  for  her, — it  is  so  easy 
to  know  anything  in  this  city.  I  think  they  have 
never  tried  to  know.  She  has  never  gone  out 
of  that  room  since  that  day,"  he  continued. 
*'  She  has  all  she  can  want,  oh,  yes  !  indeed ; 
she  does  not  know  whether  it  is  a  garret  or  a 
palace  ;  only  sometimes,  I  think,  she  feels  the 
want  of  air,  without  knowing  what  it  is  she 
feels : 

"  You  will  say  I  should  have  sent  to  you.  Yes, 
I  thought  of  it ;  but  j^ou  see,  I  cannot  write,  and 
then  I  have  been  glad  to  be  the  onl}-  one  near 
her —the  only  thing  she  had.  Of  course  she  does 
not  know.  She  sees  me  very  often,  but  she 
never  knows  me.  There  is  always  that  blank 
look  in  her  eyes.  I  suppose  it  is  her  brain  that 
is  gone  : 

*'  Oh !  you  are  angiy  ;  do  not  be  angry. 
Perhaps  I  did  ill.  But  had  I  let  you  know  you 
would  have  come,  and  that  man  who  lives  on  the 
Golden  Hill,  and  is  rich ;  and  she  would  never 
have  wanted  me  any  more. 

**I  make  plenty  of  money;    yes,  indeed.     If 
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I  went  to  the  concerts,  I  should  be  rich,  too, 
they  sa}^,  and  I  have  been  so  ha^^py  to  work 
for  her,  and  to  buy  flowers  and  pretty  things 
— though  she  never  seems  to  see  them — and 
then,  I  think  always,  some  da}'  that  cloud  that 
seems  over  her  will  break  and  go  away,  and 
then  perhaps  I  shall  dare  to  say  to  her,  "  I 
have  been  of  some  little  use ;  just  look  at 
me  kindly  once."  And  you  see,  if  I  had  let 
you  know,  all  that  would  have  been  over,  as 
it  is  over  now.  Of  course  you  will  take  her 
away  ?  " 

*'  Be  still,  for  the  pity  of  heaven  !  "I  cried  to 
him.     **  Be  still,  or  I  shall  too  be  mad." 

For  the  simple  tale,  as  the  lad  told  it,  was 
to  me  as  full  of  woe  and  terror  as  the  sublimest 
tragedy  that  ever  poet  writ.  Listening,  I  seemed 
to  see  and  to  hear  all  that  had  been  suffered  by 
her ;  every  one  of  his  poor  words  was  big  with 
grief,  big  as  the  world  itself  for  me.  Oh,  why 
had  I  broken  the  steel ! 

Men  repent  of  evil,  they  say ;  it  is  ten  thousand 
times  more  bitter  to  repent  of  having  held 
back   from  evil.      Sorely,  and    in    passion  and 
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agony,  I  repented  then  having  held  my  hand  in 
Venice. 

Tlie  boy  was  notliing  to  me.  I  had  no  mere}' 
for  him  or  remembrance. 

It  was  quite  late  at  night.  I  sat  dumb  and 
stupid  in  his  garret  on  the  edge  of  his  truckle- 
bed  ;  the  muffled  sound  of  all  the  life  of  Paris 
came  uj)  dully,  like  the  distant  sound  of  the  sea 
when  one  is  miles  mland. 

"AVillyou  take  her  away?"  he  said,  with  a 
piteous  entreaty  in  his  voice. 

"  Let  me  thmk,"  I  said  to  him ;  and  the  stars 
and  the  roofs  seemed  to  whirl,  and  all  the  pulses 
of  the  bestial  world  to  beat  in  mine. 

For  it  is  bestial :  a  beast  that  for  ever  devours 
and  has  never  enough. 

Yes,  of  course  I  would  take  her  away ;  I  would 
take  her  to  Eome. 

Rome  is  the  mighty  mother  of  nations  ;  in  Rome 
she  miglit  find  peace  once  more. 

I  had  heard  in  other  daj's  that  sometimes  when 
the  mind  is  shaken  from  its  seat,  and  reason 
clouded  b}'  any  great  shock,  nothing  is  so  likel}' 
to  restore  it  and  awaken  consciousness  as  the 
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sight  of  a  familiar  place  and  a  beloved  scene,      f 
linked  by  memory  with  perished  happiness. 

Yes,  I  would  take  her  away. 

Here  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  for  any  comisel  or 
any  sm'geon's  aid ;  I  had  a  dread  of  the  inqui- 
sition of  strangers  and  of  the  many  delays  of  long 
inquiry,  and  the  same  feverish  eagerness  that 
Amphion  had  had  to  keep  close  to  himself  her 
sorrow  and  her  needs,  did  now  consume  me  like- 
wise. 

If  I  could  only  get  her  back  once  more,  I 
said  to  myself,  back  to  the  chamber  on  the  river. 

And  with  that  odd  remembrance  of  trifles 
which  comes  to  me  sometimes  across  great 
woe,  I  thought  what  a  pity  it  was  that  Hermes 
was  gone,  and  that  there  were  now  no  red 
and  golden  bean-flowers  to  run  across  the 
casement ! 

*'  Yes,  I  will  take  her  away,"  I  said. 

The  poor  lad  said  nothing  ;  his  head  dropped 
on  his  chest.  He  had  done  all  he  could,  and  for 
six  months  had  gone  to  and  fro,  and  out  in  all 
weathers,  i)la34ng  to  get  the  means  wherewith  to 
find  her  shelter  and  care,  denying  himself,  and 
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lliiiiking  only  of  lier ;  but  to  me  then  he  was  no 
more  than  any  one  of  the  leafless  lime-boughs 
drooping  by  the  gates  of  Hilarion; 

Shivering  I  went  across  the  i)assage-way  and 
opened  the  door  of  her  chamber.  The  woman 
that  he  paid  for  such  service  was  sitting  there, 
sewing  at  linen,  a  woman  old  and  gentle  ;  she 
herself  was  sitting,  too,  with  her  arms  leaning  on 
the  bare  table,  and  one  hand  di'eamil}-  moving 
into  figures  some  loose  white  rose-leaves  fallen 
from  a  rose-tree  in  a  pot.  She  did  not  hear  me  or 
heed  me.  AVhen  I  touched  her  she  lifted  her 
heavy  e3^es,  in  which  a  light  like  that  of  llame 
seemed  to  burn  painfully. 

**  Will  he  be  long  ?  "  she  said,  and  moved  the 
rose-leaves  to  and  fro  feverishh'. 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

*'  That  is  all  she  ever  sa3's,"  she  muttered  as 
she  stitched.  "  She  says  it  in  her  sleei) — such 
times  as  she  does  sleep — and  she  wakes  stretch- 
ing out  her  arms.  Who  is  he  ?  He  must  be  a 
beast." 

**  He  is  a  poet!  '*  I  said,  and  went  out  from  the 
chamber  into   the  lighted  ways  of  the  city  and 
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their  noise.     M}^  brain  seemed  reeling,  and  my 
eyes  were  blind. 

In  the  gay  and  shining  avenues,  all  alight  and 
full  of  moving  crowds,  women  were  talking  with 
wet  soft  eyes  of  Fauriel. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Next  day  I  got  sucli  clianges  in  my  papers 
as  were  needful  for  the  journe}',  and  I  took  her 
on  her  liomeward  way.  She  did  not  resist.  She 
was  not  in  any  way  sensible  of  where  she  went, 
and  slie  was  docile,  like  a  gentle  animal  stunned 
with  man}'  blows.  Her  bodily  healtli  did  not 
seem  weak,  though  she  was  very  feverish,  and 
her  pulses  stopped  at  times  in  a  strange  way. 

The  woman  who  had  been  with  her  wept  at 
parting  from  her. 

"  Will  she  find  him  there  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Nay,  never  there,  nor  anywliere,"  I  said ; 
for  who  finds  love  afresh  that  once  has  been  for- 
saken ? 

She  had  liad  the  clue  and  the  sword,  and  slie 
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had  given  them  up  to  him,  and  he  in  return  had 
given  her  shipwreck  and  death.  It  was  so  three 
thousand  years  ago,  and  it  is  so  to-da}",  and  will 
be  so  to-morrow. 

From  my  little  stock  of  money  I  paid  that 
woman  well,  for  she  had  been  true  and  tender ; 
the  rest  I  spent  in  going  back  to  l\ome.  The 
bo}'  came  with  me.  I  was  hard  and  cruel  to  him 
at  that  time,  but  I  could  not  say  him  nay. 

Throughout  the  journey  she  did  not  change  in 
any  way  ;  the  noise,  and  movement,  and  many 
changes,  seemed  to  perplex  and  trouble  her 
vaguel}",  as  they  trouble  a  poor  lamb  sent  on  that 
iron  road,  but  no  more.  She  never  spoke,  excej)t 
now  and  then  when  she  would  look  wistfull}-  out 
at  some  gleam  of  sky  or  water  or  spreading  plain, 
and  ask:  "will  he  be  long?"  Neither  of  me 
nor  of  Amphion  had  she  the  slightest  conscious- 
ness. It  was  the  madness  of  one  all-absorbent 
and  absorbed  idea  ;  indeed,  what  else  is  Love  ? 

Even  the  beautiful  snow-ranges  and  the  serene 
glory  of  the  mountains,  from  which  I  had  hoped 
something,  failed  to  alter  her  or  rouse  her.  I 
think  she  did  not  know  them  from  the  clouds,  or 
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see  them  even.     No  doubt  all  she  ever  saw  in 
cla3'light  or  in  darkness  was  one  face  alone. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  that  journey  would  never 
end ;  to  me  it  was  like  a  horrible,  distorted  dream, 
a  nightmare  in  which  an  appalling  horror  leaned 
for  ever  on  my  heart ;  all  the  splendours  of  early 
spring,  of  virgin  snows,  of  clear  blue  ice,  of  fall- 
ing avalanche  and  glacier  spread  upon  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  underneath  in  the  deep  valleys 
the  lovely  light  of  the  fresh  green,  and  of  the 
purples  and  azures  mantling  the  rocks  where  the 
gentians  blossomed — all  these,  I  say,  only  served 
to  heighten  the  ghostliness  of  that  long  passage 
through  the  slow  short  days  back  to  my  country. 

For  despair  went  with  me. 

But  tardy  and  terrible  though  it  was,  it  drew 
on  towards  its  end  before  man}'  suns  had  risen 
and  set. 

It  is  so  beautiful,  that  highway  to  our  Rome 
across  the  land  from  Etrurian  Arezzo ;  the 
Umbrian  soil  is  rich  and  fresh,  masses  of  oak 
clothe  the  hills,  avenues  of  oak  and  beech  and 
clmnps  of  forest-trees  shelter  the  cattle  and  break 
the  lines  of  olive   and  of  vine  ;  behind  are  the 
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mountains,  dusky  against  the  light,  with  floating 
vapours  veiling  them,  and  half  hiding  some  ruined 
fortress  or  walled  village,  or  some  pile,  half  palace 
and  half  prison,  set  high  upon  their  ridges ;  and 
ever  and  again,  uj^on  some  spur  of  them  or  emin- 
ence, there  is  some  old  grey  city,  might}'  in  the 
past  and  still  in  fame  immortal ;  Cortona,  with 
its  citadel  like  a  towering  rock,  enthroned  aloft ; 
Assisi,  sacred  and  grey  upon  the  high  hill-top  ; 
Spoleto,  lovely  in  her  ancientness  as  any  dream, 
with  calm  deep  woods  around,  and  at  her  hack 
the  purple  cloud-swept  heights  that  bear  its 
name  ;  Perugia  Augusta,  with  domes  and  towers, 
cupolas  and  castles,  endless  as  a  forest  of  stone  ; 
Foligno,  grand  and  gaunt,  and  still  and  desolate, 
as  all  these  cities  are,  their  strength  spent,  their 
fortresses  useless,  their  errand  done,  their  genius 
of  war  and  art  quenched  with  their  beacon-fires ; 
one  by  one  they  succeed  one  another  in  the  long 
panorama  of  the  Appenine  range  ;  wood  and  water, 
and  corn  and  orchard,  all  beneath  them  and 
around  them,  fruitful  and  in  peace,  and  in  their 
midst,  lone  Trasimene,  soundless  and  windless, 
with  the   silvery  birds   at  rest  upon  its  silver}^ 
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waters,  and  liere  and  there  ma3'be  a  solitary  sail, 
catching  the  light  and  shining  like  a  silver  shield 
amidst  the  reed}'  shallows. 

Then,  after  Trasimene  come  the  wild  bold 
gorges  of  the  Sabine  mountains  ;  wooded  scarps, 
bold  headlands,  great  breadths  of  stunted  brush- 
wood, with  brooks  that  tumble  through  it ;  rocks 
that  glow  in  the  sun  with  the  deep  colours  of  all 
the  marbles  that  earth  makes ;  deep  ravines,  in 
which  the  new-born  Tiber  runs  at  will:  and 
above  these  the  broad  blue  sk}-,  and  late  in  the 
day  the  burning  gold  of  a  storm}-  sunset  shining 
out  of  pearly  mists  that  wreath  the  lower  hills ; 
then  the  wide  level  green  plains,  mist}-  and  full  of 
shadows  in  the  twilight,  white  villages  hung  aloft 
on  momitam  edges  like  the  nests  of  eagles ;  then 
a  pause  in  the  green  fields,  where  once  the  buried 
vestals  were  left  alone  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
with  the  single  loaf  and  the  pitcher  of  water,  to 
face  the  endless  night  of  eternity;  then  "Iloma," 
says  some  voice  as  quietly  as  though  the  mother 
of  mankind  were  onl}'  a  wayside  hamlet  where 
the  mules  should  stop  and  di'ink. 

Aye,  there  is  no  highway  like  it,  wander  the 
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world   as   we   will,   and   none   that   keeps    such 
memories. 

But  for  me,  I  saw  no  loveliness  then  of  city 
or  of  citadel,  hoary  with  years;  of  monastery, 
sheltered  amidst  snows  and  forest ;  of  silent  lake 
sleeping  in  the  serenest  folds  of  the  hills.  I  only 
strained  my  ear  with  the  eager  hearkening  of  an}^ 
spent  and  hunted  animal  to  hear  the  name  of 
Eome. 

At  last  I  heard  it,  when  the  night  had  fallen, 
though  the  moon  was  not  as  yet  up  over  the  edge 
of  the  eastern  horizon. 

The  great  hells  were  hooming  heavily :  some 
cardinal  had  died. 

Gently,  and  without  haste,  I  led  her  hy  the 
hand  through  the  old  familiar  ways,  shrouded  in 
shadows  under  the  cold  starless  skies. 

My  heart  almost  ceased  to  beat.  Here  was 
my  last  hope.  If  this  had  no  spell  to  rouse  her, 
she  would  sleep  in  the  dreams  of  madness  for 
ever ;  none  would  ever  awaken  her.  She  had 
loved  the  stones  and  the  soil  of  Rome  with  a 
filial  devotion ;  Rome  alone  would  perchance 
have  power  to  save  her. 
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I  walked  on  and  led  lier  by  the  hand.  Her 
fingers  moved  a  little  in  my  hold  as  we  passed 
through  the  Forum,  and  past  the  basilica  of 
Constantine,  as  though  some  tlirill  ran  throuiih 
her.  But  I  looked  in  her  face,  and  there  was  no 
change,  it  was  still  as  stone,  and  the  eyes  were 
burning,  and  had  a  sightless  look. 

I  went  onward  by  way  of  the  Capitol,  past  the 
Ara  Coeli  and,  the  colossal  figures  of  the  Dios- 
curi. Once  she  paused,  and  a  sort  of  tremor 
shook  her,  and  for  an  instant  I  hoped  for  some 
passing  remembrance,  ever  so  slight,  that  yet 
should  come  to  link  her  once  more  with  the 
living  world. 

But  none  came  ;  her  eyes  never  altered ;  she 
went  with  me  obediently,  passively,  as  she  would 
have  gone  with  any  stranger  who  had  led  her 
so,  past  the  gi-eat  stairs,  and  the  divine  Brethren, 
who  once  had  been  to  her  not  any  whit  less 
sacred  than  had  been  Borne  itself. 

We  went  down  into  the  giim  gre}'  ruinous 
streets,  that  pass  under  the  Taq^eian  Bock, 
with  the  lichen  and  the  wild  shrubs  growing  on 
mounds  of  brick  that  once  were  temples,  and  tlie 
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poor  crowding  together  in  dusky  hovels  that  once 
were  the  arched  passages  of  palaces  or  the  open 
courts  of  i)ublic  pleasure  places. 

There  was  little  light ;  here  and  there  a  lantern 
swung  upon  a  cord,  or  the  glow  from  a  smith's 
forge  shone  rudd}'  on  the  stones.  She  did  not 
notice  an3'thing ;  she  came  onward  with  me, 
walking  straightly,  as  the  blind  do.  Thence 
from  the  darkness  and  the  squalor  and  the  ruin, 
we  came  out  by  winding  w^ays  on  to  the  river's 
bank  by  Quattro  Capi. 

The  river  was  full,  but  not  in  flood  ;  its  tawiiy 
hues  were  brown  with  the  soil  of  the  mountains  : 
on  it  a  few  boats  were  rocking,  tied  with  ropes 
to  the  piles  of  the  bridge  ;  the  island  was  indis- 
tinct, and  the  farther  shore  was  dim,  but  at  that 
instant  the  moon  rose,  and  lines  of  silver  passed 
across  the  pulsing  stream,  and  touched  to  light 
the  peristjie  of  the  little  moss-grown  temple  by 
our  side,  and  the  falling  Avater  of  the  Medici 
fountain. 

She  moved  forward  of  her  own  will,  and  walked 
to  the  edge  of  the  Tiber,  and  stood  and  looked 
on   the   strong   swift  current  and  the   shadowy 
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shores,  and  on  the  domes  and  roofs  and  towers 
and  temples  that  were  gathered  like  a  phantom 
city  on  the  edges  of  the  shores. 

She  looked  in  silence. 

Then  all  at  once  the  hlindness  passed  from 
her  eyes,  she  saw ;  and  knew  the  sight  she  saw. 
She  stretched  out  her  arms,  Avitli  a  tremulous 
hesitation  and  gesture  of  ineffable  welcome. 

*'  This  is  Rome  ! "  she  cried,  with  a  great  sigh, 
while  her  very  soul  seemed  to  go  forth  to  the  ciiy 
as  a  child  to  its  mother :  then  she  fell  on  her 
knees  and  wept  aloud. 

I  knew  that  she  was  saved,  and  Eome  had 
saved  her. 
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CHAPTEK  YI. 

We  stood  there,  two  creatures,  quite  alone  on 
the  edge  of  the  river.  There  must  have  been 
people  near,  but  there  were  none  in  sight ;  the 
boats  rocked  on  the  little  waves ;  the  heavy  masses 
of  the  trees  were  black  ;  breadths  of  silver}-  light 
rippled  under  the  arches ;  from  the  convent  of 
the  Franciscans  on  the  island,  there  came  distant 
sounds  of  chanting;  the  full  moon  hung  above 
the  pines  of  Pamfili.  She  remained  kneeling  : 
her  head  bowed  down  between  her  hands.  Great 
sobs  shook  all  her  frame. 

It  was  so  still;  there  might  have  been  only 
in  the  city,  the  ghostly  world  of  all  its  dead 
multitudes,  it  was  so  still.  At  last  I  grew 
frightened,  seeing,  her  thus  upon  the  stones,  so 
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motionless.     I  touched  and  raised  her ;  she  rose 
slowly  to  her  feet. 

*'  Have  I  been  mad  ?  "  she  said  to  me. 

Hardly  could  I  keep  from  weeping,  I  myself. 

"  Na}^  my  dear,  not  that,"  I  said  to  her. 
*'  Xay,  never  that ;  you  have  been  ilf.  But 
now " 

She  shivered  from  head  to  foot.  With  return- 
ing reason  no  doubt  she  remembered  all  things 
that  had  i)assed.  She  was  silent,  standing  and 
looking  on  the  Etruscan  river,  she  had  loved  so 
well,  as  it  flowed  to  the  sea  beneath  the  moon. 
Her  eyes  had  lost  their  strained  look  of  uncon- 
scious x^ain,  and  the  burning  light  had  gone  out 
of  them ;  they  were  wet  and  dim,  and  had  an 
unsi)eakable  misery  in  them,  like  that  in  a  young 
animal's,  Avhen  it  is  dying,  and  knows  tiiat  it  dies. 

*'  What  month  is  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  told  her. 

*'  It  was  summer  when  he  wrote,"  she  said, 
and  then  was  still  again,  gazing  at  the  water. 

I  began  to  fear  that  too  soon  I  had  rejoiced, 
and  that  the  clouds  would  gather  over  licr  again, 
and  that  she   again   would  lose   herself   in  that 
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strange  awful  night  of  the  brain,  which  we,  for 
want  of  knowing  what  it  is,  call  madness. 

But  watching  her  features,  as  the  rays  of  the 
moon  fell  on  them,  I  saw  gradually  returning 
there  the  look  of  silence,  of  resolution,  of 
endurance,  which  was  natural  to  them,  and 
which  had  been  on  it  on  that  first  day  of  her 
sorrow,  when  she  had  dreamed  of  Yirgilian 
Ttome,  and  found  the  Ghetto. 

She  turned  her  face  to  me,  and  though  her 
voice  was  broken  and  faint,  it  was  firm. 

"Ask  me  nothing.  I  cannot  speak,"  she  said 
to  me.  "But  3'ou  are  good.  Hide  me  in  some 
corner  of  Bome,  and  find  me  work.  I  must  live, 
I  must  live,  since  he  lives '' 

The  last  words  she  spoke  so  low  that  I  scai'cely 
heard  them ;  she  was  speaking  to  herself  then, 
not  to  me.     I  took  her  hand. 

"  Best  in  the  old  place  to-night.  To-morrow 
Ive  will  see." 

She  went  with  me  obediently;  speaking  no 
more.  There  was  no  one  in  the  entrance  or 
upon  the  stairs  ;  I  had  sent  the  boy  there  onward, 
to  beg  of  Ersilia  that  it  might  be  so ;  all  was 
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quiet  and  deserted ;  the  one  lamp  burned  before 
the  Madonna  in  the  -svall. 

Strong  shivers  shook  her,  but  she  did  not 
resist.  She  passed  up  the  staircase  Avith  me  to 
my  room,  -where  no  hmger  was  there  Hennes  to 
greet  her  :  Hermes,  who  made  woman,  but  not 
such  a  woman  as  slie  was. 

They  had  swept  it  clean,  and  it  was  spacious, 
but  it  looked  desolate  to  me ;  she  however 
seemed  to  see  no  change ;  as  far  as  she  saw 
anything  she  only  saw  the  broad  and  open 
window,  through  which  there  shone  the  river 
and  the  sk}'. 

I  drew  her  to  the  hearth  where  logs  were  burn- 
ing. There,  suddenly  she  stopi)ed  and  looked, 
then  with  a  cry  threw  herself  forward  on  the 
mde  warm  bricks  before  the  hearth,  and  kissed 
them  again  and  again  and  agaii),  as  women  kiss 
the  flushed  cheek  of  their  sleeping  child. 

''  Oil,  stones,  you  bore  his  feet,  and  felt  the 
rose  leaves  fall,  and  heard  him  say  he  loved  me  ! 
Oh,  dear  stones,  speak  and  tell  me  it  was  true." 

So  munnuiing  to  them  she  kissed  the  rough 
warm  bricks  again  and  yet  again,  and  laid  her 
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tired  head  on  them  and  caressed  them  ;  thej'were 
not  colder  than  his  heart,  I  thought. 

'^  Oh,  stones,  it  was  no  dream  ?  Tell  me  it 
was  no  dream  ?  You  heard  him  first !  "  she 
muttered,  lying  there,  and  then  she  crouched  and 
w^ept  and  shuddered,  and  laid  her  soft  mouth 
and  heating  breast  to  those  senseless  flags,  be- 
cause once  they  had  borne  his  feet  and  once  had 
heard  his  voice.  Would  he  have  laughed  had 
he  been  there  ?     Perhaps. 

I  drew  back  into  the  gloom  and  let  her  be. 
She  had  no  thought  of  me  or  am'  living  thing, 
save  of  him  b}'  whom  she  had  been  forsaken  : 
no  thought  at  all. 

She  was  mad  still,  if  Love  be  madness  : — and 
not  the  subhmest  self-oblivion  which  can  ever 
raise  the  mortal  to  deit}',  as  I  think. 

I  let  her  be  ;  she  had  fallen  forward  witli  lier 
arms  flung  outward,  and  her  head  resting  on  the 
stones.  Strong  shudders  shook  her  at  intervals 
in  the  convulsion  of  her  weeping ;  but  slie  was 
otherwise  still.  The  warmth  from  the  burning 
wood  fell  on  her,  and  touched .  to  gold  the  loose 
thick  coils  of  her  hair.     I  closed  the  door,  and 
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went  out  and  sat  down  on  the  stair  outside,  and 
waited  in  the  dark. 

Other  women  one  might  have  striven  to  console 
with  tidings  of  the  peace  that  lies  in  riches ;  but 
her  I  dared  not.  AVhen  a  great  heart  is  breaking 
because  all  life  and  all  eternity  are  ruined,  who 
can  talk  of  the  coarse  foolish  sweetness  that  lies 
for  fools  and  rogues  in  gold  ?  I  could  not  at  the 
least.  Perhaps,  because  stitching  there  where 
the  streets  meet,  and  the  fountain  falls  in  the  open 
air  by  the  river,  gold  has  always  seemed  so  little 
to  me  :  so  great,  indeed,  as  a  tempter,  but  as  a 
comforter — how  poor. 

I  sat  still  in  the  dark,  and  I  did  not  know  how 
the  hours  went ;  the  lamp  v.as  burning  below  in 
the  wall  of  the  twisting  staii'case,  and  there  was 
the  hum  of  the  distant  voices  on  the  bridge,  and 
the  sound  of  the  water  washmg  itself  away  under 
the  bridge  arches,  and  now  and  then  the  beat  of 
oars.  I  had  done  the  best  that  I  could,  but  it 
weighed   on   me    as   though   I   had   done  some 

crime. 

Perhaps   she   would   reproach  me  for  having 
brought  her  back  to  consciousness,  as  the  suicide, 
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snatclied  by  some  passing  hand  from  death,  has- 
blamed  his  saviom'.  She  had  only  awakened  to- 
agon}^,  like  the  patient  under  the  knife  Avhen  the 
anaesthetic  has  too  soon  ceased  its  spell.  I  only 
made  her  suffer  more  a  thousandfold  by  lifting 
up  that  cloud  upon  her  brain.  Yet  I  had  done 
for  the  best,  and  I  had  praised  heaven  for  its 
mercies  when  she  had  looked  with  eyes  of  con- 
sciousness upon  the  moonlit  Tiber,  and  had  cried 
aloud  the  name  of  Rome  ! 

I  had  done  for  the  best :  so  had  I  done  when 
I  had  gone  up  to  the  Golden  Hill,  and  told  the 
story  of  ni}'  dream  to  Mar3^x. 

As  ni}"  memories  went  back  to  him,  thinking 
dully  there  in  the  dark,  not  daring  to  enter  the 
chamber  again,  for  there  was  no  sound,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  she  slept  in  the  gloom  and  the 
warmth  of  the  heat,  a  footfall  that  was  familiar 
came  upon  the  stairs,  a  shadow  was  between  me 
and  the  dull  lamp  swinging  down  below,  the 
voice  of  Maryx  came  through  the  silence  and  the 
darkness  to  ni}-  ear. 

"Are  you  there? "he  said  to  me,  "are  you 
there  ?  " 
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"Yes,  I  am  liere.  Hush!  speak  low!"  1 
answered  liim ;  and  I  rose  up,  afraid,  for  I. 
had  had  no  idea  that  he  couhl  have  returned 
to  lionie,  wliieh  was  stupid  in  nie,  doubtless,, 
because  several  months  had  gone  by  since  I  had 
set  forth  to  walk  across  France,  and  from  home 
I  had  had  no  tidings,  since  none  of  my  friends 
could  either  read  or  write. 

A  vague  fear  fell  upon  me,  I  hardly  know  why,, 
seeing  his  dark  and  noble  head  bending  down 
upon  mine  in  the  gloom. 

"  Hush  !  speak  low  !  "  I  said  to  him,  and  I 
rose  up  from  the  stair  and  stared  up  at  him.. 
"  You  are  come  back  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  have  come  back.  I  heard  that  he  was 
with  another  wonnin,  there  in  Cairo  ;  is  that 
true  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  it  is  true  ;  I  cannot  tell  where  he 
may  be,  but  ahc  is  here — alone." 

His  great  dark  e^'es  seemed  to  have  Hame  in- 
them,  like  a  lion's  b}-  night,  as  the}'  looked  down 
into  mine  in  the  dusk  of  the  stairway.  He 
gripped  my  shoulder  with  a  hard  hand. 

''  Tell  me  all,"  he  said.     And  I  told  him. 
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Once  lie  moaned  aloud,  like  a  strong  beast  hi 
torture,  as  lie  heard  :  that  was  all. 

He  heard  me  without  brealdng  his  silence  to 
the  end.  Then  he  leaned  against  the  wall 
of  the  stairs  and' covered  his  face  Avitli  his  hands, 
and  I  saw  the  large  tears  fall  through  his  clasped 
fingers,  and  drop  one  b}^  one. 

No  doubt  the  man  who  sees  what  he  cherishes 
dead  b}"  disease  in  her  3'6uth  suffers  much  less 
than  he  did  then.  For  to  Maiyx  she  was  not  o\\\j 
lost  as  utterl}^  as  by  death,  but  she  had  perished 
in  her  soul  as  in  her  body ;  she  was  destroyed 
more  absolutely  than  if  he  had  beheld  the  worms 
of  the  grave  devour  her.  The  lover  who  jields 
what  he  loves  to  Death,  tries  to  believe  he  does 
but  surrender  her  to  God  ;  but  he 

**  Oh,  111}'  love,  my  love  !  "  he  said  once  :  that 
was  all. 

Yeiy  soon  he  had  mastered  his  weakness  and 
stood  erect,  and  the  veins  were  like  knotted  ends 
on  his  bold  broad  forehead. 

"  We  are  free — now,"  he  said :  and  I  was  silent. 
For  I  knew  what  he  meant. 

But  what  would  vengeance  serve  her?  It  seemed 
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to  me,  a  lioiuan,  to  whom  vengeance  ^^•as  ^vild 
justice  and  sacred  duty,  for  the  first  tmie,  a  poor 
and  futile  thing.  It  could  change  nothing  ;  undo 
nothing  ;  restore  nothing.  What  use  was  it  ?  If 
one  killed  him  what  would  he  care  ? — he  was 
brave,  and  he  believed  in  no  hereafter. 

]\Iarvx  put  (Uit  his  arm  and  grasped  the  old 
bronze  handle  of  the  door. 

"  Let  me  see  her,"  he  said. 

I  clasped  his  hand  in  hesitation  :  I  was  afraid 
for  him  and  for  her. 

*'  I  was  her  master,"  he  said  bitterl}- ;  "I  will 
see  her.  She  shall  know  that  she  is  not  friend- 
less ; — nor  without  an  avenger.  Let  me  see  her. 
AVhat  do  you  fear  ?  Plave  I  not  learned  patience 
all  these  years  ?  " 

And  he  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and 
entered.  I  stayed  on  the  threshold  in  the 
iiloom. 

She  was  l3'ing  still  upon  the  hearth  as  I  had 
left  her  ;  her  arms  were  folded,  and  her  head  was 
bent  on  them ;  the  tumbled  masses  of  her  hair  hid 
her  face ;  the  flame  from  the  hearth  shed  a  dull 
red  light  about  the  dark  and  motionless  figure. 
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At  the  unclosing  of  the  door  she  started  and 
rose  to  her  feet,  and  stood  as  a  wounded  deer 
stands  at  gaze. 

Her  face  was  white,  and  the  eyes  were 
dilated,  and  the  misery  of  all  her  look  was  very 
great;  but  it  had  the  calmness  of  reason  and 
much  of  her  old  resolve  and  strength. 

AVhen  she  saw  ]Mar3'x  she  knew  him,  and  a 
deej)  Hush  mounted  over  all  the  j^allor  of  her 
face,  lookmg  as  if  it  scorched  her  as  it  rose. 

He  was  a  strong  man  and  had  learned  patience, 
as  he  said,  the  bitter  uncomplaining  patience  of 
a  hoj)eless  heart,  he  had  thought  to  be  calm.  But 
at  the  siu'ht  of  her  the  iron  bonds  of  his  strenoth 
Avere  wrenched  ajmrt ;  he  shook  from  head  to  foot; 
all  the  manhood  in  liim  melted  into  a  j^assionate 
pit}',  in  which  all  other  more  selfish  passions  were 
for  the  moment  drowned  and  dead.  He  crossed 
the  floor  of  the  chamber  with  a  cry,  and  fell  on 
his  knees  at  her  feet. 

"  Take  me,"  he  muttered,  '^  take  me  for  the 
only  thing  I  can  be — your  avenger!  Oh,  my 
love,  my  love  ! — your  lover  never,  your  master 
even  never  more,  but  3'our  friend  for  ever,  and 
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your  avenger.     Vengeance  is  all  that  is  left  to  us, 
but  as  God  lives  I  will  give  3'ou  that." 

And  he  kissed  the  dust  on  which  she  stood,  as 
lie  swore. 

She  looked  down  on  him,  startled  and  moved, 
and  with  the  blood  coming  and  going  in  her  face, 
find  her  eyes  resting  on  him,  bewildered,  and  in 
the  old  dulness  of  half-conscious  wonder. 

Then  as  he  vowed  his  vow  an  electric  thrill 
seemed  to  run  through  her,  she  put  out  her 
hands  and  thrust  them  against  the  air,  as  though 
thrusting  him  away. 

"  ^ly  friend  !    And  you  would  liuit  him  !  " 
Slie  muttered  the  words  iiiintly  :  she  was  like 
a  creature  not  fairly  awake  after  a  ghastly  dream. 
Maryx  rose  slowlj-  to  his  feet :  all   the  passion 
of  his  pit}'  and  his  pardon  frozen  in  his  breast. 

"  Your  aveuGjer — and  I  will  take  his  life  for 
yours,"  he  answered  slowly,  as  he  stood  erect 
before  her,  and  his  face,  burned  darker  by  the 
desert  sun,  had  a  terrible  look  upon  it. 

All  the  yearning  and  anguish  of  months  and 
3'ears  had  gone  out,  as  in  one  tempest-driven 
flood,  in  the  oath  with  whicli  lie  had  knelt  down 
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on  the  stones  before  lier  as  before  a  thing  made^ 
by  wrong  and.  by  dishonour,  onl}'  tenfold  more 
sacred  and  beloved :  and  all  this  was  frozen  in 
him  and  turned  back  upon  himself,  and  lay  upon 
his  soul  like  ice. 

She  listened,  and  she  understood. 

With  one  splendid  gesture  she  threw  her  hair 
out  of  her  eyes,  and  stood  erect,  once  more  a 
living  thing  of  soul  and  fire. 

"  I  forbid  you  ! "  she  cried,  as  she  faced  him  ; 
and  her  voice  lost  its  weakness,  and  rang  clear 
and  loud  as  a  bell  strikes.  "  I  forbid  you ! 
There  is  nothing  to  avenge." 

' '  Nothing  ?     What !     You  forgive  ?  " 

*'  There  is  nothing  to  forgive." 

**What!  Are  you  woman,  and  born  of 
woman  ?  Are  you  not  forsaken  like  the  vilest 
thing  that  lives  ?  " 

The  burnmg  colour  stained  her  face  red  once 
more. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  forgive  ;  he  lias  loved 
me  ! " 

Marj'x  laughed  aloud. 

Men  who  have  truth,  and  honour,  and  fidelity 
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spent  their  lives  like  water  3'ear  after  year, 
unloved  and  uncared  for,  going  to  their  graves 
unmourned.  And  such  passion  -  as  this  was 
given  to  falsehood  and  to  faithlessness  ! 

She  took  a  step  towards  him;  licr  face  was 
crimson,  her  mouth  was  firm,  her  hair  tossed 
back  showed  her  eyes  gleaming,  but  resolute, 
under  her  lovely,  low,  broad  brows — the  brows 
of  the  Ariadne. 

"Listen!"  she  said  swiftly.  '"'I  have  been 
mad,  I  think,  but  now  I  am  sane.  I  remember  ; 
3'ou  were  always  good — good  and  great — and  I 
seemed  tliankless,  though  I  was  not  so  in  my 
heai*t.  You  used  to  be  ni}'  master,  and  you  were 
full  of  patience  and  pity,  and  I  remember  and  I 
am  grateful.  Yes.  But — listen  !  Unless  you  pro- 
mise me  never  to  touch  a  liair  of  his  head,  never 
to  go  near  to  him  save  in  geutJeness,  I  will  kill 
you  before  you  can  reach  him.  Yes  ;  I  am  calm, 
and  I  say  the  thing  I  mean.  Life  is  over  for 
me,  but  I  will  find  strength  to  save  him :  the 
gods  hear  me,  and  the}'  know." 

Then  she  was  silent,  and  lier  mouth  shut 
close,  as  though   it  were   the  mouth  of  a  mask 
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•in  marble.     Her  words  were  not  empty  breath, 
she  would  have  done  the  thmg  she  said. 

There   was   perfect   silence    in   the    chamber. 

Then  ^Nlarj^x  laughed  as  men  laugh  in  the  dreams 

-of  fever,  or  when  they  die  of  thh'st  on  a  battle-field. 

''And  they  say  that   God  made  woman!"   he 

cried  aloud. 

Her  e,yes  were  steady  and  resolute  under  the 
straight  classic  Ariadne  brows.  She  was  gather- 
ing her  memories  up  slowly,  one  by  one,  and 
ihe  courage  and  endurance  natural  to  her  were 
awoke. 

*'  There  is  nothing  to  avenge,"  she  said  again. 
''Nothing,  nothing;  if  I  choose  to  forgive. 
What  are  you  to  me  ?  You  have  no  right.  If 
my  father  lived  and  would  hurt  him,  I  would 
say  to  him  wliat  I  say  to  you.  He  has  loved 
me  :  can  anything  alter  that  ?  I  tired  him — he 
left  me— that  must  be  my  f\iult.  When  the 
sun  passes,  does  the  earth  curse  the  sun?" 

Her   voice    shook,    and    lost    its    momentary 
strength;    but   she    conquered   lier   weakness — 
since  such  weakness  would  be  blame  to  him. 
"You  are  my  friend— yet  speak   of   hurting 
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him !  Do  you  not  know  ?  While  he  lives  I 
will  live.  I  could  not  die  and  leave  him  on  the 
earth,  in  the  light,  smiling  on  others  !  You 
will  not  hurt  him  ?     Promise  me  ! " 

Maryx  made  no  reply. 

"You  do  not  j)romise  ?" 

**No." 

**  Then  go.  I  can  see  you  no  more  until 
3'ou  do." 

She  turned  her  face  from  liim,  and  with  a 
gesture  signed  to  him  to  leave  her. 

He  stood  there,  not  seeming  to  see  the  sign, 
nor  to  see  that  she  had  turned  away  from 
him. 

*'  Must  one  be  worthless  to  be  loved  like 
that ! "  he  muttered  ;  and  his  head  fell  on  his 
chest,  and  he  looked  like  an  old  man  grey  with 
age,  and  he  turned  and  came  out  from  the 
chamber,  moving  feebly,  and  like  one  blind. 

I  went  from  the  threshold  to  her  side. 

**  Oh,  my  dear,  are  you  grown  cruel  ?  That 
man  is  noble,  and  full  of  pity  and  pain,  and  in 
the  old  time  he  served  3'ou  with  so  much  ten- 
derness." 

VOL.    III.  H 
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She  crouched  clown  by  the  side  of  the  hearth 
and  sighed  heavily. 

**  I  cannot  help  it — let  me  be." 

Then  suddenly  she  looked  up  at  me  With  wide- 
open  desj)airing  ej^es. 

•  "  He  was  weary  of  me.  It  was  my  fault :  not 
his.  I  did  not  know — I  did  not  know.  His 
love  was  my  glory — how  could  I  tell  ?  When 
I  went  to  that  cruel  city  then  I  learned, — I  was 
only  a  mere  frail  foolish  thing  in  his  sight, 
as  the  others  ^vere — only  that ;  but  how  could  I 
tell?" 

And  then  once  more  her  head  sank  dowai,  and 
she  wept  bitterl}^ 

"  Yet  you  think  those  who  love  you  have  no 
right  to  avenge  you?"  I  cried  to  her. 

She   stretched   her    arms   out   to   the   vacant 
air. 

"  There  is  no  vengeance  that  would  not  beggar 
me  more.  Whilst  he  lives,  I  will  find  strength 
to  live.  What  vengeance  do  I  want?  He  has 
loved  me — the  gods  are  good  ! " 
.  Then  she  swooned,  and  lost  consciousness, 
and  lay  there,  by  the  low  fire  of  the  bearth,  like 
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some  fair  pluckt  Howei*  cast  down  upon  the 
stones. 

AVliat  could  one  do  ?  Any  vengeance  would 
only  beggar  her  the  more. 

I  sat  awake  all  the  long  cold  night. 


W^Ml 
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CHAPTEB  YII. 


Quite  in  the  east  of  Rome,  nigh  the  Porta 
Tiburtina,  on  the  way  that  goes  to  Tivoli,  there 
is  an  okl  brick  tower,  whose  age  no  man  knows, 
and  whose  walls  are  all  scarred  and  burned  with 
war. 

The  winding  streets  are  set  about  it  in 
a  strange  network,  and  at  its  base  there  is  a 
great  stone  basin,  where  the  women  wash  their 
linen  and  the  pretty  pigeons  bathe.  From  its 
casements,  barred  with  iron,  you  looked  down- 
ward into  one  of  the  green  gardens,  shadowed 
with  leaning  pines  and  massive  ilex,  that  are  the 
especial  glor}^  of  our  city;  and  outward  3'ou  saw 
over  all  the  majestic  width  of  Rome,  away  to  the 
far  distance   where   the  trees   of   Monte   Mario 
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arise,  and  the  Spada  Villa  sits  on  the  hillside, 
like  an  old  man  who  crouches  and  counts  over 
the  crimes  of  his  3'outh,  to  the  lovely  long  lines 
of  light  where  the  sea  lies,  and  where  at  sunset 
all  the  little  white  and  rosy  clouds  seem  to  go 
flocking  westward  like  a  flight  of  birds. 

In  the  middle  ages,  and  maybe  even  earlier, 
when  Stilicho  counselled  the  making  of  the 
adjacent  gate,  the  tower  had  been  a  fortress 
and  a  fighting-place ;  later  on  it  had  been  a 
dwelling-place,  chiefly  sought  by  artists  for  the 
sunlit  wonder  of  its  view,  and  its  solitude  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  the  man}^  legends 
that  had  gathered  about  it,  as  the  owls  lived  on 
its  roof.  It  had  spacious  chambers,  painted  and 
vaulted,  and  some  were  so  high  that  no  single 
sort  of  noise  from  the  streets  below  could  reach 
there,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  save  the  sound 
of  the  birds'  wings  and  the  rush  of  the  wind  on 
stormy  days  amongst  the  clouds. 

To  this  i)lace  after  a  while  she  came  and  lived. 
"When  I  told  her  at  last  of  the  curious  treasure 
she  had  inherited,  it  scarcely  seemed  to  make 
an}"  impression  on  her  ;  her  first  instinct  was  to 
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refuse  it ;  then,  when  I  reasoned  with  her,  she 
would  onl}'  take  a  small  part. 

*'  Keep  me  enough  to  live  on,"  she  said,  "  and 
give  the  rest  to  the  poor." 

From  the  great  goodness  of  my  priestl}'' 
friend,  we  had  no  trouble  or  interference  of  any 
kmd,  only  it  was  difficult  to  make  her  under- 
stand or  comi^ly  with  the  few  formalities  that 
were  needful  for  her  entrance  into  the  inheritance 
of  the  dead  miser. 

Amongst  other  things  which  had  belonged  to 
him,  and  been  secreted  b}"  him,  were  many 
jewels ;  diamonds,  large  as  the  eggs  of  little 
birds ;  and  rubies  and  sapphires  uncut.  She 
looked  at  them,  and  pushed  them  away  with 
disgust. 

*'  Let  them  be  sold,"  she  said ;  "  there  are 
always  the  poor " 

And,  indeed,  there  are  always  the  poor  :  the 
vast  throngs  born  century  after  century,  only  to 
know  the  pangs  of  life  and  of  death,  and  nothing 
more.  Methinks  that  human  life  is,  after  all, 
but  like  a  human  body,  with  a  fair  and  smiling 
face,  but  all  the  limbs  ulcered  and  cramped  and 
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racked  with  pain.  No  surgery  of  statecraft  has 
ever  known  how  to  keep  the  fair  head  erect,  yai 
give  the  trunk  and  the  limbs  health. 

As  time  went  on  she  grew  thankful  to  have  the 
needs  of  life  thus  supplied  to  her  without  effort, 
for  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  maintain 
herself;  and  her  old  pride,  though  it  had  bent  to 
one,  changed  in  notliing  to  others,  and  she  would 
have  starved  sooner  than  have  taken  a  crust 
she  had  not  earned.  But  alwaj's  she  refused 
to  spend  more  of  the  stores  of  the  Ghetto 
than  was  necessary  for  her  personal  and  daily 
wants ;  and  she  gave  away  such  large  sums  and 
so  much  treasure,  that  she  left  herself  barely 
enough  for  those  wants,  simple  though  they  were. 

"  The  money  was  wrung  from  the  poor,  that  I 
am  sure.  It  shall  go  back  to  them,"  she  said  ; 
and  if  I  had  not  been  able  to  cheat  her  inno- 
centty,  and  so  restrain  her  hand,  she  would  have 
been  once  more  amongst  those  who  wake  in  the 
morning  not  knowing  whence  their  dail}'  bread 
could  come. 

Rome  began  to  speak  of  her  story,  but  no  one 
saw  her. 
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"  Find  me  some  place  where  no  one  will  know 
that  I  am  living,"  she  said  to  me.  So  I  found 
her  the  old  brick  tower,  with  its  pines  and  its 
old  orange-trees  behind  it,  and  the  owls  and  the 
pigeons  about  its  roof,  where  the  wind-sown 
plants  had  made  a  living  wreath  of  green. 

I  made  it  as  beautiful  as  I  could  without 
letting  it  show  that  mone}-  had  been  spent  there, 
for  of  riches  she  had  a  strange  horror ;  and 
when  she  saw  anything  that  seemed  to  her  to 
have  cost  gold,  she  said  alwaj^s,  "  take  it  awa}^ 
and  sell  it  for  the  poor."  For  she  had  some- 
thing ii>  her,  as  in  the  old  daj^s  we  had  used  to 
say,  of  the  serenity  of  the  early  saints,  mingled 
with  all  the  Pagan  force  and  Pagan  graces  of  her 
mind  and  character.  And,  so  far  as  she  thought 
of  them  at  all,  she  abhorred  the  riches  of  Ben 
Sulim,  because  she  was  sure  that  oppression  and 
dishonesty  and  avarice,  and  all  the  unpunished 
sins  of  the  usurer  and  of  the  miser,  had  piled 
that  hoard  together. 

It  were  hard  to  tell  the  cliange  that  had  come 
over  her.  All  the  absorption  into  Art  which  had 
once  isolated  her  from  the  world  of  others,  had 
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now  become  equiill}'  absorbed  into  the  memory 
of  her  love,  and  a  more  absolute  isolation  still. 
After  that  night  beside  the  hearth -fire,  she  never 
named  him.  Only  once,  when,  in  my  loathing 
of  his  heartlessness,  I  let  escape  me  words  too 
furious  against  him,  she  stopped  me  as  though  I 
uttered  blasi^hemy. 

Tlie  great  fidelit}^  of  hers  never  waned  or 
wavered.  He  had  forsaken  her  :  she  could  not 
see  that  this  could  make  any  change  in  her 
own  fealty.  She  lived  because  he  lived,  and  for 
no  other  reason. 

Her  life  indeed  was  a  living  death. 

AVlien  one  is  young  still,  and  has  by  nature 
pure  health  and  strength,  actual  death  does  not 
come  as  easily  as  poets  picture  it.  But  because 
the  body  ails  little,  and  the  limbs  move  without 
effort,  and  the  pulses  beat  with  regulaiity,  none 
the  less  does  a  living  death  fall  on  the  senses 
and  the  soul ;  and  the  days  and  the  j-ears  are  a 
long  blank  waste  that  no  effort  can  recall  or  dis- 
tinguish, and  all  the  sweet  glad  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  earth  are  mere  pain,  as  tliey  are 
to  the  dying. 
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And  there  was  no  consolation  i^ossible  for 
her — for  her  by  whom  Rome  had  been  found  a 
ruin,  and  Love  had  been  found  a  destroyer.  To 
her  all  gods  were  dead :  she  had  no  faith  on 
which  to  lean. 

The  Farnesiani  women  who  live  immured  in 
the  walls  by  the  Viminal  Hill,  murmuring  their 
ceaseless  adoration  of  the  Sacrament,  where 
never  daylight  comes,  or  voices  of  friends  are 
heard,  or  human  faces  seen,  are  less  desolate, 
are  more  blessed  than  she,  for  in  their  living 
sepulchre  they  have  dreams  of  an  eternal  life 
that  shall  compensate  for  all. 

But  to  her  this  self-deception  was  not  possible. 
For  her  the  Mother  of  Angels  had  no  sigh  or 
smile. 

Yet  there  was  in  her  a  gi'eat  tenderness,  which 
had  been  lacking  before  ;  suffering  and  love  had 
brought  to  her  that  sympathy  which  before  had 
been  wanting.  She  had  been  pure  and  truthful, 
and  never  unkind ;  but  she  had  been  hard  as 
the  marble  on  which  she  wrought.  Now  no  kind 
of  pain  was  alien  to  her ;  the  woe  of  others  was 
sacred  to  her ;  when   she  spoke  to  the  hungry 
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and  the  naked  there  were  tears  in  lier  voice  ; 
when  she  saw  a  little  child  at  its  mother's  breast, 
an  infinite  yearning  came  into  her  eyes. 

So  the  days  and  the  weeks  and  the  months 
went  on,  and  she  dwelt  here  in  this  high  tower, 
midisturhed,  and  thinking  only  of  one  creature. 
I  am  sm'e  she  had  no  hoj^e  that  he  would 
return  to  her.  He  had  left  her  alone  in  her 
desolation,  as  Ariadne  was  left  on  Naxos.  Only, 
to  her  no  consolation  was  possible. 

I  do  not  think  either  that  she  ever  understood 
the  deep  wrong  that  he  had  done  to  her.  In 
some  way  she  had  wearied  him,  and  he  had 
forsaken  her :  that  she  understood.  But  she 
cherished  the  memories  of  his  love  as  her  one 
chief  glory  upon  earth.  She  would  have  said, 
as  Heloise  says  in  one  of  her  letters  : — 

**  Plus  jc  m'humilias  pour  toi  plus  j'espt'rais  gfif^ner  dans  ton 
coeur.  Si  le  niaitre  du  inoude,  si  ronipcreur  lui-nicMne,  eut  voulu 
ni'honortT  du  nom  d<*  son  epouse,  j'aurais  inieux  aime  otre 
appelee  ta  niaitrcssc  f[ue  sa  femme  et  son  inipcratrice." 

The  world  calls  this  sin.  Aye,  the  world  is 
very  wise,  no  doubt. 

It  chooses  its  words  well — the  world  which 
lets  the  adulteress  pass  up  the  throne-rooms  of 
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courts,  and  live  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
and  bear  her  jewels  on  her  forehead  of  brass, 
and  wear  the  robe  of  her  husband's  shame  as 
though  it  were  a  garment  of  righteousness ;  but 
on  the  woman  who  has  loved  greatly,  and  only 
loved  too  well,  and  has  dared  be  faithful,  and 
knew  no  solace  for  love's  loss,  pours  down  its 
burning  oil  of  contumely,  whilst  it  thrusts  her 
to  a  living  tomb,  as  Rome  its  vestals. 

No  doubt  the  world  is  wise, — and  just. 

But  she  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  The 
little  she  had  seen  of  it  in  that  white  gilded 
city  which  had  made  her  misery,  had  filled  her 
with  hon-or.  She  had  felt  any  look  of  homage 
from  other  eyes  than  his  an  infidelit}^  to  him. 
She  would  have  been  glad  to  be  unlovely  in  other's 
sight  to  be  more  utterly  his  own. 

As  for  me  I  never  asked  her  anything. 

I  could  imagine  without  any  words  the  terrible 
ease  with  which  he  had  made  her  believe  a  great 
passion  pure  as  religion  and  divine  as  martyrdom, 
and  then  wearying  himself  of  the  ver}-  purity  and 
grace  of  the  thing  he  had  invoked,  had  droj^ped 
the  veil,  and  let  her  see  herself  and  him  as  others 
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saw  them.  He  had  been,  like  the  iiuigicians  of 
old,  who  by  their  spells  called  up  all  shapes  so 
beautiful  and  unearthly,  that  the  magician  flung 
down  his  crj'stal  and  fled  appalled  from  the  thing 
that  he  had  summoned. 

I  never  asked  her  anything.  I  served  her  in 
all  ways  I  could,  as  I  had  done  ever  since  that 
time  when  she  had  come  to  me  in  the  midda}^ 
sun  with  the  poppies  and  the  i)assiflora  flowers  in 
her  hands,  and  I  had  awakened  from  my  sleep 
and  said  to  her,  "  Dear, — Love  is  cruel ;  that  he 
always  is." 

I  was  glad  and  thankful  that  she  knew  me  well 
enough  never  to  off'er  me  any  of  the  gold  of  the 
dead  man :  that  would  have  stung  me  so  indeed 
that  I  think  I  could  never  more  have  looked  upon 
her  face.  But  she  knew  me  too  well ;  and  I  did 
such  service  for  her  as  I  could,  making  fit  for  her 
the  old,  dusky,  lofty  rooms,  and  finding  an  honest 
woman  to  dwell  there,  for  Ersilia  could  not  leave 
her  own  dwelling-house,  and  going  on  with  my 
own  labours  at  the  corner  of  the  bridge,  so  as  to 
be  no  burden  to  any  one. 

The  poor  little  Greek  boy  haunted  the  place, 
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and  begged  so  piteously  to  see  lier  once  that  I 
could  not  deny  him.  But  it  hurt  her  so  much 
that  I  was  fain  to  hui-ry  him  away.  She  knew 
nothing  of  his  service  to  her,  and  onh^  remem-. 
bered  at  the  sight  of  him  all  the  days  that  were 
gone  : — he  was  sorely  wounded,  but  he  loved  her 
well,  and  submitted. 

"  It  is  hard !  " — he  said  once. 

"  It  is  hard,"  said  I ;  "all  great  love  is.  That 
is  how  we  tell  the  true  from  the  false.  You 
would  not  purchase  the  right  of  seeing  her  at  the 
cost  of  telling  her  the  debts  she  owes  to  you  ?  " 

"Ah,  no — never,  never,"  said  the  poor  little  lad, 
who,  though  timid  and  false  in  some  ways,  in  his 
love  of  her  was  courageous  and  very  true  ;  and  he 
would  come  at  evening  time  under  the  walls  of 
the  tower  and  play  on  his  flute,  in  hopes  that  the 
sounds  might  float  up  to  her  and  soothe  her; 
and  the  women  at  the  fountain  would  stop  in 
beating  their  linen,  and  the  dogs  would  cease 
barking  and  come  round,  and  the  people  at  the 
doorways  would  pause  in  their  quarrelling  and 
swearing,  and  the  very  pigeons  seemed  to  be 
pleased  as  they  circled  round  and  round  before 
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tlieii*  good  night's  sleej) — but  I  doubt  if  ever  she 
heard. 

She  never  seemed  to  me  either  to  listen  to,  or 
to  see,  anything  that  was  in  the  air  or  around  her 
in  the  streets — unless  it  were  some  misery  that 
slie  could  relieve  in  any  way,  or  some  little  child 
laughing  and  catching  at  its  mother's  hair. 

I  think  the  world  only  held  for  her  one  face, 
and  the  air  only  one  voice  :  and  wherever  she 
went  she  saw  and  heard  those. 

And  though  I  had  promised  what  Maryx  had 
refused  to  promise,  there  were  times  that  I  felt 
that  whoever  killed  Hilaiion  would  do  well. 

He  never  came  to  Kome. 

But  I  think  she  always  hoped  with  every  sun 
which  rose  that  he  might  come  there,  for  she 
would  cover  herself  so  that  no  one  could  have 
told  whether  she  were  lovely  or  unlovel}',  }'oung 
or  old,  and  would  walk  to  and  fro  the  city  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  look- 
ing in  every  face  she  met ;  and  Home  was  only 
dear  to  her  now  because  its  stones  had  borne  his 
iiteps  and  its  waters  mirrored  his  image. 

All  powers,  or  thought,  of  .Vi*t,  seemed  to  have 
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perished  in  her,  and  this  i^ained  me  most  of  all. 
It  seemed  as  if  when  that  cla}'  figure  had 
crumbled  down  into  a  heap  of  grey  earth  in 
Paris,  all  the  genius  in  her  had  passed  away 
with  it. 

I  hoped  always  that  the  sight  of  the  marbles 
would  awake  it  in  her  once  more,  as  the  sight  of 
the  tawny  Tiber  rolling  beneath  the  moon  had 
brought  back  her  reason.  But  she  passed  by  the 
noble  things  that  she  had  worshipped  as  though 
they  were  not  there,  and  looked  in  the  face  of 
the  Dioscuri,  and  knew  them  not,  for  any  sign 
she  gave.  I  would  have  spoken  to  Maryx  and 
asked  his  counsel,  but  I  dared  not  do  it.  His 
own  fate  seemed  to  me  so  terrible,  and  his  woe  so 
sacred,  that  I  dared  not  enter  his  presence. 

He  stayed  on  in  Rome :  that  was  all  I  knew. 

Once  or  twice  I  went  and  saw  his  mother,  to 
w^hom  I  dared  not  speak  of  Gioja,  for  she  had  a 
peasant's  narrowness  of  judgment,  and  a  mother's 
bitterness  of  exclusive  love.  She  gi'ew  blind, 
and  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  se^  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  in  the  atrium,  and  the  sun  sliinmg  on 
the  roof  of  the  pope's  palace,  which  had  made 
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her  feel  she  was  living  iii  the  city  of  God.  But 
she  could  still  see  the  face  of  her  son,  and  could 
read  what  it  told  her,  though  she  saw  it  through 
the  mist  of  failing  sight. 

"  It  is  as  I  said,"  she  repeated  for  the  hun- 
dreth  time.  "  It  is  as  I  said.  The  marble  has 
fallen  on  him  and  crushed  him ;  it  feU  on  his- 
father's  breast,  it  has  fallen  on  his  heart :  that  is 
all.  He  thought  he  had  mastered  it :  but  yovL 
see " 

For  the  marble  was  to  her  a  real  and  devilish, 
thing ;  bearing  blows  in  subjection  many  a  year,, 
to  rise  and  crush  its  hewer  at  the  last. 

"  If  he  had  only  made  the  image  of  the  time 
God !  " — she  said,  and  told  her  beads.  She  had 
in  her  the  firm  belief  and  the  intense  hatred 
which  made  the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  early 
monastic  ages  rend  out  the  eyes  and  bruise  the 
bosom  of  the  pagan  deities,  and  obliterate  with  axe 
and  knife  the  laughing  groups  of  Hours  and  of 
nymphs. 

"  Does  he  work?  "  I  asked  Giulio. 

*'  Since  he  came  back — never,"  the  old  man 
answered  me,  and  I  was  afraid  to  ask  to  see  him, 
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and  went  out  of  the  light  lovely  house  where 
the  roses  were  pushmg  between  the  columns, 
and  the  nightmgales  sang  all  the  long  sprmg 
nights. 

For  it  was  sprmg  now  once  more. 

"  You  are  cruel  to  Maryx,  my  dear,"  I  said, 
timidly  to  her  that  evenmg,  for  I  felt  timid  with 
her,  being  ever  afraid  to  touch  some  wound. 

"  He  would  hurt  him,"  she  said,  under  her 
breath,  and  her  face  flushed  and  grew  white 
again. 

I  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  urge  her. 
I  think  that  it  was,  without  her  knowing  it,  her 
sense  of  the  love  of  Maryx  which  made  her  heart 
harden  itself  like  stone  to  him :  for  to  a  woman 
who  loves  greatly  even  the  mere  utterance  of  any 
passion  from  any  other  than  the  one  she  loves 
seems  a  sort  of  insult,  and  to  hearken  to  it  would 
be  an  infidelity. 

**  Why  did  she  let  the  god  come  to  her  ;  she 
could  have  died  first,"  she  had  said,  long  before 
of  Ariadne ;  and  she  herself  would  have  died,  that 
being  her  readmg  of  faithfulness.  And  truly  there 
is  no  other. 
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Spring  had  come,  I  say,  and  nowhere  is  spring 
more  heautiful  than  here  in  Home. 

The  glad  water  sparkles  and  ripples  every- 
where ;  above  the  broad  porphyry  basins  butter- 
flies of  every  colour  flutter,  and  swallows  fly ; 
lovers  and  children  swing  balls  of  flowers,  made 
as  only  our  Romans  know  how  to  make  them  ;  the 
-wide  lawns  under  the  deep-shadowed  avenues  are 
full  of  blossoms  ;  the  air  is  full  of  fragrance  ;  the 
palms  rise  against  a  cloudless  sky ;  the  nights  are 
lustrous  ;  in  the  cool  of  the  great  galleries  the 
statues  seem  to  smile  ;  so  spring  had  been  to  me 
alwaj's ;  but  now  the  season  was  without  joy,  and 
the  scent  of  the  flowers  on  the  wind  hurt  me  as 
it  smote  \\\y  nostrils. 

For  a  gi'eat  darkness  seemed  always  between 
me  and  the  sun,  and  I  wondered  that  the  birds 
could  sing,  and  the  children  run  amongst  the 
blossoms — the  world  being  so  vile. 

The  spring  brought  no  change  to  her;  no 
change  could  ever  come ;  tliere  was  the  pity  of 
it.  She  lived  on  merely  because  he  lived  ;  she 
had  said  the  truth  ;  she  could  not  set  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  of  the  grave  between  herself  and  him  ; 
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she  could  not  sink  into  eternal  silence  whilst  his 
voice  was  still  upon  some  other's  ear,  his  kiss 
upon  some  other's  mouth.  For  all  else,  life  w^as 
teiTible  to  her ;  and  the  fever  of  it  began  to  con- 
sume her,  and  she  grew  weak  and  suffered 
much,  though  she  never  complained ;  always 
indifferent  to-  physical  pain,  she  was  now  as  it 
seemed  insensible  to  it,  and  her  genius  seemed 
dead. 

She  had  bought,  everything  that  ever  he  had 
written,  and  she  had  learned  the  tongue  that  they 
were  "smtten  in,  and  night  and  day  she  hung 
over  them,  and  their  j)ages  grew  blistered  and 
illegible  in  many  places  with  the  scorching  tears 
that  fell  on  them. 

Once  I  found  her  thus  :  her  eyes  gazed  at  me 
wearily,  and  with  sad  bewilderment. 

"I  trj'  to  see  in  them  what  he  wished  for,  and 
where  I  failed,"  she  said,  with  a  piteous  hu- 
mility in  her  w^ords. 

I  cursed  the  books,  and  him  by  whom  they 
were  written.  I  could  have  said  to  her  the 
truth;  I  could  have  said,  "you  had  no  fault 
save   this  ;    that    with    vou  he    heard    but  the 
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niglitingales,  and  so  pined  fur  the  jibbeiing 
apes !  " 

But  I  forbore  ;  I  was  afraid  lest  she  shoukl 
turn  to  hate  me,  knowing  that  I  hated  him. 

Weaker  natures  than  hers  wouhl  have  sought 
sympathy,  and  woukl  have  suffered  shame  :  she 
did  neither.  She  was  too  absohitel}'  pure  in  the 
perfectness  of  her  love  to  be  conscious  of  that 
shame  which  is  the  reflection  of  the  world's 
reproaches ;  there  was  no  "  world  "  for  her  ;  and 
she  had  been  too  used  to  dwell  alone  amidst  her 
dreams  and  her  labours  to  seek  for  the  pity  or 
the  pardon  of  others,  or  to  regret  its  absence. 
She  had  fallen  in  her  own  sight,  not  because  he 
had  loved  her,  but  because  he  had  left  her ; 
because  she  had  in  some  way  that  she  did  not 
imderstand  become  of  no  value,  and  no  honour, 
and  no  worth  in  his  sight. 

She  did  not  rebel  against  liis  sentence,  but  she 
loathed  herself  because  she  had  incurred  it. 
All  the  lofty,  pure,  and  poetic  passion  which  she 
had  dreamed  of  in  her  ignorance  over  the  pages 
of  Dante  and  Petrareca  and  Sospitra  she  had 
given    to  him :  tliat  she  had  been  nothing,    in 
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truth,  higher  or  better  than  a  toy  to  hmi  was  in- 
comprehensible to  this  nature  which  had  the 
purit}'  and  the  force  of  Electra  and  Antigone. 
In  some  wa}'  she  had  failed :  that  was  all  she 
knew. 

With  her  he  had  heard  only  the  nightingales. 
And  in  some  strange,  horrible  way,  the  snakes 
and  [the  apes  had  been  stronger  than  she,  and 
to  him  had  been  sweeter,  and  so  had  drawn 
him  back  to  them  and  had  left  her  alone. 

That  was  all  she  knew. 

With  an '  intense  pride  she  had  an  intense 
humilitj'.  ''He  loved  me  once,"  she  said;  and 
this  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  wonder  still  so  great 
that  it  excused  in  him  all  later  cruelty  ;  and,  like 
the  woman  she  once  had  pitied  on  the  Maremma 
shore,  she  would  not  have  wished  her  wounds 
less  deep,  nor  their  pain  less,  nor  their  hideous- 
ness  less,  because  those  wounds  assured  her — he 
had  loved  her  once. 

Alas  !  even  this  poor  and  bitter  consolation 
was  a  self-deception.  Even  when  he  had  laid  his 
roses  on  her  knees  and  wooed  her  first,  he  had 
not  loved  her,  not  even  with  such  love  as  that 
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foul  patrician  jade  wrung  from  him  by  treading 
on  his  worn  heart,  as  a  vine  gatherer  on  the  bruised 
and  pressed-out  grapes  crushed-  in  the  vats  at 
autumn. 

For  so  he  soon  told  me,  even  he,  himself,  with 
that  cynical  frankness  which  at  times  broke  up 
from  under  the  soft  disguises  of  his  usual  words. 

He  had  never  come  to  Rome  ;  never  once  since 
that  chill  and  bitter  Lenten  night  when  ]\Iaryx 
and  I  had  found  the  chamber  empty,  and  Hermes 
in  the  moonlight  alone. 

I,  asking  always  people  whom  I  knew,  learned 
that  he  had  never  been  in  Rome  since  then,  nor 
ever  once  at  Dai'la.  It  Avas  not  fear  certainly 
which  kept  him  from  the  city ;  but  probably  it 
was  that  sort  of  restless  but  fruitless  and  vague 
remorse  which  is  the  repentance  of  such  a  man 
as  he. 

For  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  in 
men  lies  less,  I  think,  m  what  the}'  do  than  in 
how  they  feel,  and  so  less  m  act  than  conscience  ; 
and  many  a  one  amongst  us  could  undo  the  evil 
he  has  done  if  only  he  would  not  push  away  the 
pain  it  causes  him,  and  hurry  on  leaving  the  i)ast 
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"behind  him  like  a  dead  mule  on  the  high  road  to 
rot  forgotten. 

We  all  sin,  hut  some  of  us  walk  on,  not  looking 
back,  and  some  of  us  do  look  back,  and  thus  do 
go  again  over  the  ill-trodden  path,  and  so,  per- 
chance, meet  angels  on  the  way — to  mend  it. 

Hilarion  never  looked  back :  not  because  he 
was  altogether  cruel,  but  because  he  had  tender- 
ness sufficient  twined  in  with  his  cruelt}'  to  make 
him  reluctant  to  see  imm,  although  quite  reckless 
as  to  causing  it.  The  masters  of  the  world 
would  slay  ten  thousand  victims  here  in  Eome, 
yet  weep  sometimes  if  a  beloved  slave  died  :  and 
why? — because  they  were  only  Humanit}-  let 
loose  to  all  its  instincts. 

I  dreaded  lest  he  should  come  to  Rome,  for  I 
knew  that  even  such  comparative  calm  as  she  had 
attained  would  be  destroyed  again,  if  she  could 
behold  his  face  or  hear  his  footstep  on  the  stones. 

I  watched  for  him  ceaselessly  and  in  anxiet}-, 
but  he  never  came,  and  I  heard  that  he  was  in 
Paris  and  in  other  places  that  he  loved,  and  the 
vile  Sovrana  woman  was  also  absent,  and  the  pale 
5  ad  peace  that  reigned  with  us,  as  it  reigns  over 
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a  biuied  village  when  the  snow  has  covered  it,  and 
the  fires  are  out,  and  the  cries  stilled,  and  the 
sleepers  all  sleeping  forever,  was  Untroubled  by 
any  burst  of  storm  or  break  of  dawn. 

It  was  night  with  us  alwaj's :  night  always  : 
even  in  the  golden  glory  of  wide  Eome,  with  the 
light  upon  the  ameth^'stine  hills,  and  blue  aerial 
distances,  and  the  sound  of  birds'  wings  and 
children's  laughter,  and  the  people's  gladness, 
everywhere  about  the  bright  broad  waters. 
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One  evening,  when  a  late  Easter  was  quite 
over,  I  was  carrving  home  some  work  that  I 
had  done,  and  I  went  perforce  past  the  x:)alace 
of  the  Sovrana  princes ;  the  palace  of  his  black- 
browed  wanton,  who  there  ruled  lilve  Ol^'mpia 
Pamfili,  and  had  the  great  world  all  about  her  ; 
for  she  who  makes  her  husband's  shame,  now- 
adays can  clothe  herself  with  it  as  with  a  gar- 
ment of  righteousness  ;  be  her  lord  only  but  vile 
also. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  courtyard  of  the 
place,  there  was  a  vast  crowd  of  gay  grand 
j)eople  coming  and  going ;  amongst  them  I  at 
length  saw  Hilarion  ;  he  was  entering  the  house. 
My  heart  leapt  with  a  wild  bound,  as  though  the 
blood  of  only  twenty  years  pulsed  in  it. 
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But  for  my  promise  to  her  lie  would  have  died 
with  the  moment  that  the  moonlight  fell  on  his 
fair,  serene,  cold  features,  and  re^'Baled  them  to 
me. 

I  left  ni}^  errand  undone,  and  waited  by  the 
palace  gates.  It  was  in  the  oldest  part  of  Rome 
— a  mighty  place  built  out  of  travertine,  from 
great  ruins,  in  the  middle  ages  b}^  some  pope ; 
just  now  its  courts  were  alight  with  lamps  and 
torches,  and  up  the  vast  stairs  one  could  see  the 
serving  men,  all  red  and  gold,  like  strutting  paro- 
quets standing  one  above  another ;  no  doubt 
this  kind  of  life  must  be  fine  to  lead,  and  I  dare- 
say people  in  the  midst  of  it  very  soon  forget — 
unless  they  wish  very  much  to  remember. 

I  stood  outside  the  gates  with  sundry  other 
folks,  who  had  come  there  to  stare  at  the  foreign 
princes  and  great  ladies  who  alighted  and  passed 
up  between  the  men  in  red  and  gold. 

No  one  noticed  me ;  a  good  many  hours  went 
by;  the  people  by  the  gates  had  long  before 
growni  tired  of  looking  on,  and  had  gone  awa}' ;  I 
was  left  alone,  but  I  did  not  stir ;  there  were  a 
fret  and  fume  of  the  waitmg  horses  all  around. 
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and  their  breath  was  like  steam  on  the  night ; 
after  a  time  the  people  within  began  to  come 
forth  again,  amongst  the  earliest  of  them  he 
came  ;  in  j^our  great  world  lovers  are  careful  I 
believe  to  preserve  this  sort  of  affectation,  it 
saves  the  honour  of  the  ladies  and  their  lords. 

I  stopped  him  as  he  went  out  to  his  equipage. 

*'  Let  me  have  a  word  with  you,"  said  I. 

He  turned,  and  I  think  he  grew  paler ;  but  he 
was  brave  always,  and  for  me,  I  must  say,  he 
had  alwaj^s  been  gentle  in  his  conduct,  and  never 
had  made  me  feel  in  any  way  that  I  was  only  a 
cobbler  at  a  street  corner,  stitching  for  daily 
bread. 

"  Is  it  you,  old  friend  V  he  said,  with  a  kindly 
indifference — real  or  assumed.  "Do  you  want 
me  ?  It  is  late.  Will  not  to-morrow  do  as 
well  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  will  not  do,"  said  I.  "  Come 
out  with  me." 

And  he  came,  being  always  brave,  as  I  sa}',  and 
no  doubt  seeing  sonie  look  on  my  face  that  told 
him  I  was  longing  for  his  life. 

The  palace  stood,  as  I  say,  in  one  of  the  oldest 
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parts  of  Rome ;  a  turn  or  two  of  a  passage-way, 
and  one  was  in  front  of  the  dome  of  Agrippa,  the 
gloomiest,  gi-andest  thing  that  the.  world  holds, 
I  think,  above  all  when  the  moonlight  is  upon  it, 
as  it  was  on  it  now. 

I  walked  thence,  and  he  with  me ;  his  attend- 
ants remained  at  a  sign  from  him  before  the 
palace. 

When  there  Avas  no  one  to  hear  in  the,  deserted 
place,  I  stopped  ;  he  also. 

He  spoke  before  I  could  speak. 

"  If  3^ou  were  a  younger  man,  you  would  kill 
me — would  you  not  ?  " 

His  blue  eyes  were  serene,  and  met  mine,  but 
his  face  was  troubled. 

"  If  I  had  not  promised  never  to  harm  you,  I 
would  find  the  means  to  kill  3^ou  now,  old  though 
I  may  be." 

He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully. 

"  Whom  have  you  promised  ?  " 

"You  must  know.  There  cannot  be  two  who, 
so  wronged,  would  yet  forgive." 

He  sighed  a  little  restlessly. 

"  Is  she  well  ?  "  he  said,   after  a  pause,  and 
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there  was  a  sort  of  shame  in  his  voice,  and  his 
eyehcls  fell. 

I  cursed  him. 

Heaven  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.  I  called 
down  on  his  head  every  blight  and  vengeance  of 
heaven,  all  ill  and  wretchedness  and  despair  that 
life  can  ever  heap  on  those  whom  God  and  man 
forsake.  I  cursed  him  in  his  lying  down  and  his 
uprising,  in  his  manhood  and  his  age  ;  I  cursed 
all  offspring  that  might  be  begotten  by  him,  and 
all  women  that  his  love  might  light  on  ;  I  cursed 
him  as  in  the  Scriptures  holy  men  curse  the 
cliildren  of  hell. 

I  was  wrong,  and  such  curses  should  bHster 
the  lips  that  utter  them,  being  all  weak  and  at 
each  other's  mercy,  and  all  adrift  ui  an  inexpli- 
cable mystery  of  existence,  as  we  are.  But  I 
was  beside  mj'self ;  I  thought  only  of  her;  I 
saw  only  in  him  the  cruel  brutality  of  Love, 
which  in  his  passion-lloAver  hides  an  asp,  and 
with  his  kiss  upon  the  lips  gives  death. 

He  stood  tranquil  and  unmoved  under  the  fury 
of  my  words,  and  he  showed  no  resentment ;  he 
shuddered  a  Httle  once,  that  was  all.     He  did  not 
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seek  to  go  away.  He  stood  quite  quietly  by  the 
gi'anite  steps  of  the  Pantheon,  with  the  cohimns 
behind  him  that  have  withstood  the  fires  and  the 
sieges  of  two  thousand  years. 

Wlien  my  voice  had  died,  choked  in  my 
throat  by  the  force  of  my  own  misery  and  hate, 
he  looked  at  me,  with  his  clear  cold  eyes  dim. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  j^ou  should  hate  me,"  he 
said,  under  his  breath,  "but  you  are  right — as 
you  see  things.  And  why  do  you  call  on  any 
god  ?     Rome  has  outlived  them  all." 

The  patience  in  him,  and  the  serenity,  quelled 
the  tempests  of  my  fury  and  my  loathing,  as  an- 
swering, passion  would  have  fed  them.  I  stood 
stock-still,  and  stared  on  him,  in  the  moon- 
light. 

"  Can  one  never  hart  you  !  "  I  nmttered  to 
him.  "  Are  you  brute,  or  devil,  or  what,  that 
you  feel  nothing,  and  only  stand  and  smile — like 
that  ?  " 

"  Did  I  smile  ?  "  said  Hilarion.  "  Nay — you 
liiu't  me  when  you  hate  me.  It  is  natural  that 
you  should,  and  just  enough  ;  only,  when  you  call 
on  God !     Has  ever  He  listened  ?  " 
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"  No !  since  He  never  kept  lier  from  you — 
No  !  " 

"  Who  shall  keei3  the  woman  from  the  man  ?  " 
said  he,  with  a  sort  of  scorn.  *'  Natm'e  will  not ; 
and  it  is  Nature  alone  that  is  strong." 

"  I  blame  not  your  love  ;  I  am  no  puritan  ; 
what  I  curse  in  you  is  your  bitter  coldriess  of 
soul,  your  deception,  j^our  faithlessness,  your 
cruelty,  your  abandonment ;  how  could  you  leave 
her,  once  having  loved  her — how  ?  " 

"  I  never  loved  her,"  he  said,  wearily.  "  What 
said  Anakreon  in  your  dream  ?  Instead  of  Eros 
it  is  Philotes.     It  is  a  bitter  truth." 

I  groaned  aloud. 

The  clay  that  she  had  spent  her  force  on  in 
her  delirium  in  Paris,  was  more  real,  more  worthy 
worship,  than  this  phantom  of  passion,  which  had 
led  her  on  to  perish ! 

"  I  am  ashamed — I  regi'et !  "  he  muttered 
hurriedly,  with  a  true  contrition  for  the  moment 
in  liis  voice.  *'  Why  did  you  ask  me  to  leave  her 
alone  ?  And  then  one  saw  that  Maryx  loved  her : 
that  was  a  temptation  the  more.  Do  I  seem 
base   to  you?     Men  always   do  whenever  they 
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speak  the  truth.  Yet  it  was  not  only  baseness — 
no.  Such  purity  with  such  passion  as  hers  I 
never  knew.  She  never  understood  I  did  her 
wrong;  she  only  loved  me.  She  was  so  calm, 
too,  so  like  the  old  statues  and  the  old  fancies  of 
the  immortals,  with  eyes  that  never  seemed 
likely  to  weep  or  smile  or  look  anpvhere  excei:)t 
straight  to  tlieii*  home  in  heaven.  I  never  had 
seen  a  woman  like  that " 


"  Therefore  j^ou  were  not  content  until  3'ouhad 
made  her  lil\:e  to  others  !  " 

**  She  never  became  so — never,"  he  said  quickl}'. 
*'  I  may  have  ruined  her  as  you  and  the  world 
call  ruin;  but,  as  I  live  here,  I  swear  I  left  her 
soul  misullied.  Coarse  words  would  have  cancered 
one's  tongue,  spoken  to  her  !  One  night  I  took 
her  to  the  opera  in  Paris — only  one.  It  seemed 
like  ch'agging  Athene  through  a  bagnio ;  a  mere 
man's  look  at  her  seemed  insult." 

"  You  could  feel  that !     And  yet " 

**  Aye,  and  3'et  I  forsook  her,  you  w^ould  say. 
Because  of  that ;  can  you  not  understand  ?  She 
was  a  constant  shame  to  me !  If  you  had 
poured   out  poison  to  a  creatui'e  trusting  you, 
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and  she  kissed  you  as  she  drank  it,  and  thought 
each  throe  it  caused  her  sweet  hecause  the  hurt 
was  from  you,  could  you  bear  that  ?  It  was  so 
with  us.  She  stung  me  always,  not  meaning ; 
and  then  I  tired " 

"  You  cannot  think  it  of  me  that  I  would 
desert  a  woman  brutally,  and  a  woman  so 
young,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  with  an  impa- 
tience and  apology  in  his  tone,  for  it  hurt  him, 
that  such  as  I,  or  any  one  indeed,  could  deem 
him  guiltj'  of  such  kind  of  grossness  in  his 
cruelty. 

"  I  was  faithless  ;  I  left  her — yes ;  but  I  meant 
to  retm-n.  I  thought  she  would  more  easily 
understand  that  one  might  weary — of  course  I 
never  dreamed  that  she  would  flee  away  to  misery 
like  that " 

"  No,  I  remember  !  "  I  answered  him,  bitterly. 
"You  said  of  old,  when  you  bmied  a  dead  love 
you  cast  some  rich  gifts  on  its  grave,  as  the 
Romans  the  j)orca  prsesentanea.  Well,  you  see 
there  are  dead  things  you  cannot  bmy  so,  and 
there  are  tlungs  that  will  not  die  at  all,  not  even 
at  5^our  bidding.     You  are  a  famous  poet,  but  it 
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seems  to  me  that  3'ou  are  but  a  shallow  student 
of  great  natures." 

"  She  will  love  me  alwa^^s  you  mean — yes." 

"  You  dare  to  triumph  ?  " 

"  No,  I  meant  no  trimnj^h.  There  are  women 
like  that, — they  make  one  dread  lest  ever  there 
should  be  the  endless  Hereafter  that  we  wise 
men  laugh  at.     How  should  we  bear  their  eyes?" 

A  shiver  shook  him  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  in 
the  moonlight. 

**  Tell  me  more  of  her,"  he  said,  pausing 
before  me. 

"  I  will  teU  you  nothing." 

"  You  think  me  so  unworthy  ?  " 

"  I  thmk  any  one  of  the  galley  slaves  that  toil 
in  the  gangs,  with  their  crimes  written  on  theii* 
breasts,  better  and  honester  than  you — yes." 

He  was  silent;  the  moonlight  pom'ed  down 
between  us  white  and  wide  ;  there  lay  a  little 
dead  bird  on  the  stones,  I  remember,  a  redbreast, 
stiff  and  cold.  The  people  traffic  in  such  things 
here,  in  the  square  of  Agrippa  ;  it  had  fallen, 
doubtless,  off  some  market  stall. 

Poor  little  robin  !  All  the  innocent  sweet  wood- 
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land  singing-life  of  it  was  over,  over  in  agonv, 
and  not  a  soul  in  all  the  wide  earth  was  the 
better  for  its  pain,  not  even  the  huckster  who 
had  missed  making  his  copper  coin  by  it.  Woe 
is  me  ;  the  sorrow  of  the  world  is  great. 

I  pointed  to  it  where  it  lav,  poor  little  soft 
huddled  heap  of  bright  feathers ;  there  is  no 
sadder  sight  than  a  dead  bird,  for  what  lovelier 
life  can  there  be  than  a  bird's  life,  fi*ee  in 
the  sun  and  the  rain,  in  the  blossom  and 
foHage  ? 

"  Make  the  little  cold  thi'oat  sing  at  sunrise," 
I  said  to  him.  "  WTien  you  can  do  that,  then 
think  to  undo  what  you  have  done.'* 

"  She  wiU  forget :— " 

"  You  know  she  never  will  forget.  There  is 
your  crime." 

*'  She  will  have  her  art " 


"  Wm  the  dead  bu'd  smg  ?  " 

He  was  silent. 

"  TeU  me,"  he  said  abmptly,  after  a  little 
while,  "  teU  me,  is  she  here  in  Rome  ?  " 

I  would  not  answer  him ;  I  stared  on  him 
stupidly,    seeing   his    pale  fair  face    in    all    its 
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beauty  against  the  granite  columns  of  Agrippa*s 
temple. 

"  Is  she  in  Rome  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  will  not  tell  you." 

"  Then  she  Ls  !  AMien  I  learned  in  Paris  that 
you  had  found  her,  I  knew  that  she  was  safe. 
You  thought  I  di'ove  her  away.  You  do  me  wrong. 
I  left  her  indeed — but  I  would  have  returned.  I 
wrote  to  her  to  tr}^  and  make  her  see  that  one 
might  weary,  still  not  be  a  bmte  ;  how  could  I 
tell  that  she  would  take  it  so  ?  My  servants 
should  have  sought  her,  they  might  have  known 
that  I  had  no  intention  to  drive  her  from  me ;  not 
like  that.  AVhen  I  reached  Paris,  then  I  sought 
for  her,  but  then  you  had  been  there,  and  had 
gone  ;  I  recognised  that  it  was  you  by  what 
they  said, — you  had  found  her  in  ^\Tetched- 
nessr' 

"  She  kept  herself  by  making  fishermen's  nets 
-yes.'' 

I  would  not  tell  him  all  the  truth ;  I  could 
not  bear  that  he  should  know  that  her  lovel}'  and 
lofty  mind  had  lost  itself  in  the  fell  gloom  of 
madness  for  his  sake. 
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He  moved  impatiently  with  a  gestui'e  of  shrink- 
ing and  regret. 

Hilarion  could  inflict  all  tortm'es  of  the 
emotions  on  a  woman,  and  forsake  her,  and 
feel  no  pang ;  but  physical  need  in  any  woman 
hurt  him,  and  the  thought  that  it  was  suf- 
fered for  him,  or  through  him,  stung  him 
sharply ;  in  his  code  his  honour  was  hurt 
if  the  creature  he  had  caressed  could  want 
for  bread.  She  might  die  of  pain,  or  drag 
out  a  living  death  in  solitude  ;  but  that  was 
nothing.  That  did  not  touch  his  honour,  not  in 
any  way. 

"  Does  she  want — now  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  tinge 
of  ashamed  agitation  in  his  cheek.  "  Does  she 
w^ant  ?     Sm-ely  she  must.     And  I " 

^*  She  w^ants  for  nothing,"  I  answered  him  ; 
*'  and  m}^  patience  I  cannot  answer  for :  not  if 
you  insult  her — so.  Words  are  no  use  ;  I  came 
to  say  to  you,  *  Go  out  of  Rome.'  Do  not  outrage 
her  with  the  sight  of  you  beside  that  patrician 
jade  in  the  palace  yonder ;  break  with  that 
Jezebel,  and  go  to  what  other  vile  woman  you 
will, — only  not  /icre." 
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Hilarion  laughed  a  little  drearily. 

**  Jezebel  as  j^ou  call  her  has  the  wit  to  sting 
me,  and  burn  me,  whenever  she  touches  me ; 
so  she  keeps  me.  Men  are  made  so.  Jezebel 
makes  me  a  beast  in  my  own  sight,  and  a 
fool  in  the  sight  of  men ;  still  she  keeps 
me.  Why  ?  I  do  not  know  ver}^  well.  What 
is  the  sorcer}^  of  shameless  women?  Who 
can  tell  ?  But  a  sorcery  it  is.  History  tells 
you  that." 

"  Will  you  leave  your  adulteress  ?  That  is 
all  I  care  to  know." 

"If  she  be  here,"  he  said  softly;  yet  for  this 
jade  he  had  forsaken  her ! 

"Tell  me  of  her,"  he  said  again. 

"  Do  you  regret  her  ?  " 

"  Yes, — and  no.  I  seem  brutal  to  you,  no 
doubt.  But  I  could  not  live  beside  her ; 
Jezebel  suits  me  far  better." 

''What  fault  had  she?"    ' 

"  The  worst ;  she  loved  me  too  well.  Do  you 
not  see  ?     It  was  a  perpetual  reproach." 

He  was  silent ;  his  face  was  troubled  and 
ashamed,  and  he  moved  impatiently  away. 
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"  Can  you  not  understand  ?  To  be  thought 
ftiithful,  faultless,  half  divine ;  and  all  the  time 
one  knows — oh  !  say  it  is  thanklessness  and 
worthlessness  in  one,  no  doubt  it  is ;  but  men  are 
made  so.  There  are  women  that  all  the  time  one 
works  one's  will  on  them,  make  one  ashamed." 

"  And  so  one  does  worse  ?" 

He  threw  his  head  back  with  a  gesture  of 
irritation. 

"  And  leaves  them  ?  Is  that  worse  ?  One 
cannot  live  in  air  too  rarified ;  we  are  but  brutes, 
as  nature  made  us.  That  is  not  our  fault. 
Not  that  I  meant  to  leave  her  long,  only  she 
took  it  so.     She  could  not  understand." 

No,  she  could  not  understand. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  never  w^ord  more  pitiful 
had  been  spoken.  She  could  not  understand 
that  Love  was  mortal. 

He  had  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  fountain ; 
the  moon  shone  on  the  water,  and  the  water 
reflected  the  pale  and  troubled  beaut}-  of  his 
face. 

"  We  ai-e  faithful  only  to  the  faithless,  you  once 
said,"  he  muttered,  turning  back  from  the  water 
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tliat  mirrored  liim.  "  That  is  true.  Who  is  it 
says  that  we  are  happiest  with  hght  and  venal 
women  hecaiise  we  are  not  ashamed  to  he  with 
them  the  mere  heasts  that  natm^e  made  us  ? 
Montaigne,  I  think.  It  is  true.  And  besides 
that,  with  her,  every  little  lie  I  told  her — such 
lies  as  one  must  always  tell  to  women — seemed 
to  stmg  me  as  I  said  it.  She  never  doubted  me  ! 
If  she  had  doubted  me  once,  it  would  have  been 
easy ;  but  she  always  believed — alwa3's.  In 
Venice  she  made  her  marble  in  my  likeness,  but 
made  me  a  god.  That  was  her  fault  always.  She 
never  saw  me  as  the  tiling  I  am  ! " 

He  sighed ;  a  sigh  selfish  and  restless. 

*'  AVould  you  have  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth?"  he  said,  as  with  an  effort.  "  AVell, 
then — I  never  loved  her ;  I  tell  you  I  never 
loved  her — No !  She  was  so  lovely,  and  had 
so  much  genius,  and  she  was  so  unlilce  all 
others,  and  she  was  so  utterly  at  i)eace,  so 
given  over  to  her  art  and  dreams,  so  stiU,  so  far 
away — I  wanted  to  destroy  it  all.  Oh,  not  from 
any  vileness — men  are  not  vile  ;  they  are  only 
children ;  when  children  see  a  flower  they  must 
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root  it  up  ;  a  frost- crystal,  they  must  snatch  and 
break  it ;  I  was  a  child  and  cruel :  children  are 
cruel.  Passion  is  brutal,  too ;  but  it  is  strong 
and  constant.  I  had  not  passion.  I  said  to 
myself  she  shall  care  for  me  and  not  her  art ; 
but  I  never  should  have  said  it  if  she  had  not 
looked  so  far  away  from  earth  and  all  its  follies. 
I  never  loved  her ;  no  !  One  must  be  hurt  to 
love  ;  she  never  hurt  me." 

Oh,  terrible  words  and  terrible  truth ;  he  had 
hurt  her  as  he  would,  and  she  alone  of  the  two 
had  been  faithful. 

He  ascended  the  steps  of  the  temple,  and 
walked  to  and  fro  wearily,  for  his  conscience 
stirred  and  smote  him. 

"  Was  it  vanity?"  he  muttered.  "Perhaps  it 
was  vanit}^ !  It  was  not  love.  Something  of 
love — its  amorous  charm,  of  course — came  into 
it;  for  she  was  so  lovel}^  in  body  and  mind, 
and  she  worsliipped  me  as  never  other  creature 

ever  did,  I  think ;  but  for  the  rest 1  never 

should  have  touched  her  if  you  had  not  cau- 
tioned me,  and  if  she  had  not  had  those  deep, 
serene,    abstracted   eyes    of   hers,   that   seemed 
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to  be  always  seeing  heaven  and  to  pass  by 
men.  One  longed  to  call  up  one's  own  image 
in  them,  as  in  calm  waters,  and  trouble  them 
for  ever ! — do  you  not  know  ?  You  call  that 
base  ? — Well  you  are  right,  maybe.  It  was 
so.  I  cared  but  little  for  her,  but  I  wished 
to  be  the  first.  Perhaps  I  was  a  coward,  and 
treacherous,  as  you  say  :  I  did  not  think  of  that. 
She  loved  her  art,  her  gods,  her  dreams  ;  I  said 
to  myself  she  should  love  me.  I  never  had  met 
a  woman  with  a  pure  soul ;  hers  was  quite  pure  ; 
I  wi'ote  my  name  across  it  out  of  sport,  and  3'ou 
see  the  name  burns  there  in  fire  always ; — well 
it  may.'' 

He  had  not  even  loved  her  !  He  who  had 
taught  her  that  imperishable  love  which  pos- 
sesses the  bod}'  and  the  soul,  and  fills  all  earth 
and  heaven,  and  lets  no  living  thing  reign  be- 
side it  for  a  moment,  nor  any  thought  obtain  a 
l)lace  ! 

"  You  never  loved  her  ?  "  I  muttered.  "  You 
never  loved  her  ?  You  who  wrote  your  name,  as 
you  say,  across  her  very  soul,  so  that  it  burns 
there  always,  and  will  burn  on,  and  on,  and  on,  so 
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that  God  Himself  could  not  quench  the  flame  of 
it,  even  if  He  would.  You  never  loved  her  ! — 
you ! " 

It  seemed  to  me  the  pitifulest  thing  that  ever 
the  ear  of  man  could  hear;  it  stunned  me. 

Across  my  brain  ran  a  line  I  once  had  read  in 
some  coarse  cruel  hook  : — 

*'  Les  femmes  ne  savent  pas  distinguer  I'appetit  de  Tamour." 

Was  great  Love  nowhere  in  the  world  save 
here  and  there  in  some  woman's  breaking 
heart  ?  —  Was  Philotes  the  only  thing  men 
knew  ? 

I  could  speak  no  more  to  him ;  the  unutter- 
able desolation  of  it  struck  me  dumb.  I  felt  as 
in  that  very  spot  some  pagan  Roman  might  have 
felt,  seeing  his  daughter  passing  by  between  the 
guards  to  perish  for  the  love  of  Christ,  he  know- 
ing all  the  while  that  her  Christ  was  dead  in 
Galilee,  and  could  not  aid  her,  and  that  the 
angelic  hosts  she  waited  for  to  break  the  wheel 
and  quench  the  fires,  had  never  had  a  shajDe  or 
substance,  save  in  the  heated  fancy  of  some  desert 
saint  or  hunted  preacher. 
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He  laughed  a  little,  partly  in  cruelty  and  far 
more   in    sadness,    and   looked   me   full  in  the 

face. 

"  If  you  were  a  young  man  you  would  kill  me." 

I  looked  him  also  full  in  the  face. 

"  If  I  had  not  promised  her  never  to  kill  you, 
I  would  find  the  means  to  do  it  now — old  as  I 
am. 

"  You  would  do  quite  right,"  he  said  dreamily, 
*'  and,  perhaps,  you  would  do  me  a  service  :  who 
can  tell  ?     We  loiow  so  little." 

Alas  no: — he  said,  truly;  we  know  so  little, 
and  it  cripples  our  hand  ;  the  worst  vengeance 
we  can  think  of  is  a  swift,  sure  blow  that  -deals 
out  death,  and  then,  perhaps,  all  the  while  we 
only  summon  man's  best  friend. 

I  stood  before  him  baffled,  impotent,  paral^^zed. 

The  merciless  frankness  of  him  froze  the  very 
cmi'ent  of  my  blood,  and  I  saw  that  he  spoke  the 
truth.     He  had  not  even  loved  her  once. 

He  had  better  loved  this  blackbrowed  illus- 
trious jade  here  in  Rome,  who  struck  hun  in  her 
furies,  and  dragged  him  in  the  dust  in  her  soft 
moments. 
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*'Will  you  tell  me  wliere  she  is?"  lie  said 
abruptly  once  more. 

"  No,  I  will  not." 

*'  Are  you  afraid  that  I  should  make  her  return 
to  me  ?  " 

"  No :  3^0 ui"  vanity  has  nothing  more  to 
gain." 

**  I  should  have  gone  back  to  her." 

"  You  think  so.     But  you  would  not." 

"AVhy?" 

"Because  you  know  that  though  she  may 
never  look  upon  your  face  again,  none  the  less 
is  she  yom's  for  ever.  Since  men  are  faithful 
only  to  the  faithless,  what  is  true  to  them  they 
can  easil}^  forsake." 

He  was  silent. 

There  was  a  mist  like  tears  in  his  eyes. 

*'  She  loved  me  too  much,  I  tell  you :  no  man 
should  ever  be  loved  much,"  he  said,  impatiently. 
"  It  wearies  us,  and  it  makes  us  too  sure.  Women 
wiU  not  understand, " 

"  Base  women  understand  that  well ;  and, 
understanding,  keej)  you  and  such  as  you.  Go 
to  them." 
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Then  I  turned,  and  would  have  gone  away. 
But  he  overtook  me. 

"I  respect  you,  because  you  woukl  kill  me. 
Cannot  we  part  in  peace  ?  Is  there  nothmg 
that  I  could  do  ?  " 

"  No.  There  is  notliing.  When  men  do  what 
you  have  done,  God  himself  could  do  nothing. 
You  must  know  that.  As  for  peace  there  can  be 
none  between  us.  Farewell  :  when  you  lie 
dying,  maybe  you  will  wish  that  Love  were 
beside  you,  and  you  will  call  on  it,  and  call  in 
vam." 

Then  without  other  words  I  left  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


I  LEFT  liim  and  went  away  by  myself  from 
the  Pantheon  homeward  to  the  chamber  by  the 
bridge  where  Hermes  and  all  other  treasm'es  of 
my  past  were  misshig. 

I  knew  that  he  would  go  out  of  Rome  ;  I  knew 
that  he  would  not  seek  her;  because,  although 
his  heart  in  a  manner  smote  him,  thinking  of  her 
so  near,  and  knowing  himself  so  beloved,  jet  the 
desii'e  of  ease  and  the  dislike  of  pain  were 
stronger  emotions  with  him  than  any  other.  She 
was  so  utterly  his  own :  though  lands  and  seas 
had  stretched  between  them,  and  half  a  world 
had  parted  them,  none  the  less,  he  knew  well 
enough — too  well, — would  she  be  Mthful ;  never, 
though  she  were  left  alone  till  her  j-outh  should 
flee   away  and  grey  age  come,  never  would  any 
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other  gain  from  her  a  moment's  thought  or  a 
passmg  glance  :  he  knew. 

Why  should  he  return  to  her  7 — his  joassion 
had  nothing  to  conquer,  his  vanity  nothing  to 
gain.  And  what  did  he  know  of  love  ? — this 
poet  with  words  that  hurned  as  they  sang,  this 
lover  with  eyes  that  caressed  as  they  looked,  till 
the  souls  of  women  dropped  in  his  path  like 
jessamine  flowers  when  the  wind  i^asses. 

''  I  had  never  left  Dorothea  had  she  refused 
me  her  trust,"  says  the  lover  who  is  faithless,  in 
a  play  of  Calderon's. 

Never  was  line  ^\Titten  that  emhodied  sadder 
truth ;  and  Dorothea  forgives  outrage  on  outrage. 
Clime  on  crime,  and  even  when  he  has  bidden 
assassins  slay  her,  would  still  kiss  his  hand  and 
pray  for  him  to  the  Christ  on  her  cross ;  but  he 
never  forgives  : — though  against  him  she  has  no 
fault,  save  the  one  fault  of  having  had  foith  in 
him. 

"  If  you  love  me  you  will  hsten  to  me  !  "  prays 
the  man  to  the  woman  ;  and  she  listens  :  *'  You 
should  have  turned  youi*  ear  from  me!"  says  the 
man  when  it  is  too  late. 

VOL.    III.  1 
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Not  because  lie  is  vile  ;  no.  Hilarion  said 
justly  ;  very  few  men  are  that ;  but  because  he  is 
like  a  child,  and  his  plaything  was  beautiful 
whilst  yet  it  was  a  refused  secret,  a  treasure  with- 
held, a  toy  untried,  but  being  once  attained  and 
owned,  the  plaything  lies  forgotten  in  a  corner, 
whilst  the  player  runs  forth  in  the  sun. 

Calderon's  Dorothea  was  not  hated  because  she 
had  given  her  trust,  but  she  was  forsaken  because 
she  had  done  so,  and  then  hated  because  the 
memory  of  wrong  done  to  her  stung  a  fickle 
fierce  heart  to  remorse. 

"  Who  has  done  the  wrong,  never  pardons  :  " 
in  love,  beyond  all  else,  is  this  true. 

Hilarion  Avent  back  to  the  apes  in  his  upas 
tree,  because  they  never  made  him  wish  himself 
other  than  he  was  ;  they  never  recalled  to  him 
rdl  he  might  have  been  :  innocently  she  had  done 
both.     So  he  had  left  her. 

I  knew,  as  I  say,  that  he  would  go  out  of 
Bome  ;  and  on  the  morrow  I  learned  that  he  had 
done  so. 

I  was  thankful.  Women  hope  that  the  dead 
love  may  revive ;    but  men   Jcnow   that    of   all 
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dead  things  none  are  so  past  recall  as  a  dead 
passion. 

The  courtezan  may  scourge  it  with  a  whip  of 
nettles  back  into  life  ;  but  the  innocent  woman 
may  wet  it  for  ever  with  her  tears,  she  will  find 
no  resurrection. 

I  was  thankful,  for  it  was  best  so ;  3'et  if  I 
could  have  hated  him  more  than  I  did  it  would 
have  been  for  his  obedience  to  me. 

To  be  near  her,  yet  not  even  look  upon  her 
face  ! — I  forgot  that  hardly  could  he  care  to  look 
on  it  much  more  than  a  murderer  cares  to  look 
on  the  thing  he  has  stifled  and  tlinist  away  into 
the  earth.  "Why  could  he  not  have  left  her  in 
peace  ?  "  I  said,  again  and  again.  No  doubt  he 
often  asked  himself  so ;  for  men  are  not  base ; 
they  are  children. 

Maryx  all  this  while  I  never  saw.  I  believed 
that  although  he  had  refused  to  give  his  promise, 
he  would  not  harm  her  lover  for  her  sake  ;  but  I 
knew  nothing  :  I  only  knew  that  Hilarion  passed 
out  of  Rome,  as  he  had  entered  it,  in  safety*. 

The  niglitingales  sang  through  all  the  long 
lovely  springtide  niglits  under  the  myrtles  on  the 
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Golden  Hill,  but  tlieir  master  never  came  out  to 
liear  tliem,  nor  heeded  that  the  summer  drew 
nigh. 

Ai't  is  an  angel  of  God,  but  when  Love  has 
entered  the  soul,  the  angel  mifolds  its  plumes  and 
takes  flight,  and  the  wind  of  its  wings  withers  as 
it  passes.  He  whom  it  has  left  misses  the  angel 
at  his  ear,  but  he  is  alone  for  ever.  Sometimes 
it  will  seem  to  him  then  that  it  had  been  no 
angel  ever,  but  a  fiend  that  lied,  making  him 
waste  his  years  in  a  barren  toil,  and  his  nights  in 
a  jojiess  passion;  for  there  are  two  things  beside 
which  all  Art  is  but  a  mocker}'  and  a  curse  : 
they  are  a  child  that  is  dying  and  a  love  that 
is  lost. 

Meanwhile  she  grew  thinner  and  thinner  and 
taller  still,  as  it  seemed,  and  the  colourless  fair- 
ness of  her  face  had  the  pallid  whiteness  of  the 
stephanotis  flower,  and  she  was  lovely  still,  but  it 
was  a  loveliness  which  had  a  certain  terror  in  it 
for  those  who  saw  her,  though  such  were  onlj' 
the  poor  of  the  city. 

"  She  has  the  look  of  our  Beatrice,"  said  one 
woman  who  cleaned  the  stone  stairs  of  Barberini, 
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sometimes,   and  knew  those  haunting  eyes  that 
liave  all  the  woe  of  all  creation  in  their  appeal. 

And  what  to  me  was  the  most  hopeless  sorrow 
of  all  was  this,  that  every  memory  and  impulse 
of  ai't  seemed  extinct  in  her.  What  had  once 
been  the  exclusive  passion  of  her  life  seemed  to 
have  been  trodden  down  and  stamped  out  by  the 
yet  more  absolute  and  yet  more  tyrannical  pas- 
sion which  had  dethroned  it ;  as  a  great  storm, 
wave  rises,  and  sweeps  over,  and  effaces,  all  land- 
marks and  dwellings  of  the  earth  wherever  it 
reaches,  so  had  the  passion  of  Hilarion  swept 
away  every  other  thought  and  feeling. 

The  sickness  and  the  sorrow  round  her  she 
would  do  her  best  to  help,  going  from  one  to  an- 
other, silent  and  afraid  of  no  pestilence.  The 
people  were  afraid  of  her,  but  she  was  never  so  of 
them,  even  when  the  breath  of  their  lips  was  death. 

To  the  little  children  she  was  very  tender,  she, 
who  had  never  seemed  even  to  see  that  the 
children  played  in  the  sun,  or  smiled  at  their 
mother's  bosoms ;  and  slie  would  touch  them 
gently,  and  a  gi-eat  anguish  would  come  into  her 
eyes,  that  now  were  always  so  wistful,  and  strained 
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and  full  of  hopeless  longing,  like  the  e^TS  of  a 
captive  animal. 

"  You  must  love  these  people  that  you  serve 
them  so,"  said  a  priest  to  her  one  da}-,  meeting 
her  where  the  pestilence  raged. 

"No,"  she  answered  him,  *'I  am  only  sorry 
for  them.     I  am  sorry  for  anything  that  lives." 

And  it  was  the  truth.  Her  heart  had  opened 
to  pit}^,  but  it  was  closed  to  all  save  one  love. 

It  was  a  summer  heavy  and  sickly.  Wan, 
fever-worn  children  glided  through  the  streets  ; 
the  little  bell,  that  told  of  passing  souls  needing 
the  church's  sacraments,  rang  ceaselessly ;  by 
daylight  and  by  torchlight  the  black  figures  of  the 
beccamorti  i)assed  along  the  beautiful,  solemn, 
empty  ways,  where  the  sun  burned  and  the  dust 
drifted ;  the  heat  la}-  on  the  city  like  a  pall,  and 
the  wide,  scorched,  yellow  i:)lain  was  like  a  basin 
of  brass  beneath  the  unchanging  pale  blue  of 
the  sky. 

For  myself  I  had  borne  such  seasons  before, 
and  had  been  unharmed;  but  for  her  I  was 
anxious.  Yet  she  seemed  to  feel  no  change  in 
the  weather,  nor  in  the  aspect  of  the  city  around 
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her;  she  was  vaguely  oppressed,  and  would  lie 
for  hours  motionless  in  the  darkened  rooms,  and 
would  drag  herself  outward  with  elBfort,  only  if  she 
heard  of  any  in  need ;  hut  she  never  made  any 
lament.  To  physical  discomfort  she  had  always 
been  indifferent,  and  I  think  of  it  now  she  was 
insensible. 

In  the  heats  of  summer  I  would  have  had  her 
take  some  sort  of  change,  but,  as  before,  she 
refused  to  leave  Home. 

"  It  is  here  that  he  will  seek  me  if  he  want  me 
— ever,"  she  said ;  and  I,  thmking  of  the  cruel 
truths  that  he  had  uttered  in  the  moonlight  by  the 
Temple  of  Agrippa,  felt  my  very  heart  grow  cold. 

"Oh,  my  dear!  oh,  my  child!  you  perish  for 
a  dream,"  I  said,  and  dared  say  no  more. 

She  smiled  faintl}^  a  smile  that  hurt  one  more 
than  other  women's  weeping. 

"  In  your  dream  Love  brought  the  poppy 
flowers,  but  that  I  do  not  understand.  How 
can  one  die  while  what  one  loves  still  lives  ?  To 
lie  a  dead  thing  in  the  cold,  and  the  dark,  while 
others " 

A  shudder  shook  her ;  the  Greek-like  temper 
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m  lier  recoiled  from  the  Cliristian  hoiTors  of  the 
grave.  With  him  she  would  have  gone  to  her 
grave    as    a   child  to    its   mother ;    but  without 

him if  she  were  dead  under  the  sod,  or  walled 

in  the  stones  of  a  crypt,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  would  wake  and  rise,  when  the  lips  of  others 
touched  him. 

Alas  !  alas  !  she  never  thought  of  him  save  as 
alone.  She  never  Imew  what  were  those  apes 
which  jabbered  in  the  bay  tree  of  his  fame  and 
passions.  He  was  still  sacred  to  her,  with  the 
sublime  sanctitj-  of  a  great  love  which  enfolds  the 
thing  it  cherishes  as  with  the  divine  mist,  which 
of  old  veiled  the  gods. 

Whoever  can  still  love  thus  is  haj^py — aye, 
even  m  wretchedness,  even  when  alone.  It  is 
when  the  mist  has  dissolved,  as  the  mists  of  the 
morning,  and  the  nakedness  and  the  deformity 
and  the  scars  which  it  hid  are  disclosed,  it  is 
then,  and  then  only,  that  we  are  miserable  be^'ond 
all  reach  of  solace,  and  can  have  no  refuge  but  in 
the  eternal  oblivion  of  that  death  which  then  we 
know  can  be  onl}^  a  forgetting  and  an  end,  with- 
out hope. 
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She  stayed  all  the  summer  in  Piome. 

One  day  a  thought  struck  me.  It  was  eaiiy  in 
the  morning,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  weather 
had  lifted  a  little,  a  few  showers  having  fallen, 
and  it  was  just  so  golden  and  white  and  sunny  a 
morning  as  that  when  I  had  fallen  asleep  before 
the  Ariadne  in  Borghese,  with  rosy  mists  upon 
the  mountain  heights,  and  breadths  of  amber 
light  upon  the  river,  and  tender  little  clouds 
that  flew  before  the  breeze  and  promised  rain  at 
sunset. 

A  thought  struck  me,  and  I  allured  her  into 
the  open  air  while  yet  it  was  vcr\'  early,  and  bent 
her  steps — she  not  heeding  whither  she  went — 
across  the  Tiber  to  the  Scala  Eegia  of  the 
Vatican. 

"  Come  hither  with  me  ;  I  have  business  here," 
I  said  to  her ;  and  she  came,  not  hearing  at  all 
most  probably,  for  her  mind  was  almost  always 
l)lunged  so  deeply  into  the  memories  of  her  dead 
joy  that  it  was  easy  to  guide  her  where  one 
would. 

Sometimes  I  fancied  she  had  not  wholl}-  yet 
all   clearness  of  her   reason ;    but   tliere   I  was 
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wrong  ;  she  was  quite  sane,  only  she  had  but  one 
thought  night  and  day. 

They  knew  me  well  at  that  mighty  place,  and 
had  always  orders  to  let  me  pass. 

I  took  her  up  the  immense  stairways  that  seem 
builded  for  some  palace  of  Hercules,  and  the 
wide,  still  solemn  passages  and  corridors,  where 
all  the  arts  of  the  whole  world's  innumerable 
centuries  seem  to  be  so  near  one,  from  the 
golden  crowns  of  the  Etruscan  Larthia  to  the 
flower  garlands  of  Raffaelle's  scholars. 

I  took  her  into  the  galleries  which  she  had 
never  entered  since  the  days  when  she  had 
studied  there  the  humblest  yet  the  proudest  of 
Ai't's  acolytes.  It  was  eight  in  the  morning; 
there  was  no  one  near;  the  vast  chambers 
seemed  countless  like  the  centuries  they  held 
embalmed.  We  went  past  the  sarcophagi  and 
the  stones  from  the  tombs,  past  the  colossal 
heads  and  the  cinerar}^  urns ;  past  the  vases  of 
porphyry  and  agates  and  chalcedony,  and  the 
deep,  serene-eyed  faces  of  the  gods,  and  so  into 
the  Chiaramonti  gallery ;  past  the  Gannymede  of 
Leucares  and  the  colossal  Isis,  and  the  olive  ju'esses 
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ol  tlie  Nonii,  to  the  spot  where  what  I  had  once 
owned  was  standmg,  between  the  radiated  jasper 
of  the  Assyrian  basin,  and  tlie  yellow  marble  of  the 
Volscian  Jove ;  near  the  grand  bust  of  Caisar 
as  high  pontiff,  and  the  sculptured  legend  of 
Alkestis,  which  Evhodus  has  inscribed  to  his 
"  very  dear  and  very  blessed  wife,  Metilia 
Acte."  For  there  is  love  which  lives  beyond  the 
tomb. 

There  my  Hermes  was,  well  companioned  and 
better  sheltered  than  with  me,  beneath  those 
noble  arched  roofs,  amidst  those  endless  i)ro- 
cessions  of  gods  and  of  heroes,  and  of  emperors ; 
but  for  myself,  you  know,  as  T  have  said,  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  smile  had  passed 
off  the  mouth  of  the  statue. 

Of  course  it  was  a  foolish  and  vain  fancy ;  for 
what  could  a  few  years  spent  in  a  poor  man's 
chamber  matter  to  a  creature  endowed  with  that 
splendid  life  of  marbles  which  counts  by  centuries 
and  cycles,  and  sees  whole  d3'nasties  and  nations 
roll  away  ? 

She  walked  with  me  down  the  long  gallery, 
cold  even  in  the  midsummer  morning ;  and  she 
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looked  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  into  vacancy 
always,  for  she  saw  nothing  that  was  around  her, 
or  at  tlie  least  cared  not  for  it,  because  all 
memories  of  the  art  she  had  adored  seemed  to 
have  perished  in  her.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  made  her  j)ause  before  the  Mercury. 
I  said  to  her  : 

*'  Look.  He  was  a  friend  to  you  once.  Will 
you  pass  him  b}'  now  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  with  an  effort,  and  rested 
them  on  the  pentelic  stone  of  the  statue. 

Hennes'  head  was  slightl}"  bent  downward,  like 
that  most  beautiful  Hermes  of  the  Belvidere. 

His  gaze  seemed  to  meet  hers. 

A  thrill  ran  through  her.  She  stood  and 
looked  upward  at  the  calm,  drooped  face. 

"It  is  your  Greek  god  !  "  she  said,  and  then 
was  still,  and  there  seemed  to  fall  on  her  that 
strange,  mystical,  divine  tranquillit}^  which  does 
lie  in  the  glance  of  all  great  statues,  whether 
from  the  rude  sphynx  that  lies  couchant  in  the 
desert,  or  the  perfect  godhead  that  was  brought 
to  Kome  from  the  seashore  b}^  Antium. 

Its  own  calm  seemed  to  fall  upon  her. 
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Then  hot  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  fell  slowl}' 
down  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  Once  I  too  could  make  the  marbles  speak !  " 
she  murmured  ;  and  her  faintinj]^  soul  stirred 
in  her,  and  awoke  to  a  sense  of  its  own  lost 
j)0wer. 

She  did  not  ask  how  it  was  that  Hermes  was 
here  in  the  palace  of  the  pope — not  then ;  she 
stood  looking  at  the  statue,  and  seeming,  as  it 
were,  slowly  to  gather  from  it  remembrance  and 
strength,  and  the  desires  of  art,  and  the  secrets 
of  art's  creation. 

That  desire  of  genius  which  in  the  artist  never 
wholly  dies,  and  makes  the  painter  in  the  swoon 
of  death  behold  golden  horizons  and  lovely  cities 
of  the  clouds,  and  the  musician  hear  the  music 
of  the  spheres,  and  the  poet  rave  of  worlds 
bej'ond  the  sun ;  that  desire,  or  instinct,  or 
power,  be  it  what  it  will,  woke  in  her  at  the  feet 
of  Hermes ;  Hermes,  who  had  seen  all  her 
elfort  and  watched  all  her  dreams,  and  been 
the  silent  witness  of  those  first  kisses  of  pas- 
sion which  had  burned  away  her  genius  beneath 
them. 
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She  sat  clown  by  the  zacchus  of  the  statue,  on 
the  great  lion's  head,  that  bore,  with  three 
others  like  it,  the  burden  of  the  oval  jasper 
basin. 

She  was  lost  in  thought.  I  did  not  speak  to 
her.  The  earh'  light  of  morning  streamed 
through  the  length  of  the  gallery.  Her  face  had 
the  pained  bewilderment  of  one  who,  after  long 
unconsciousness  and  exhaustion,  recovers  little 
by  little  the  memories  and  the  forces  of  life. 

Here,  if  anywhere  in  the  "  divine  city  of  the 
Vatican  " — for  in  truth  a  city  and  divine  it  is, 
and  well  has  it  been  called  so — here,  if  anywhere, 
will  wake  the  soul  of  the  artist ;  here,  where  the 
very  pavement  bears  the  story  of  Odyssus,  and 
each  passage-way  is  a  Via  Sacra,  and  every  stone 
is  old  with  years  whose  tale  is  told  by  hundreds 
or  by  thousands,  and  the  wounded  Adonis  can 
be  adored  beside  the  tempted  Christ  of  Sistine, 
and  the  serious  beauty  of  the  Erythean  Sybil,  lives 
beside  the  laughing  grace  of  iv}-- crowned  Thalia, 
and  the  Jupiter  Maximus  frowns  on  the  mortals 
made  of  earth's  dust,  and  the  Jehovah  who  has 
called  forth  woman  meets  the  first  smile  of  Eve. 
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A  Divine  City  indeed,  holding  in  its  innumer- 
able chambers  and  its  com'ts  of  granite  and 
of  porphyry  all  that  man  has  ever  dreamed  of, 
in  his  hope  and  in  his  terror,  of  the  Unknown 
God. 

She  sat  quite  still  a  long  while,  while  the  sun- 
beams came  in  from  on  high,  and  the  grave 
guardians  of  the  place  paced  behind  the  grating. 
There  was  no  sound  at  all  anywhere,  except  the 
sound  of  the  distant  water  falling  in  the  gardens 
without,  farther  away  beyond  the  home  of  the 
Muses  and  of  the  Aj^ollo  Musagetes. 

Then  suddenly  she  rose  and  looked  again  at 
the  statue. 

"  This  has  lived  two  thousand  years  and  more, 
and  men  still  say  it  is  beautiful.  I  tried  to  make 
such  a  statue  of  him,  so  that  his  beauty  should 
live  alwaj'S.  I  will  try  once  more.  Other 
w^omen  could  not  do  that.  Perhaps  the  world 
will  praise  it,  and  he  will  see  it,  and  then  he 
will  know " 

Know  how  well  she  loved  him  still !  Ah,  tliat 
he  knew  too  well !  Men  like  Hilarion  never 
distrust    their    own  power   to   keep  what   once 
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is  theirs.     Only  after  a  little  tliey  do  not  want 
it ;  so  tliey  leave  it — that  is  all. 

"  Let  us  go  home,"  she  said  with  eager  haste, 
the  first  sign  of  eagerness  that  I  had  seen  in  her 
since  I  had  brought  her  to  the  Tiber's  side. 
"  Let  us  go  home.  I  will  work  there  in  the 
tower.  You  shall  get  me  marble — the  old  marble 
of  Lmia,  the  Etruscan  marble — and  I  will  try ; 
then  perhaps  the  world  will  keep  it  as  it  has  kept 
Hermes ;  and  me  they  will  forget,  but  him  never. 
It  is  the  statues  that  live,  not  the  sculptor." 

And  then  for  a  moment,  in  that  loneliness  of 
the  Chiaramonte,  she  leaned  against  the  Greek 
god,  and  laid  her  lips  to  his  cold  pure  hmbs,  as 
she  had  done  to  the  stones  of  the  hearth  in  my 
chamber. 

"  He  used  to  caress  you,"  she  murmured  to 
the  marble,     "  Dear  god,  give  me  strength !  " 

Then  we  went  silently  through  the  Braccio 
Nuovo,  past  the  bronze  Augustus,  fit  master  of 
the  world,  and  Titus's  hive  of  honey ;  between 
the  Corinthian  columns  and  past  the  pillars  of 
red  granite,  over  the  mosaics  of  the  shining  floor, 
and  so  through  many  halls  and  corridors  into  the 
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open  air  of  the  gardens.  It  was  early  morning, 
and  the  birds  were  astir  in  the  thick  walls  of  the 
clipped  box  and  ilex ;  blue  butterffies  flew  over 
the  old  Latin  tombstones ;  lizards  ran  in  between 
the  blossoming  orange-hedges  ;  here  and  there  a 
late-fallen  fruit  had  tumbled,  a  ball  of  gold,  upon 
the  grass. 

These  gardens  are  green  valle3's  full  of  fragrance 
and  shadow ;  behind  them,  like  their  mountain 
alp,  is  the  great  dome,  altering  from  white  to 
inirple,  as  the  day  passes  and  the  clouds 
change. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  below  her  breath,  as  we 
paced  amongst  the  trees,  "why  is  the  Hermes 
there  ?     I  can  remember  nothing,  only " 

Walking  between  the  tall  w^alls  of  leaf  and 
bough,  I  took  courage  and  told  her  of  the  thmgs 
that  I  had  done  and  the  sorrow  I  had  sufifered 
since  I  had  seen  the  sail  upon  the  sea. 

For  the  first  time  she  wept  for  us,  not  for  him. 

"  And  I  am  thankless — only  thankless  !  "  she 
murmm'ed.  "  Oh,  why  love  me  so  much,  you 
two  for  whom  I  have  no  love  !  " 

I   heard  the   birds    singing    in    the    orange- 
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flowers,  and  the  bees  hum  in  the  fountain's 
edge,  and  they  onty  sounded  sad  and  harsh 
to  me. 

"  My  dear,  love  is  given,  not  bought,"  I  said 
to  her.     "  That  is  aU." 


CHAPTER  X. 


That  very  niglit  I  made  a  sculptor's  worla'oom 
in  the  tower,  and  I  had  brought  thither  the  eartli« 
and  i)lanes  and  tools  of  the  glyptic  art,  and  once 
more  that  desii*e  to  create  entered  into  her  without 
which  the  soul  which  has  been  once  possessed  by 
it  is  dumb  as  a  flute  without  the  breath  of  man, 
is  empty  as  a  temple  whose  gods  have  been  over- 
thrown. 

The  passion  which  consumed  her  would  at 
least  find  some  vent  and  solace  in  this — so  I 
thought ;  even  if,  as  I  feared  greatly,  the  genius 
in  her  might  no  more  revive  than  can  a  flower 
that  has  been  scorched  by  the  noon  sun  and  then 
frozen  by  the  night.  I  did  not  know  how  this 
might  prove ;  any  way,  obedient  to  her  wish,  I 
placed  within  her  reach  all  the  material  neces- 
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saries  of  sculpture,  and  left  her  alone  to  summon 
what  vision  she  would.  Alas !  no  visions  were 
possible  to  her  now — on  the  silver  of  the  sun- 
light, as  on  the  blackness  of  the  darkness,  she 
saw  only  one  face. 

Shut  in  her  tower,  where  only  the  pigeons 
«aw  her,  flying  about  the  high  casements  to 
their  homes  in  the  roof,  she  held  communion 
with  that  art  which  now  was  in  her  only  another 
form  of  love.  In  the  marbles  she  only  saw  his 
features  and  his  form :  as  the  soft  winds 
touched  her  cheek,  she  thought  of  his  kisses  ; 
when  the  stars  shone  on  her,  she  thought  only 
of  his  eyes  ; — love  is  an  absolute  possession  of 
all  the  senses  and  all  the  soul,  or  it  is  nothing. 

Therefore  there  are  few  who  know  love  :  as 
there  are  few  who  are  great,  or  do  heroic  deeds, 
or  know  or  attain  to  anything  which  demands 
intensity  of  character. 

"  Do  not  enter  there,"  she  said  to  me,  meanmg 
this  highest  place  under  the  roof,  where  the  sun 
shone  on  the  clay  and  the  stones.  "  If  I  can 
content  myself — ever — then  I  will  tell  you.  But 
it  escapes  me ;  "  and  she  would  sit  for  hours 
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silent  and  looking  into  vacanc}',  striving,  no  doubt, 
to  recall  that  power  which  had  passed  away  from 
her ;  that  mystical  power  of  artistic  creation 
which  is  no  more  to  be  commanded  than  it  can  be 
explained. 

Sometimes  I  was  half  afraid  of  what  I  had 
done,  for  she  grew  wedker  and  more  feverish,, 
it  seemed  to  me  and  w^ould  not  stir  from  the 
place  in  the  heavy  torrid  weather,  when  the  very 
dogs  in  the  streets  could  scarcely  drag  their 
limbs  from  smi  to  shadow ;  and  sometimes  I 
could  have  beaten  out  my  brains  against  the 
wall  because  I  had  had  that  accursed  dream  in 
Borghese,  and  now  had^to  watch  its  slow  fulfil- 
ment and  could  do  nothmg :  for  the  Roman 
woman  had  said,  justly,  "  Either  the  temple  of 
Lubentina,  or  death." 

There  was  no  middle  course  between  the  two. 
And  who  could  wish  her  less  faithful  even  to 
the  faithless,  since  by  fidelity  alone  is  love  lifted 
from  the  beast  into  the  god  ? 

So  months  passed  by,  and  she  remained  all  the 
long  empty  days  shut  there  with  the  dumb  clays. 
and  the  CaiTara  marbles,  that  would  lie  there 
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blocks  of  poor  pale   stone,   till   she    could   bid 
them  arise  and  speak. 

Sometimes  the  artist's  creation  is  spontaneous, 
electric,  full  of  sudden  and  eager  joj's,  lil^e  the 
bu'th  of  love  itself :  sometimes  it  is  accomplished 
onl}"  with  sore  travail,  and  many  pangs  and  sleep- 
less'nights,  like  the  birth  of  children.  "Whether 
the  offspring  of  joy  or  of  pain  be  the  holiest  and 
the  strongest,  who  shall  sa}^? — is  our  lad}-  of  San 
Sisto  or  the  Delphic  Sibyl  worth  the  most  ? 

All  this  time  I  never  saw  the  one  whose 
pleasm'e  it  had  been  to  teach  her  the  gladness 
of  laborious  days,  and  all  the  secrets  of  the  arts 
that  say  to  the  wood  and  the  stone,  "tell  men 
the  vision  we  have  had  of  heaven."  He  did  not 
summon  me,  and  I  did  not  dare  to  seek  him. 

I  saw  the  old  mother,  who  grew  quite  blind, 
and  who  struck  her  staff  at  the  empty  air,  and  said 
to  me:  "  So  would  I  strike  the  girl  were  she  here; 
was  she  blind  like  me  that  she  could  not  see  a 
great  life  at  her  feet  ?  " 

One  night  Giulio,  the  foreman,  said  to  me, 
*'  the  master  has  been  ill ;  we  were  very  afraid." 

It  seemed  that  the  fever  of  our  citv,  which  had 
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never  touched  Maryx  once  in  all  the  tive-and- 
twenty  years  which  had  i)assed  since  he  had  first 
stood  hy  the  white  lions  in  the  portico  of  Villa 
Medicia,  had  taken  hold  on  hun  in  this  unhealthy 
and  bui'ning  summer. 

I  sui^pose  the  fever  comes  up  from  the  soil ; — 
our  marvellous  soil  that,  lil\:e  the  water  t)f  oiu* 
springs  and  fountains,  never  changes  take  it  away 
or  shut  it  up  as  you  may,  and  bears  such  lovely 
luxuriance  of  leaf  and  blossoms  ; — because  the 
eai-th  here  has  all  been  so  scorched  through  and 
through  with  blood,  and  every  handsbreadth  of 
its  space  is  as  it  were  a  sepulchre,  and  the  lush 
gi-ass,  and  the  violets  that  are  sweeter  here  than 
ever  they  are  elsewhere,  and  all  the  dehcious 
moist  hanging  mosses  and  herbs  and  ferns  are, 
after  all,  so  rich,  because  born  from  the  bodies  of 
vii'gins  and  martyrs,  and  heroes,  and  all  the 
nameless  millions  that  lie  buried  here. 

Blood  must  have  soaked  through  the  soil 
deeper  than  any  tree  can  plunge  its  roots  : — ten 
thousand  animals  would  be  slaughtered  in  the 
cii'cus  in  a  day,  not  to  speak  of  men  : — however, 
come  whence  it  may,  the  fever,  tliat  even  Horace 
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feared,  is  here  alwaj^s,  and  terrible  in  our  Rome, 
above  all,  when  the  first  great  rains  come  ;  and 
at  last,  after  letting  him  go  free  of  it  five-and- 
twenty  years,  the  fever  had  struck  down  Mai'jTj;. 

But  he  had  never  lain  down  under  it  nor  seen 
any  physician  ;  it  had  ovlj  wasted  and  worn  him, 
as  the  slow  fire  at  the  roots  wastes  and  wears  the 
trunk  of  a  doomed  tree,  that  the  charcoal-burners 
have  marked  :  that  was  all. 

I  had  not  dared  to  go  to  liim,  but  one  night 
when  I  sat  by  my  stall,  with  Pales  sleeping,  and 
the  lamp  swinging,  and  the  people  standing  or 
h'ing  about  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  though  no  air 
was  there  mider  the  sultry  skies,  Marj^x  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder.  He  was  very  enfeebled,  he 
leaned  upon  a  stick,  and  his  face  was  pale  and 
haggard,  and  the  look  of  age,  of  old  age,  had 
deepened  on  his  face,  whilst  yet  he  was  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood. 

I  rose  and  looked  in  his  face,  for  indeed  before 
him  I  felt  always  so  much  remorse,  that  I  felt 
as  a  criminal  in  his  presence;  I,  who  had  dared 
to  meddle  with  Fate  and  compel  it. 

"  I  am  grieved  " — I  began  to  him,  and  then  I 
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could  not  end  the  phrase,  for  all  words  seemed 
so  trite  and  useless  between  him  and  me,  and 
like  an  insult  to  him. 

"I  know,"  he  said  gently.  *'Yes;  I  have 
been  ill;  it  does  not  matter.  For  the  first 
time  I  have  been  glad  that  my  mother  was 
blind." 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  ask  to  see  you." 

"  No,  I  understand.    He  has  been  in  Rome  ?  " 

"Yes ;  months  since." 

"I  knew.  Tell  her  I  broke  my  oath  for  her 
sake.  I  shut  myself  in  ni}^  house.  If  I  had 
seen  him, — " 

His  lips  closed  with  no  more  spoken,  but 
there  was  no  necessity  for  words. 

I  told  him  what  had  passed  between  me  and 
Hilarion  by  the  church  of  Agiippa.  He  lieai'd 
in  silence,  sitting  on  the  bench  from  which  I  had 
risen.  The  blood  rose  over  liis  wasted  features, 
pale  with  the  terrible  pallor  of  dark  skins. 

When  I  had  ended  he  smiled  a  little  drearily. 

"  That  is  the  love  that  women  choose — God 
help  them !  " 

Then  he  was  silent,  and  as  the  lamp-light  fell 
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on  liim,  I  thought  his  face  looked  darker,  wearier, 
older  than  it  had  done  a  few  moments  earlier. 
For  there  is  nothing  more  piteous  than  the  waste 
of  a  great  nature  which  gives  all  its  gold ; — 
to  see  dross  preferred. 

"  He  was  kinder  to  the  dog  he  slew^ !  "  he 
said,  and  he  drew  his  breath  heavily  and  with 
labour,  as  he  spoke. 

"And  the  dog — he  regretted,"  I  answered, 
for  my  heart  was  hard  as  a  flint  against  Hilarion, 
and  I  would  fain  have  heard  another  curse  him 
as  I  cm'sed  him. 

But  the  hatred  of  Maryx  was  too  deep  for 
words ;  and  beyond  even  his  hate  was  his  infinite 
yearning  of  pity  for  her  and  the  sickness  of 
loathing  that  filled  his  soul.  To  one  wdio  had 
loved  her  with  a  lover's  love,  her  fate  was 
horrible  as  it  could  not  be  even  to  me,  an  old 
man,  and  only  her  friend. 

He  sat  still  in  the  light  of  my  poor  dull  lamp, 
and  the  people  w^ent  by  and  he  saw  nothing  of 
them,  and  the  water  fell  down  from  the  wall 
behind  him,  and  looked  like  gleaming  sabres 
crossed. 
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*'  I  would  not  promise,"  he  muttered,  very  low : 
*'  but  I  will  hold  my  hand  while  I  can.  She  told 
me — I  have  no  right !  " 

That  had  been  the  bitterest  word  that  she  had 
uttered  to  him  :  he  had  no  right,  none  upon 
eai*th ;  he  who  had  lost  all  peace,  all  ambition, 
all  art,  all  happiness,  through  her;  and  for 
her  would  have  lost  the  world  and  his  own 
soul. 

"  We  have  no  right,  you  and  I,"  he  said  once 
more,  and  then  he  rose  up  with  that  dreary 
dejection  of  movement  which  makes  the  hmbs 
drag  like  leaden  weights  when  the  spii'it  within 
is  broken. 

"  She  wants  for  nothing?  "  he  asked  abrupt!}'. 

"  Nothing  that  we  can  give." 

*'  If  I  can  serve  her,  come  to  me.  If  not,  let 
her  forget  that  I  live,  whilst  I  do  live.  This 
fever  kills  in  time,  they  say.  I  shall  not  com- 
plain when  the  time  comes.     Good-night." 

Then  his  hand,  which  was  dr}^  and  hot  with 
the  malady  within  him,  pressed  mine,  and  he 
went  away  slowly,  walking  with  bent  head,  as 
old  men  do. 
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I  thought  of  the  day  when  he  had  come 
■pRst  my  hoard  with  vigorous,  elastic  steps,  and 
his  hold,  brilliant  eyes,  hright  as  an  eagle's; 
the  day  when  he  had  taken  up  the  Wingless 
Love. 

Alas,  what  love  that  is  love  indeed  bears 
wings  ?  Love  that  is  love  is  fettered  where  it  is 
born,  and  stirs  not,  even  under  any  rain  of 
blows. 

"  Mary^x  is  ill,"  I  said  to  her  on  the  morrow. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  and  looked  pained. 

**  Will  you  not  see  him  ? — say  some  gentle 
word  ?  " 

"  I  cannot,  to  be  faithful." 

"  Faithful  to  the  faithless  !     That  is  asked  of 


none." 


Her  face  gathered  upon  it  that  look  of  reso- 
lution and  of  force  which  made  its  delicate  lines 
severe,  as  the  features  of  the  Athene  to  whom 
her  youth  had  been  dedicated.  The  flush  of  a 
deep  emotion,  that  in  another  would  have  been 
shame,  but  in  her  was  rather  anger  than  shame, 
burned  on  her  face. 

"  To  be  faithful  is  no  virtue ;  but  only  women 
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that  are  vile  can  be  faithless.  It  is  nothing  what 
one  is  asked ;  it  is  what  one  is,  what  one  wills, 
that  matters." 

I  remember  how  in  the  early  days  she  had 
scorned  Ariadne,  saying  that  Ariadne  should 
have  died  ere  Dionysos  scaled  the  rock. 

Fidelity  in  her  was  pmification — na}',  was 
innocence  that  needed  no  purification;  and  not 
alone  innocence,  but  supreme  duty  and  joy  that 
defied  all  cruelty  of  man  to  bruise  it  much,  or 
utterly  to  destroy  it. 

She  knew  not  enough  of  human  nature  and 
human  ways  and  the  evil  thereof,  to  understand 
all  that  faithless  women  were ;  but  the  instinct 
in  her  recoiled  from  them  not  less  with  scorn 
than  horror.  Faith  to  Hilarion  was  in  her  nature 
what  faith  in  heaven  was  to  the  mart^^rs,  whose 
bones  lie  here  in  the  eternal  night  of  subter- 
ranean Rome.  It  was  a  religion,  an  instinct, 
and  a  paradise — a  paradise  whence  not  even  the 
silence  and  the  abandonment  of  the  god  b}'  whom 
she  was  forsaken  could  drive  her  out  wholly  into 
darkness. 

For  in  a  great  love  there  is  a  self-sustaining 
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strength  by  wliicli  it  lives,  deprived  of  everything, 
as  there  are  plants  that  hve  upon  our  barren 
ruins  biuiied  by  the  sun,  and  parched  and  shelter- 
less, yet  ever  lifting  green  leaves  to  the  light. 


CHAPTEK  XI. 


The  months  went  on,  and  seemed  to  me  to 
creep  as  blind  worms  creep,  and  to  do  no  more 
good  than  they  to  any  living  soul. 

All  these  months  she  had  shut  herself  rq  the 
studio  of  her  tower,  not  stin-ing  out,  and  only 
breathing  the  fresher  air  of  night  from  one  of  her 
Ijarred  casements,  when  the  sun  was  setting,  or 
the  stars  had  come  out  from  the  dark  blue  of 
Roman  skies.  For  me,  I  stitched  at  ni}'  stall, 
and  Pales,  gi'owing  older,  slept  more,  and  grew 
more  sharp  of  tooth  and  temper;  and  there  were 
many  changes  amongst  my  neighbours,  right  and 
left,  and  many  marriage  groups  went  by,  and 
many  biers  ;  but  nothing  touched  me  much,  and 
all  I  cared  to  think  of  was  of  her,  my  Ariadne. 

One   day — it  might  perhaps  be   six  or  seven 
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montlis  after  the  day  that  I  had  led  her  through 
the  Chiaramonti  Galler}^  to  Hermes — when  I 
had  gone  to  ask  for  her,  as  never  a  day  passed 
but  I  did  do,  and  Ersilia  also,  she  opened  the 
door  of  her  lofty  studio  and  came  down  a  few 
of  the  stone  stairs  to  my  side. 

"  Come,"  she  said  to  me ;  and  then  I  knew 
that  she  had  found  her  strength  and  compassed 
some  great  labour. 

The  studio  was  a  wide  and  lofty  place,  with 
walls  and  floor  of  stone,  and  narrow  windows 
that  *  opened  in  their  centre  on  a  hinge,  and 
the  plants  that  grew  upon  the  roof  hung  down 
before  their  bars,  and  the  j)igeons  flew  in  and 
out  in  the  daytime. 

"  Look,"  she  said,  and  led  me  in  and  let  me 
stand  before  the  statue  she  had  made,  and  which 
she  had  herself  cut  out  from  the  block,  and  shaped 
in  every  line,  till  it  stood  there,  a  white  and  won- 
drous thing,  erect  in  the  smilight  shining  from 
the  skies,  and  seemed  to  live,  nay,  to  leap  forth 
to  life  as  the  Apollo  does  in  Belvidere. 

It  was  the  same  form  that  she  had  made  in 
the  clay  at  Venice  and  at  Paris  ;  that  is,  it  was 
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Hilarion :  the  man  made  god,  by  the  deifying 
power  of  tlie  passion  which  thus  beheld  hun. 
Every  curve  of  the  slender  and  symnletiical  limbs 
was  liis,  every  line  of  the  harmonious  and  Greek- 
like featui'es  his  also ;  but  it  was  no  longer  a 
mortal,  it  was  a  divinity;  and  about  his  feet  played 
an  ape  and  an  asp,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  dead 
bird,  and  he  looked  at  the  bird  in  weariness  and 
doubt. 

That  was  all. 

There  was  no  other  allegor}-.  She  knew  that 
marble  must  speak  in  the  simplest  words,  as 
poets  spake  of  old,  or  not  at  all. 

Marble  must  be  for  ever  the  Homer  of  the  arts  ; 
ceasing  to  be  that,  as  it  does  cease  if  it  be 
wreathed  with  ornament  or  tortured  intometax^hor, 
it  ceases  also  to  be  art.  Marble  must  speak  to 
the  people  as  it  did  of  old  over  the  blue  .Egean 
sea  and  under  the  woods  of  Pelion,  or  be  dumb — 
a  mere  tricked- out  doll  of  fancy  and  of  fashion. 

She  knew  this,  she  who  had  been  trained  b}' 
Marj-x ;  and  even  had  she  forgotten  his  teachings, 
her  own  genius,  cast  on  broad  and  noble  hues, 
would  have  obeyed  the  axiom  by  instinct. 
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I  stood  silent  and  amazed  before  the  statue ; 
amazed  because  the  spiritualised  and  perfect 
beauty  given  in  it  to  Hilarion  seemed  to  me  the 
most  amazing  pardon  that  a  woman's  forgiveness 
ever  on  this  earth  bestowed ;  silent,  because  I, 
who  had  dwelt  among  sculptors  all  my  years, 
could  never  have  conceived  it  possible  for  her  to 
give  to  any  shape  of  stone  such  vitality,  such 
proportion,  such  anatomical  perfection,  such  per- 
sonal sublimity  as  were  all  here. 

It  was  a  great  work  ;  it  would  have  been  great 
in  Athens,  and  was  how  much  greater  in  this 
modern  age  !  And  she  was  only  a  woman,  and 
so  j^oung. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  oh,  my  dear  !  "  I  cried  out  to 
her,  standing  before  it.  "  Athene  is  with  you 
still.  You  have  the  clue  and  the  sword.  Oh,  my 
dear,  with  such  gifts  praise  heaven  !  What  does 
the  pain  or  the  loss  in  life  m&,tter.  You  are 
great !  " 

She  looked  at  me  from  under  her  lovely  low 
brows  and  her  half-falling  hair,  as  the  Ariadne 
of  the  Capitol  looks  at  you ;  only  with  a  look 
more  intense — a  look  of  deep  pity,  deeper  scorn. 
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"  Is  that  all  that  you  know  !  Great !  What 
use  is  tliat  ?  I  could  not  kill  the  ape  and  the 
asp.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  left  me  if  I  had 
been  foolish  and  like  other  women. "- 

I  like  an  idiot  cried  out, — 

"You  blaspheme,  and  against  j^om'self !  The 
gods'  gifts  are  greater  than  liis.  You  have  the 
clue  and  the  sword.  How  can  you  care  ?  Let 
him  perish,  the  ingrate  and  fool !  " 

The  look  in  her  eyes  gi'ew  darker  and  deeper 
with  sadness  and  scorn.  She  turned  from  me 
with  ahnost  aversion. 

'*  I  have  only  created  it  that  he  may  see  it,  and 
that  others  may  still  see  his  face  when  I  shall 
have  been  dead  a  thousand  j^eai's ;  for  it  will  be 
of  him  they  will  think,  not  of  me." 

Then  she  was  silent,  and  I  could  have  spoken 
mad  words  against  him,  but  I  dared  not ;  and  I 
thought  of  the  Daphne  of  Borghese  with  the 
laurel  growing  out  of  her  breast,  the  laurel  that 
always  is  bitter,  and  tliat  hurts  when  it  springs 
fi'om  the  heart  of  a  woman. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  I  said  humbly  to  her,  '*  be 
grateful;   you  have  the   gifts  that   a   million  of 
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mortals  live  and  die  without  ever  even  compre- 
hending. Be  not  thankless ;  genius  is  conso- 
lation." 

"For  all  but  one  thing,"  she  said  ver}- low ; 
and  her  eyelids  were  wet. 

And  indeed  after  all  there  is  nothing  more 
cruel  than  the  impotence  of  genius  to  hold  and 
keep  those  commonest  joys  and  mere  natural 
affections  which  dullards  and  worse  than  dullards 
rejoice  in  at  their  pleasure ;  the  common  human 
things,  whose  loss  makes  the  great  possessions 
of  its  imperial  powers  all  valueless  and  vain  as 
hai'ps  unstrung,  or  as  lutes  that  are  broken. 

"It  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  very  gi^eat," 
I  said  to  her,  and  said  but  ban-en  truth. 

"  It  is  liimself,"  she  answered.     • 

"  AVhat  will  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  Only— a  poet." 

"  You  will  let  it  go  out  to  the  world,  sm'ely  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  he  may  see  it." 

"  You  think  he  will  come  to  you  ?  " 

She  shrank  a  little,  as  if  one  had  stung  her. 

"No:  he  will  not  comeback;  no.  Bat  per- 
haps he  will  remember  a  little,  and  drive  the  asps 
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and  the  apes  awa}'.  If  I  could  pray  as  the  women 
pray  in  the  churches,  that  is  all  I  would  ask ; 
nothing  else — nothing  else." 

"  My  God  !  How  can  you  forgive  like  that  ?  " 
"  To  love  at  all,  is  that  not  always  to  forgive  ?" 
Then  a  heavy  sigh  parted  her  beautiful  lips 
that  were  now  so  pale  yet  still  so  proud,  and  she 
w^ent  away  from  my  presence  and  left  me  alone 
with  the  marble.  Had  it  not  been  her  creation  I 
think  I  should  have  struck  the  statue,  and  cui'sed 
it,  and  cast  it  down  headlong ;  as  of  old,  they 
cast  the  false  gods. 

That  day  I  went  and  sought  Maryx.  The 
fever  had  passed  from  him  with  the  heats  of 
summer,  and  the  perilous  rams  of  the  autunni, 
and  its  agues  and  its  fires  had  ceased  to  chill  and 
bm'n  him  turn  by  turn.  But  he  was  weakened 
and  aged,  and  never,  so  Giulio  told  me,  touched 
the  plane  or  the  chisel ;  his  workmen  he  paid  as 
of  yore,  but  the  workrooms  were  locked. 
I  asked  to  see  him,  and  I  told  him. 
"  You  bade  me  say  how  you  could  serve  her,"  I 
said,  to  liim.  **  You  can  serve  her  now.  I  am  an 
old  man  and  poor,  and  obscure,  I  can  do  nothing; 
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will  you  let  the  great  world  see  her  work  ?  Of  no 
other  man  could  I  ask  such  a  thing  after — after, 
— but  3^ou  are  not  like  others." 

His  heart  heaved,  and  the  nerves  of  his  cheek 
quivered,  but  he  pressed  my  hand. 

"  I  thank  you  that  you  know  me  well  enough. 
What  I  can  do  I  will.  She  was  my  pupil.  I  owe 
her  such  simple  service  as  that." 

"  The  work  is  great,"  I  said  to  him.  "  I 
thought  it  might  bring  her  fame,  and  fame  con- 
soles." 

Maryx  smiled ;  a  wear}^  smile. 

"  Does  it  ?  Those  who  have  it  not,  tliink  so  ; 
yes,  I  daresay." 

"  But  if  it  do  not  console  it  may  do  something 
at  the  least ;  light  some  other  passion,  ambition, 
pride,  desire  of  achievement,  all  an  artist  feels ! 
If  she  can  gather  the  laurel,  let  her.  At  the 
least,  it  will  be  better  than  love." 

*'  She  shall  gather  it,"  said  he,  who  had  been 
her  master ;  and  he  came  out  with  me  into  the 
night.  It  was  a  cold  clear  night,  and  the  stars 
shone  on  the  river. 

"I  have  gathered  it,"  he  added.      *'WeU,   I 
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would  change  places  with  any  beggar  that  crawls 
home  to-night." 

I  could  not  answer  him. 

We  walked  through  the  city  in  silence,  he  had 
lost  his  strength  and  liis  elasticity  of  movement, 
but  he  bore  himself  erect,  and  something  of  the 
\'igour  of  energy  had  returned  to  him — since  he 
could  serve  her. 

Her  tower  was  far  from  the  Golden  Hill;  he 
had  never  entered  it ;  but  I  had  the  keys  of  her 
working  room,  and  I  knew  that  at  this  hoiu'  she 
slept,  or  at  least  lay  on  her  bed,  shut  in  her 
chamber  if  sleepless.  On  the  threshold  of  the 
studio  I  paused,  frightened,  for  it  seemed  to  me 
cruel  to  bring  him  there,  and  3-et  he  was  obliged 
to  see  the  statue  if  he  meant  to  helj)  her  to  fame. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  not  see  it,"  I  mut- 
tered, "after  all  it  is  nothing,  though  beautiful ; 
nothing  except — Hilarion." 

His  face  did  not  change,  as  I  watched  it  with 
fear  in  the  dull  yellow  lamplight. 

''It  could  be  nothing  else,  being  her  work. 
Open." 

My  hands   shook  at  the  lock  ;    I  felt  afraid. 
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If  I  had  longed  to  take  a  mallet  and  beat  its 
beauty  down  into  atoms  and  dust,  what  might 
not  he  do,  he  who  had  struck  the  Nausicaa  as 
men  strike  a  faithless  wife  ? 

He  took  the  key  from  me,  and  thrust  it  into 
the  door. 

"  What  do  you  fear  ?"  he  said.  "  Shall  I  harm 
the  stone  when  I  have  let  the  man  live  ?  " 

Then  he  opened  the  door  and  entered.  I  had 
left  a  lamp  burning  there ;  a  lamp  that  swung  on 
a  chain  hung  from  above,  and  was  immediately 
above  the  head  of  the  statue.  The  stream  of  soft 
golden  light  from  the  burning  olive  oil  fell  full  on 
the  serene  beauty  of  the  figure,  holding  the  dead 
nightingale  in  its  hand,  with  doubt  upon  its 
featm'es  that  was  not  regret. 

A  strong  shudder  shook  Maryx. 

I  drew  the  door  to,  and  waited  without.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  waited  hours,  but  no  doubt 
they  were  only  minutes.  When  the  door  un- 
closed, and  he  came  forth  from  the  chamber,  he 
was  calm  and  his  face  was  only  stern. 

'*  It  is  a  great  work ;  it  would  be  great  for  a 
great  man.    It  will  give  her  fame.    It  shall  give  it 
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to  her.  You  look  strangely  ?  AVliat  do  you  fear  ? 
Am  I  so  base  as  not  to  serve  the  genius  I  fos- 
tered ?  My  genius  is  dead  :  hers  lives.  That  I 
can  serve  at  least." 

"  You  can  reach  such  nobility  as  that ! " 

*' I  see  nothing  noble.  I  am  not  quite  base,  that 
is  all.  Tell  her — nay,  I  forgot ;  she  must  not  know 
that  it  is  I  who  do  anything — else  you  should  tell 
her  that  her  master  thanks  her." 

And  with  that  brave  and  tender  word  he  left 
me  and  went  out  into  the  darkness. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  his  forgiveness  was  greater 
even  than  hers :  since  even  greater  than  hers  was 
his  loss. 

Now  when  the  siningtime  of  that  year  came, 
the  world  of  the  arts  spoke  only  of  one  great  piece 
of  sculpture,  shown  in  tlie  public  halls,  where 
Paris  holds  its  rivalry  of  muses. 

Before  this  statue  of  the  poet  all  the  great 
world  paused  in  awe  and  ecstasy. 

''Is  it  the  work  of  Maryx?"  asked  one  half 
the  world,  and  the  other  half  answered  : 

**  No  !  It  is  greater  than  any  work  of  Maryx." 

And   before  the  new   youthful   strength   thus 
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arisen  the}^  slighted  and  spoke  ill  of  the 
gTeat  strength  that  had  been  as  a  giant's  in 
the  past. 

So  had  he  his  reward. 
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When  he  had  gone  away  that  evemng  and  I  had 
returned  to  the  studio  to  put  out  the  lights,  and 
see  tliat  all  was  safe,  it  being  past  midnight,  I 
foimd  her  there,  beside  the  work  of  her  hands. 
A  long,  loose,  white  robe  clung  close  to  her,  and 
fell  about  her  feet ;  she  looked  taller,  whiter, 
lovelier,  perhaps,  than  ever,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  in  her  beauty  something  unearthly ; 
one  could  have  imagined  her  to  be  that  Sospitra 
of  her  lover's  poem,  who  was  lifted  above  all 
eai*thl3'  woes,  save  the  two  supreme  sorrows — 
Love  and  Death. 

She  sat  down  on  the  wooden  bench  that  stood 
near  the  statue  and  motioned  me  to  stay. 

"  You  brought  Maryx  here  ?  "  she  asked  me. 

*'  Yes  :  I  thought  you  were  asleep." 
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"  I  seldom  sleep — in  my  chamber  I  could  hear 
your  voices,  but  not  what  you  said.  Does  it 
seem  good  to  him — what  I  have  done  ?  " 

"It  seems  great." 

Then  I  told  her  all  that  he  said  to  me  ;  and 
the  noble  soul  of  liim  seemed  to  me  to  shine 
through  the  words  like  the  light  tln^ough  a  lamp 
of  alabaster ;  and  I  saw  that  they  touched  her 
deeply.  Her  sad  eyes  gathered  moisture  in  them, 
and  her  grand  mouth,  always  so  resolutely  closed 
as  though  afraid  that  any  reproach  of  her  lost 
lover  should  escape  them,  trembled  and  grew 
soft. 

''  He  is  too  good  to  me,"  she  said  at  length. 
"  Oh,  why  was  I  born  only  to  bring  so  much 
miser}^  to  others ! " 

"  Na}",  there  is  some  misery  dearer  to  us  than 
joy,"  said  I.     "  Maryx  loves  you." 

A  shudder  ran  through  her  and  she  stopped 
me. 

"  Never  speak  of  love  to  me.  A  woman  faith- 
ful will  not  even  think  that  any  can  feel  love  for 
her — save  one  ;  it  is  almost  infidehty." 

"  Nay,  I  spoke  not  of  love  so  ;  would  I  insult 
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you  ?  I  mean  simi)!}'  and  tiiUy  that  his  love  for 
3'ou  is  gi'eat  enough  to  vanquish  any  remembrance 
of  himself ;  great  enough  too  to  make  him  hold  his 
hand  because  you  bid  him :  greater  there  cannot 
be." 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  silence  me. 

"  He  received  me  into  his  house  when  I  had  no 
friend  and  no  hope  m  the  world,  and  he  was  so 
good  to  me.  If  he  would  but  forget  me  !  I  have 
been  thankless.  He  taught  me  the  strength  and 
the  secrets  of  the  arts,  and  I  have  given  him  in 
return  only  pain  and  ingTatitude." 

"  Dear,  it  is  on  pain  that  love  lives  longest." 

Alas !  that  she  knew.  She  was  silent  some 
moments,  whilst  above  her  rose  the  beauty  of 
her  own  creation. 

Since  she  had  returned  to  the  pursuit  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  aiii,  the  youth  in  her  had  revived  ;  the 
numbness  and  deacbiess  which  had  seemed  like  a 
half  i:)aralysed  intelligence  had  i)assed  off  her; 
she  had  gathered  up  the  clue  and  lifted  up  the 
sword,  and  though  it  was  love  that  nerved  her 
and  not  art,  the  eifoii;  had  brought  back  inspira- 
tion, and   inspiration   to   the   artist  is  the  very 
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breath  of  life ;  without  it  his  body  may  live  but 
his  soul  does  not. 

She  looked  at  her  statue  with  wistful  eyes. 

"  You  will  send  it  to  Paris." 

"  To  Paris  ?     Before  showing  it  here  ?  " 

"  Yes — he  does  not  come  here  ;  he  would  not 
see  it." 

A  deep  flush  came  on  the  paleness  of  her 
face,  as  it  always  did  at  the  very  mention  of 
Hilar  ion. 

"  He  will  know  that  I  have  made  it — he  will 
believe  in  it,"  she  said  a  little  later;  "because 
he  saw  me  make  the  Love  in  Venice." 

''  Where  did  that  Love  go  ?  " 

"  It  w^as  sent  from  Venice  in  a  shij) ;  and  the 
ship  foundered,  and  went  down,  in  a  storm." 

"  And  the  statue  was  lost  ?  " 

"Yes." 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hands,  so  that 
I  could  not  see  her  face  ;  she  had  never  before 
spoken  to  me  of  that  time.  I  stood  silent, 
thinlving  how  terrible  an  augury  had  been  that 
foimdered  Love,  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
sea,  companioned  only  with  the  dead. 
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Almost  I  longed  to  tell  her  of  all  that  he  had 
said  by  the  temple  of  Agiippa,  but  I  dared  not ; 
she  believed  that  he  had  loved  her  once ;  I  had 
not  courage  to  say  to  her — even  his  first  caresses 
were  a  lie  ! 

To  her  Hilarion  remained  a  creature  who 
could  do  no  wrong  :  I  had  not  heart  to  say 
to  her — there  was  no  sort  of  truth  in  hmi 
ever,  not  even  when  he  swore  to  you  eternal 
faith. 

"And  if  he  do  read  the  message  of  your 
marble,"  I*  asked  her,  abruptly ;  "if  he  do  read 
it,  if  he  be  touched  by  it — if  he  come  back  to 
you,  what  then?  Will^  you  let  him  come — 
now?" 

Her  face  was  leaning  on  her  hands,  but  I 
could  see  the  blush  that  covered  her  throat  and 
rose  to  her  temples. 

"  It  would  be  different  now,"  she  muttered. 
"  Then  I  did  not  know — no,  I  did  not  know. 
I  obeyed  him.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  became 
woilhless  in  his  sight.  "When  you  spoke  to  me 
so  bitterly  in  Venice,  you  pained  me,  but  I  did 
not  understand ;  I  never  did  until  those  friends 
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of  his  in  Paris  (he  called  them  friends)  wrote  to 
me  and  sent  me  their  jewels  when  he  was  away. 
It  is  not  that  I  care  what  the  whole  world 
thinks  me,  but  to  be  lowered  in  his  sight,  to 
seem  to  him  only  a  frail  foohsh  thmg  like  the 
rest " 

A  great  heavy  sob  heaved  her  heart ;  she  lifted 
her  face  to  mine,  it  was  burning  now,  with  an 
indignant  pain  in  her  uplifted  eyes. 

"  Look  !  AVliat  does  it  mean  ? — who  is  to  tell 
the  ways  of  the  world  ?  That  vile  woman  whom 
he  Hved  with  here  in  Eome,  she  is  faithless  and 
cruel  and  false,  and  betrayed  him  as  well  as  her 
husband,  and  yet  he  goes  back  to  her  and  the 
world  sees  no  shame  in  her,  though  she  wears  his 
jewels  about  her  neck,  and  dishonours  her  cliil- 
di'en.  And  I,  who  sleeping  and  waking,  never 
think,  but  of  him  ;  who  have  never  a  thought  he 
might  not  know ;  who  am  his  alone,  his  always, 
in  life  and  in  eternit}-,  if  eternit}^  there  be,  I 
am  shameful,  you  say,  and  he  has  ceased  to  love 
me  because  I  loved  him  too  well : — who  can 
understand  ?     I  cannot." 

I  knew  not  what  to  sav  to  her :  the  laws  and 
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the  ways  of  the  world  are  sadly  full  of  mjustice 
and  cast  in  stiff  lines  that  fit  in  but  ill  with  the 
changeful  and  wayward  needs  of  human  life :  I 
knew  not  what  to  sa}'. 

She  lapsed  into  silence  ;  it  was  natural  to  her 
to  endure  ;  it  was  very  seldom  that  any  reproach 
escaped  her  either  of  fate  or  of  him.  Her 
brain  perplexed  itself  wearily  over  the  problem 
of  where  her  fault  had  lain  by  which  she  had 
lost  him ;  she  was  too  loyal  to  see  that  the  fault 
was  in  himself. 

"  Shall  it  go  then  to  Paris  ? "  I  said,  to  lead 
her  thoughts  back  to  her  labours. 

She  gave  a  sign  of  assent. 

"  May  it  be  sold  ?  " 

"Ah  no — never!" 

"  It  is  to  come  back  to  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Unless  he  wish  for  it." 

"  Would  you  give  it  liim  ?  " 

"  I  have  given  him  my  life  !  " 

"  Shall  I  put  your  name  on  it,  or  will  j^ou 
carve  it  there  ?  " 

"  No.  Let  it  go  as  the  work  of  a  pupil  of 
Maryx.     That  is  true." 

VOL.    III.  O 
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"  Maryx  thinks  it  will  give  you  a  fame  not 
second  to  liis  own." 

"  Fame  ?   I  do  not  care  for  fame." 

She  looked  up  at  the  marble  once  more. 

'*  Once  I  used  to  think  I  should  like  all  the 
ages  that  are  to  come  to  echo  my  name,  but  that 
is  nothing  to  me  now.  If  only  it  may  speak  to 
him  : — that  is  all  I  want.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
believe,  because  he  has  left  me  ;  but  indeed  when 
I  was  with  hhn  he  heard  only  the  nightingales,  and 
the  apes  and  the  asps  never  came  near.  Do  you 
remember  when  we  walked  by  Nero's  fields  that 
night  of  Carnival,  you  said  he  was  like  Pheineus. 
But  the  evil  spirits  never  had  any  power  on 
him  when  I  was  there :  he  told  me  so,  so  often. 
If  only  by  that  marble  I  can  speak  to  him  !  If 
one  could  only  put  one's  soul  and  one's  life  into 
the  thing  one  creates,  and  die  in  one's  body,  so 
as  to  be  alive  m  art  alone,  and  close  to  what  one 
loves  ! — there  are  legends  : — " 

She  wound  her  arms  close  about  the  wliite 
limbs  of  her  statue,  and  laid  her  lips  to  them 
as  she  had  done  to  tlie  Hermes,  and  leant  on 
the  cold  sculpture  her  beating  breaking  heart. 
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"  Take  my  life  away  with  you,"  she  cried  to  it, 
"  take  it  to  him — take  it  to  liim  !  " 

Then  she  broke  down  and  wept,  and  sobbed 
bitterly,  as  women  do. 


02 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  statue  went  to  Paris,  and  the  word  and 
the  weight  of  Maryx  went  with  it,  as  I  have  said, 
and  did  for  it  what  influence  can  do  in  a  day, 
and  genius  unaided  may  beg  for  in  vain  through 
a  score  of  years. 

It  was  accepted  by  the  judges  of  the  Salon, 
and  placed  between  a  group  of  Louis  Eochet's 
and  a  figure,  by  Paul  Dubois.  Maryx  had  had 
carved  upon  it  the  letters  of  her  name  :  Gioja  : 
no  more.  It  was  made  known  to  those  whom  it 
concerned  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  very  young, 
and  his  pupil  in  Rome. 

The  statue  had  been  unveiled  but  a  few 
days  when  the  cit}^  spoke  of  it  and  spoke  of 
little   else,  wherever  art  was  comprehended  and 
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talked  of;  it  took  a  tii-ed  public  by  surprise, 
and  its  triumph  was  instantaneous  and  wide- 
spread. 

There  was  something  in  it  that  was  unlike  all 
the  world  had  ever  seen ;  the  very  mj^stery  that 
to  many  enveloped  its  meaning  onl}'  added  to 
its  charm  for  the  curiosity  of  mankind.  Within 
a  few  weeks  her  name  was  a  household  word  in 
the  world  of  art :  that  short  and  happj^-soundmg 
name  that  was  in  such  sad  unlikeness  to  her 
destmy.  -She  had  been  the  original  of  the 
Nausicaa,  some  sculptor  told  them  so  ;  and  then 
they  flocked  to  where  the  Nausicaa  could  be  seen, 
and  talked  the  more  of  her,  and  some  few  began 
to  say — ''that  is  the  same  f\ice  as  the  Roman 
girl  had  who  was  with  Hilarion." 

For  though  the  world  has  a  shallow  memory 
for  excellence,  it  is  always  tenacious  of  remem- 
brances that  are  hurtful,  and  of  recollections  that 
can  tarnish  renown. 

One  day  Hilarion  arrived  in  Paris,  having 
been  absent  for  a  month  or  so  :  he  loved  all  the 
arts,  nor  ever  missed  the  fresh  fruits  of  them ; 
he  went  early  to  the  Salon  one  bright  morning 
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with  some  associates,  who  were  famous  men  in 
their  own  wa}",  and  artists.  One  of  them,  mid- 
way in  the  central  chamber,  touched  him  and 
pointed  to  the  Roman  marble. 

*'  Look  !  That  is  the  marvel  of  all  Paris.  A 
perfect  creation,  and  the}^  say  the  sculptor  is  only 
a  woman." 

Hilarion  listlessly  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  figure  : 
then  his  face  lost  all  colour,  and  he  approached 
it  quickly. 

"Now  I  see  you,  beside  it — it  is  like  you," 
said  one  of  his  friends.  "  Perhaps  you  have 
known  her  in  Rome  ?  She  is  a  Roman,  and  was 
a  pupil  of  Mar}Tc,  they  sa3\" 

Hilarion  was  silent.  He  was  very  pale.  He 
understood  the  parable  in  the  stone. 

His  friends  spoke  learnedly  around  him, 
praising  the  work  with  the  discriminative  homage 
of  great  critics.  On  the  base  of  the  statue  her 
name  was  cut  after  the  habit  of  sculptors  ;  he 
read  it,  and  it  hurt  him  curiousl3\ 

He  stood  before  the  figure,  that  was  but  himself 
made  god,  and  heeded  nothing  of  the  jests  of  his 
friends.      As  the  sun  shone  all  about  the  fair 
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pale  CaiTara  marble,  and  illumined  the  name  cut 
on  the  stone,  he  felt  a  pang  that  had  never  before 
touched  his  cold,  voluptuous  self-control  and 
fortunate  life. 

"  Who  else  could  love  me  like  that !  "  he 
thought  to  himself ;  and  thought  also, — what 
beasts  we  are,  that  it  is  not  love  that  touches 
us,  but  the  pursuit  of  it  that  we  desire. 

He  imderstood  that  to  him  alone  was  conse- 
crated her  creation.  She  had  striven  to  excel 
only  that  b}^  excelling  she  might  reach  some  place 
in  his  remembrance.  The  bird  was  dead  :  he 
repented  that  he  had  Idlled  it. 

A  little  later,  a  woman  wdio  could  say  to  him 
what  men  could  not  venture  to  say,  spoke  to  him 
of  it. 

"  Tliis  poet  is  you,"  she  said.  "Who  loves 
you  like  that  ?  W^as  the  poor  bird  that  lies  dead 
a  mere  woman,  like  Aedon  and  Philomel  ?  " 

He  answered,  "  Yes,  but  a  woman  without  sin  ; 
the  sin  was  mine." 

And  his  conscience  stirred  in  liim  and  liis  heart 
went  out  to  her,  and  he  remembered  her  as  he 
had  seen  her  when  he  had  kissed  her  first,  and 
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trembling  she  had  cried  to  him,  ''  It  will  be  all 
my  life!" 

It  was  all  her  life  :  it  had  been  onl}^  a  summer 
or  two  of  his. 

The  statue  he  would  have  bought  if  any  ex- 
travagance— if  half  his  fortune — could  have  pur- 
chased it ;  but  he  heard  that  it  was  in  no  way  to 
be  had. 

In  early  morning,'  long  before  the  men  and 
women  of  his  own  world  were  astir,  he  rose  often 
and  went  into  the  lonely  place  where  the  figm'e 
stood,  and  looked  at  it. 

**  No  one  else  could  love  me  like  that,"  he 
thought  over  and  over  again  to  himself. 

She  had  accepted  her  fate  at  his  hands  without 
reproach  and  without  appeal ;  but  this  message 
sent  to  him  in  the  marble,  this  parable  in  stone, 
moved  him  as  no  words  and  as  no  woe  would 
have  done.  The  faint  hope  with  which  she  had 
sent  it  forth  was  fulfilled.  He  remembered — 
almost  he  repented. 

He  read  the  parable  of  the  marble,  but  he 
stayed  on  with  the  apes  and  the  asps,  and  the 
one  mocked  and  beguiled  him,  and  the  others 
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bit  his  tired  senses  into  a  poisonous  irritation 
which  he  fancied  was  passion.  But  still  when  he 
was  in  solitude  he  remembered,  he  regretted, 
almost  he  repented. 

Meanwhile  about  him  the  great  world  talked 
of  her  wherever  the  arts  were  understood  by  men, 
and  saluted  her  as  a  gi'eat  artist.  The  laurel 
was  set  like  a  sharp  spear  in  her  breast,  and 
was  watered  with  her  heart's  blood,  as  with 
Daphne's. 

Hearing  that,  he  strove  to  silence  his  con- 
science, saying  to  himself,  "  Her  genius  is  with 
her ;  it  will  console  her  in  time.  I  have  not 
harmed  her, — so  much." 

One  night,  on  an  impulse,  he  wrote  to  her, 
and  sent  it  through  me.  They  were  but  seven 
words  : 

"  I  am  unworthy,  but  I  thank  3'ou." 

I  gave  them  to  her.  She  wept  over  them  and 
blessed  them  as  other  women  weej)  over  and 
bless  the  face  of  their  firstborn.  She  was  thankful 
as  other  women  are  before  some  great  gift  of 
homage  and  of  honour  rendered  to  them  in  the 
sight  of  nations. 
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To  me  the  words  seemed  but  poor  aiid  cold. 

I  could  not  tell  then  how  he  felt  when  he 
wi'ote  them.  I  heard  from  Inm  long  afterwards, 
when  all  was  of  no  use. 

They  did  contain,  indeed,  perhaps  the  truest 
utterance  that  he  had  ever  made.  He  felt  his 
own  unworthiness,  he  who  had  been  wrapped  all 
his  daj^s  in  the  toga  of  a  superb  and  indifferent 
and  contemptuous  vanitj',  and  the  sense  of  it 
wounded  and  galled  him;  3'et  he  thanked  her 
because  he  had  a  heart  in  his  breast,  and  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  men  are  not  vile,  the}-  are  only 
childi-en — children  spoilt  often  by  the  world's 
indulgence  or  by  the  world's  injustice. 

He  would  go,  I  say,  in  the  early  morning,  when 
none  of  his  own  world  were  about,  and  stand 
before  the  statue  and  think  of  her  till  a  great 
shame  entered  into  him  and  a  great  regi'et. 

An  angel  comes  once  in  their  lives  to  most 
men  :  seldom  do  they  know  theii*  visitant ;  often 
do  they  thrust  the  door  against  it.  Airy  way,  it 
never  comes  but  once.  He  recognised  the  angel 
now;  nay,  he  had  known  it  when  first  he  had 
opened  his  arms  to  it ;  but  it  had  brought  too 
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pure  }\  breiitli  of  heaven  with  it  :  he  had  put  it 
away  and  gone  back  to  the  apes  and  the  asps ; 
and  the  marble  looked  at  him,  and  its  parable 
smote  him  into  remembrance  and  regret. 

But  he  did  not  retm*n ;  for  he  had  not  loved 
her. 

Besides  he  did  not  dare  to  take  to  this  creature 
who  still  loved  liim  and  who  dwelt  under  the 
shield  of  Athene,  merel}'  more  shame  again.  He 
did  not  dare  to  look  in  those  clear  eyes  which 
saw  the  faces  of  the  immortals,  and  say,  "  I 
never  loved  you ;  I  only  ruined  your  life  out  of 
a  vain  caprice." 

She,  wearing  out  her  years  in  silence  and 
solitude  for  his  sake  in  that  loneliness  which  is 
more  bitter  and  sorrowful  than  an}'  widowhood, 
would  not  have  touched  him ;  but  she,  with  the 
clue  and  the  sword  in  her  hands  and  the  laurel 
in  her  breast,  regained  a  place  in  liis  remem- 
brance, and  haunted  him. 

The  dead  he  would  have  forgotten ;  but  this 
living  woman,  of  whom  the  world  spoke,  whom  it 
crowned,  who  had  the  supreme  powers  of  art, 
and  threw  them  down  at  his  feet  aiul  dedicated 
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them  to  liim  alone,  this  living  woman  he  could 
not  forget,  and  he  said  again  and  again  to  himself, 
"  Who  else  could  love  me  like  that  ?  " 

There  are  men  whom  the  entire  consciousness 
of  the  perfect  i^ossession  of  a  woman's  life  makes 
indifferent :  there  is  no  need  to  guard  what  will 
not  stray  :  such  men  need  the  spur  of  uncer- 
taint}',  the  stimulant  of  rivalry;  this  is  why 
imiocent  women  fail  and  vile  women  succeed. 
Hilarion  was  one  of  these  men ;  the  absolute 
consecration  of  her,  body  and  soul,  to  himself 
did  not  cement  but  only  loosened  the  bonds  that 
bound  him. 

*'  She  will  always  be  there,"  he  had  said  to 
himself  So  he  had  left  her  and  had  strayed  to 
those  of  whom  he  was  not  so  sure. 

The  faint  unformed  jealousy  which  now  rose  in 
him  of  Marj^x  drew  his  thoughts  back  to  her  as  no 
sense  of  her  living  and  dying  for  his  sake  could 
ever  have  done.  He  could  not  tell  that  Maryx  never 
even  saw  her  face.  He  could  not  know  that  she 
had  refused  to  see  her  master,  and  that  Maryx  of 
his  own  will  shranlv  from  any  approach  to  her. 

He  heard  that  Maryx  had  i)laced  her  talent 
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before  the  "world,  and  heard  all  men  speak  the 
name  of  her  teacher  m  compan}-  with  hers  ;  a 
vague  irritation,  which  was  not  worfli}'  of  a  better 
name,  stirred  in  him  ;  he  knew  they  were  both  in 
Rome. 

It  was  his  perception  of  the  love  of  Maryx  for 
her  which  had  first  made  him  subjugate  her  to 
his  own  passion.  The  affinit}'  of  Maryx  to  her 
in  this,  their  common,  art  stirred  in  him  a  restless 
annoyance  which  only  was  not  jealousy,  because 
he  knew  her  too  well  and  because  he  loved  her 
too  little. 

He  knew  tliat  she  to  himself  would  be  for  ever 
faithful ;  but  though  he  knew  this,  he  did  not 
like  to  tliink  that  any  other  lived  who  could 
render  her  that  loyalty,  that  tenderness,  that 
service  in  which  his  own  passion  had  been  lack- 
ing. He  knew  well  that  she  would  live  and  die 
alone  ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  think  that  a  greater 
than  himself  could  call  to  her  consolation  in  her 
solitude  the  gifts  and  the  arms  of  Athene. 

He  knew  himself  to  be  very  base  in  this ;  but 
when  the  world  speaking  of  her  said,  "  she  was 
the   pupil   of   Maryx,"  he  felt   a   contemptuous 
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impatience  ;  when  they  said  "  she  was  a  mistress 
of  Hilarion,"  he  was  content.  He  knew  that 
this  was  very  hase,  so  base  that  seeing  it  in  any 
other  man  he  would  have  called  it  the  dishonour 
of  a  knave.     Yet  so  it  was. 

And  still  there  were  times  when  standing  before 
the  marble  in  the  pure  morning  light,  he  thought 
with  many  a  pang  of  that  yomig  life  which  had 
been  as  pure  as  the  Hght  of  day  ere  he  had 
clouded  it ;  and  his  conscience  smote  him  sorely, 
because  by  his  act,  and  by  his  will,  for  ever  there 
would  lie  across  the  lustre  of  her  fame  the  heavy 
shadow  of  the  world's  reproach. 

"You  grow  dull,"  said  the  apes  and  the  asps 
to  him ;  and  he  made  them  no  answer :  he  had 
always  forgotten  all  things  so  easil}',  and  now, — 
for  once, — he  could  not  forget. 

Meanv^hile  Maryx  was  also  in  Paris. 

He  had  not  yielded  to  an}-  other  the  care  of 
her  labour,  nor  let  any  chance  escape  him  of 
being  first  to  do  her  service.  "When  he  heard 
and  read,  as  he  did,  that  her  work  was  declared 
greater  than  his  own  (for  the  world  is  verJ 
mutable  and  false  to  its  own  idols)  he  was  glad 
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— for  her  sake.  He  knew  that  it  was  not  so,  but 
the  strong  alone  can  be  generous. 

He  was  thankful  that  by  any  means  of  his, 
Art  could  console  her;  the  divine  Dionysos,  who 
came  to  her  in  her  loneliness  on  Naxos,  amidst 
the  salt  sea,  and  who  might  perchance  make  the 
barren  rock  bloom  with  flowers  for  her  once 
more. 

When  the  fame  of  the  statue  was  certain,  and 
all  Paris,  and  thus  all  the  world,  spoke  of  it,  he 
retm*ned  to  us. 

"  Will  she  see  me — now  ?  "  he  asked  me. 

I  answered  him — yes. 

The  day  had  been  chill ;  it  was  evening  time  ; 
lamps  that  swung  from  cords  shed  a  faint  light 
in  her  studio  as  he  entered ;  she  rose  and  went 
to  him.  I  saw  him  shiver  and  move  a  step  back- 
ward involuntarily  :   then  he  controlled  himself. 

*'  I  have  done  what  I  could,"  he  said  ;  and  then 
liis  voice  was  choked  in  his  throat. 

She  looked  up  into  his  eyes. 

"  You  will  not  hurt  him  ?  " 

"  No." 

Then  she  took  his  hands  in  hers. 
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"  You  are  my  master  and  my  friend  :  I  thank 
you." 

He  shivered  again  at  her  touch  ;  but  the  brave 
soul  in  him  kept  silence. 

"Dear  : — you  are  my  ]oupil  no  more,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile, — ah !  the  courage  of  that  smile  ! 
"  You  are  greater  than  I;  the  world  says  so." 

"  The  world  is  foolish,"  she  answered.  "  If  I 
be  great  in  any  way,  it  is  by  jow.  alone." 

"  Nay — by  Athene  !  "  he  said,  and  strove  to 
smile  again. 

He  left  her  very  soon. 

To  remain  near  her  was  beyond  his  strength. 
We  went  together  down  the  dusky  stairs  and 
out  into  the  night. 

We  went  on  in  silence  through  the  city  towards 
the  river's  banks. 

"  She  looks  ill,"  he  said  abruptly,  once. 

"  Oh  no — oh  no,"  I  said,  with  feverish  denial. 
"  She  seldom  sleeps,  I  think  ;  and  now  that  the 
marble  is  gone — her  life  seems  gone  away  -with  it. 
That  is  all— that  is  all !  " 

"All !  "  he  echoed  :   and  wallved  on  in  silence. 

We  came  upon  the  moonlit  quietness  of  Tiber. 
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"  Do  they  indeed  call  her  so  great  in  Paris  ?  " 
I  cried,  as  I  looked  up  at  my  own  window  where 
she  had  used  to  stand  amongst  the  bean  flowers  to 
watch  the  river  on  just  such  a  night  as  this 
one  was. 

"  Yes.  They  have  crowned  her  there  ;  and 
they  say, — 'a  great  genius? — yes, —  she  was 
one  of  the  loves  of  Hilarion.'  That  is  what  they 
say,  almost  always." 

"  And  yet  we  let  him  live." 

"  She  wishes  it.  Have  we  a  right  to  make 
her  more  desolate  ?  " 

I  did  not  answer  him.  I  was  sick  of  heart. 
The  beautiful  Immortal  who  had  come  to  her  in 
her  loneliness,  was  that  offspring  of  Jove  we  call 
Ai't :  must  the  bow  of  slander  be  bent,  and  the 
arrow  of  scorn  be  sped  to  slay  lier,  as  the  shaft 
of  Artemis  slew  Ariadne  ? 

Mine  had  been  only  a  dream — only  a  dream  ; 
must  she  always  suffer  for  that  ? 

Mar3'x  had  paused,  and  was  standing  on  the 
brink  of  the  water,  looking  down  into  its  limpid 
darkness.  The  moonlight  fell  on  the  white  locks 
that  had  come  about  liis  forehead,  and  the  lines 
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of  age  that  tliese  few  years  had  scored  upon  his 
cheeks.     He  was  lost  in  thought. 

''  There  is  one  hope  for  her,"  he  said  to  him- 
self ;   then  said  aloud  to  me  : 

"  With  the  morning  I  shall  return  to  Paris." 

Then  he  went  across  the  Tiber  to  his  home 
ujDon  the  hill  of  Janus. 

He  "went  into  one  room  and  locked  himself  in  i 
it  was  the  room  where  she  had  laboured,  and 
where  there  stood  the  Apollo  Cithoeradus. 

Who  can  tell  how  he  prayed  there  and  wrestled 
in  prayer,  and  to  what  gods  ? 

Be  his  god  what  it  would,  he  came  out  thence 
with  every  nerve  in  liim  strung  to  a  sacrifice  as 
great  as  ever  sent  men  here  in  Rome  to  maiiyr- 
dom.  With  the  grey  dawn,  whilst  the  city  he 
loved  was  still  WTapped  in  her  mantle  of  mist, 
he  left  the  lovely  house  that  he  had  built  for 
himself  under  the  cypresses  and  amongst  the 
myrtles,  and  passed  out  of  Eome. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


It  was  the  niglit  of  the  second  day  when  he 
reached  Paris.  He  went  straight  to  the  house 
of  Hihirion. 

It  was  seven  in  the  evening.  He  was  well- 
known  there,  and  entered  without  question  or 
hindrance. 

'J'hey  had  been  friends  for  a  score  of  years. 

The  household  showed  him  without  hesitation 
into  the  presence  of  their  master,  who  was 
alone,  in  liis  own  chamber,  with  all  the  graceful 
litter  collected  by  a  luxurious  and  curious  taste 
strewn  round  him,  and  the  smell  of  flowers,  for 
w-hich  he  had  a  feminine  fondness,  was  upon  the 
air,  and  their  blossoms  were  glowing  against  the 
old  armour  and  the  old  sculi)tures,  and  the  dark, 
book-lined  walls  of  the  place. 

p  2 
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Hilarion  drew  a  deeper  breath  as  lie  saw  who 
had  entered,  but  he  had  a  graceful  and  gracious 
greeting  always  for  friend  and  foe. 

"  It  is  years  since  we  met,  my  friend,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  am  glad—" 

Then  he  paused ;  for  even  to  him  it  was  not 
easj''  to  be  false  of  tongue  to  Maryx ;  nor  did  he 
mistake  the  glance  'that  flashed  for  one  instant 
from  the  passionate  eyes  that  met  his. 

"  We  can  be  friends  no  more,"  said  Maryx, 
yet  he  approached  and  stood  by  the  hearth. 

"  Crispino  went  to  take  your  life  in  Venice," 
he  said  slowly,  standing  there  ;  "  the  Greek  boy 
watched  for  you  night  and  da^^  here ;  I  swore 
to  kill  you — and  you  live  still,  because  she  bids 
us  let  you  live." 

Hilarion  was  silent :  he  felt  no  resentment : 
brave  himself,  he  had  no  anger  against  those  who 
Tvould  have  killed  him  ;  he  thought  them  right. 

"  You  make  me  think  of  the  Devotio  of  the 
Eomans,"  he  said,  with  a  passing  smile.  ''Threat- 
ened men  live  long,  they  say." 

Maryx  kept  down  unuttered  whatever  passion 
he  felt ;    he  had  nerved  liimself  to  a  Ljreat  un- 
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selfish  effort — a  last  supreme  sacrifice, — and  was 
too  strong  to  be  easily  shaken  from  his  pm-pose. 
'*  Tjisten  to  me,"  he  said,  calmly  still.  "  AVe 
are  wrong  and  she  is  right.  To  kill  you  would 
do  her  no  service,  and  you  perhaps  no  injury : 
wliat  do  we  know  !  I  have  not  come  to  avenge  her ; 
she  told  me  the  truth ;  I  have  no  title  to  do  it. 
Had  she  wished  it,  I  would  not  have  stayed  my 
hand  for  that,  but  since  slie  chooses  to  forgive 
you — it  is  not  for  us  to  make  her  more  desolate 
than  she  is." 

Hilarion  interrupted  him. 
"  Have    you    no    title '? "    he    said,   with   his 
coldest  smile.     **  Surely  you  have  one.     I  think 
you  loved  her  yourself." 
''I  did:    I  do." 

He  added  nothing  more,  and  there  was  silence 
between  them. 

Maryx  breatlied  heavily,  and  his  teeth  were 
set  hard  :  lie  looked  away  from  Hilarion,  all  the 
while  he  had  never  once  looked  at  him ;  he  was 
afraid  to  look  at  him,  lest  the  great  hate  that  filled 
his  soul  sliould  vanquish  the  resolve  on  which  he 
had  come  tliere. 
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"  I  loved  lier :  yes,"  he  resumed  ;  "  I  should 
have  given  her  peace,  honour,  my  name,  such  as 
it  is,  all  that  one  can  give  : — that  is  why  I  have 
fiome  right  to  speak  to  you.  Bear  with  me.  *I 
would  have  killed  you  as  her  father,  were  he 
living,  would  have  done ;  let  me  speak  to 
you  as  her  father  could  not  do.  I  am  no  moralist. 
I  will  read  3"ou  no  homily.  I  want  but  to  tell 
3^ou  tlie  truth  as  I  know  it.  She  loves  you  with 
so  great  a  love  that  I  think  the  earth  never  held 
one  like  it.  Honest  men,  and  lovers  that  are 
faithful,  break  their  hearts  in  vain  for  such 
passion  as  that ;  and  you  ! — nay,  bear  with  me. 
You  must  know  very  well  that  what  vou  did  was 
the  act  of  a  coward — since  she  was  defenceless, 
and  had  no  god  but  3'ou." 

Hilarion's  serene  ej'es  lit  with  sudden  fire,  but 
he  looked  down,  and  he  remained  mute. 

"  There  is  no  one  to  tell  you  all  that  she  has 
suffered,  nor  how  absolutely  she  forgives,"  said 
Marj'x.  *'  That  is  why  I  liave  come  to  tell  you. 
It  is  just  to  her  that  you  should  know." 

Then  he  told  to  Hilarion  all  that  he  knew 
himself:  from    tlie  time    tliat   she   had  lost  her 
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reason,  when  the  day  image  liad  crumbled  down 
under  the  bhiws  of  Ampliion,  to  the  moment, 
tliree  nights  before,  when  slie  had  said  to  him 
himself,  ere  she  would  touch  his  hand,  **You  will 
not  hui-t  him  ?  " 

It  would  have  cost  him  less  to  have  cut  his 
heaii  out  of  his  bosom  than  it  cost  him  to  tell  the 
story  of  that  changeless  passion ;  but  he  told  it 
without  flinching,  abating  no  tittle  of  its  truth. 

Hilarion  heard  him  in  unbroken  silence,  lean- 
ing against  the  oaken  shelf  of  his  heai-th,  with 
his  head  bent  down  and  his  eyelids  drooped. 

His  face  gi*ew  paler  Avhen  he  heard  of  her  phy- 
sical sufferings  and  needs,  since  it  was  these  that 
he  was  touched  by  most  keenly.  AVith  all  the 
wide  and  varied  comprehension  of  his  intelligence, 
there  was  a  certain  shallowness  of  feeling  in  him 
which  made  the  deepest  woes  of  the  human  heail 
seldom  intelligible  to  him. 

**  Why  did  the  old  man  tell  me  nothing  of  this?" 
lie  muttered,  when  he  had  heard  to  the  end. 

''  He  would  not  tell  you  lest  you  should  go  to 
her ;   I  tell  j'ou  that  you  may  go." 

Hilarion  was  silent  still      He  could  ill  mea.sm-e 
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the  generosity  of  the  man  who  loved  her  vainly; 
but  it  smote  him  and  made  him  feel  humbled  and 
ashamed. 

**No  woman,  I  think,  ever  loved  3'ou  as  this, 
woman  does,  w^hom  you  have  left  as  I  would  not 
leave  a  dog,"  said  Maryx,  and  something  of  his  old 
ardent  eloquence  returned  to  him,  and  his  voice 
rose  and  rang  clearer  as  the  courage  in  him  con- 
summated the  self-sacrifice  that  he  had  set  himself 
for  her  sake.  "  Have  you  ever  thought  what  you 
have  done  ?  When  you  have  killed  Art  in  an  artist, 
you  have  done  the  cruellest  murder  that  earth 
can  behold.  Other  and  weaker  natui-es  than  hers^ 
might  forget,  but  she  never.  Her  fame  will  be 
short-lived  as  that  rose,  for  she  sees  but  your  face, 
and  the  world  will  tire  of  that,  but  she  will  not. 
She  can  dream  no  more.  She  can  only  remem- 
ber. Do  you  know  what  that  is  to  the  aiiist  ? — 
it  is  to  be  blind  and  to  weary  the  world ;  the 
world  that  has  no  more  pity  than  you  have  !  You 
think  her  consoled  because  her  genius  has  not  left 
her :  are  you  a  poet  and  yet  do  not  know  that 
genius  is  only  a  power  to  suffer  more  and  to  re- 
member longer  ? — nothing  else.     You  say  to  your- 
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self  that  she  will  have  fame,  that  will  beguile  her 
as  the  god  came  to  Ariadne  :  perhaps  :  but  across 
that  fame,  let  it  become  what  it  may,  there  will 
settle  for  ever  the  shadow  of  the  world's  dis- 
honour ;  it  will  be  for  ever  poisoned,  and  cursed, 
and  embittered  by  the  scorn  of  fools,  and  the  re- 
proach of  women,  since  by  you  they  have  been 
given  their  lashes  of  nettles,  and  by  you  have  been 
given  their  bye-word  to  hoot.  She  will  walk  in 
the  light  of  triumph,  you  say,  and  therefore  you 
have  not  hurt  her  :  do  you  not  see  that  the  fiercer 
that  light  maj'  beat  on  her,  the  shai'per  will  the  eyes 
of  the  vrorld  search  out  the  brand  with  which  you 
have  burned  her.  For  when  do  men  forgive  force 
in  the  woman  ?  and  when  do  women  ever  forgive 
the  woman's  greatness  ?  and  when  does  every  cur 
fail  to  snarl  at  the  life  that  is  higher  than  its 
fellows  ?  It  is  by  the  very  genius  m  her  that 
you  have  had  such  power  to  wound,  such  power 
to  bliglit  and  to  destroy.  By  so  long  as  her  name 
shall  be  spoken,  so  long  will  the  wrong  you  have 
done  her  cling  round  it,  to  make  it  meet  for  re- 
proach. A  mere  woman  dies,  and  her  woe  and  her 
shame  die  with  her,  and  the  earth  covers  her  and 
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tliem ;  but  such  shelter  is  denied  for  ever  to  the 
Avoman  who  has  genius  and  fame ;  long  after  she 
is  dead  she  will  lie  out  on  common  soil,  naked 
and  unhouselled,  for  all  the  winds  to  blow  on  her 
and  all  the  carrion  birds  to  tear/' 

His  voice  broke  down  for  a  moment,  and  he 
paused  and  breathed  heavilj^  and  with  pain.  A 
faint  dusky  red  of  anger,  yet  more  of  shame,  came 
on  the  face  of  Hilarion. 

AVhat  was  noble  in  him  was  touclied  and 
aroused ;  w^hat  was  vain  and  unworthy  was 
wounded  and  stung. 

"I  do  not  follow  3'ou,"  he  muttered.  "  Wliat 
would  you  liave  me  do  ?  " 

''  What  ?  surely  you  know  that  when  Paris 
salutes  in  her  a  great  artist,  it  tells  also  the  tale 
of  her  ruin  by  you  *?  " 

Hilarion  moved  restlessl3^ 

**  I  know  !  She  was  seen  here  one  winter  ;  is  it 
my  fault  ?  If  the  statue  had  been  unlike  me, 
Paris  would  not  have  remembered." 

^' That  is  all  you  say?'' 

"  It  is  all  there  is  to  sa}- ;  if  slie  woukl  forget, 
tlie  Wijrld  would  forget  too." 
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"  Oh  my  God  !  " 

Maiyx  groaned  aloud.  It  seemed  to  liiin  as 
terrible  as  when  of  old  some  lovely  human  life, 
in  its  first  youth,  was  laid  low  in  sacrifice  to 
some  god  of  stone,  whose  eyes  of  stone  could 
not  even  behold  in  pity  its  death  throes. 

**But  she  will  not  forget.  Have  I  told  you  so 
in  vain  ?  "  he  cried  aloud,  and  his  voice  rose  and 
rolled  like  thunder  through  the  silence.  "  She 
will  never  forget, — God  help  her  !  Yile  women 
and  light  ones  forget ;  and  tlie  adulteress  for- 
gets, and  the  harlot ;  but  she — can  you  look 
at  that  marble  and  insult  her,  still?  To  her 
you  are  lover  and  lord,  and  husband  and 
king,  and  the  only  god  that  slie  knows,  and  the 
one  shame  of  her  life  and  its  one  glory.  Have 
you  no  pity  ?  have  you  no  human  heart  in  your 
breast  ?  were  you  not  bom  of  a  woman  ?  You 
found  her  content  and  innocent,  and  in  peace, 
and  for  j'our  own  pleasure  and  vanit}'  drove  all 
that  away,  and  all  her  dreams  and  all  her  girl- 
hood perished  by  you — and  you  onl}-  say  she 
should  forget !  Can  even  men  forget  Avlien  they 
will  ?  " 
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*'I  can,"  Hilarion  answered; — and  he  lied. 

"Is  it  your  boast?"  said  Maryx,  and  the 
fierce  i^angs  in  him  rose  to  fury,  and  he  barely 
held  his  hand  from  the  throat  of  the  man  who 
stood  there. 

"  Well  then,  forget  if  you  will,  and  may  God 
forget  you  in  recompense  !  Listen  one  moment 
more,  and  I  have  done.  To-day  I  come  from 
the  presence  of  men  who  are  great,  and  who 
say  that  never  has  a  woman  been  so  near  great- 
ness as  she  is.  You  know  her — you,  as  no 
other  can — know  her  pure  and  perfect,  and  with- 
out soil  save  such  as  you,  in  your  sport,  have 
chosen  to  cast  on  her.  You  know  her  truth  and 
innocence  so  entirely  that  you  have  confessed  how 
they  shamed  you  and  wearied  3'ou  by  their  very 
excellence.  She  is  lovely  as  the  morning ;  she 
is  yours  in  life  and  in  death.  What  more  can 
you  want  ?  Will  you  not  go  back  to  her  ?  Will 
you  not  give  honour  where  you  have  given  dis- 
honour ?  Will  you  not,  when  you  are  dying, 
be  glad  to  feel  one  wrong  the  less  was  done  ? 
You  have  said  she  is  to  forget.  She  will  only 
forget  in  her  grave.      Have  you  no  pity  ?     What 
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can  I  saj^  to  move  you  ?  If  you  have  no  tender- 
ness for  such  love  as  hers  3'ou  are  colder  than  the 
marble  in  which  she  has  made  3'our  likeness,  and 
lifted  it  up  as  a  god  to  the  world  !  " 

The  strength  of  his  own  emotion  choked  his 
words  ;  he  pleaded  for  her  as  never  would  he  for 
his  own  life's  sake  have  pleaded  for  liimself. 

Hilarion  listened  in  silence ;    his  eyelids  were 
still  drooped ;  .his  face  was  still  tinged  with  the 
faint  red  of  what  was  half  shame,  half  anger. 

He  was  shaken  to  the  depths  of  his  natm-e,  but 
those  depths  were  not  deep  as  in  the  nature  of 
the  man  who  besought  him,  and  they  had  long 
been  filled  up  with  the  slough  of  vanity,  and  of 
self-indulgence. 

His  heart  thrilled,  liis  pulse  quickened,  his 
eyes  were  dim,  he  was  full  of  pain,  even  full  of 
repentance  ;  he  thought  of  the  young  head  that 
had  lain  on  his  breast  in  such  faith,  as  the  dove 
on  its  safest  shelter ;  he  felt  the  clinging  caress 
of  those  hands  which  were  so  weak  in  his  own, 
though  so  strong  to  wield  the  sword  of  Athene. 

All  that  had   ever  been  in  him  of  manhood, 
of  tenderness,  of  valour,  ^-earned  in  <^ne  tender 
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longing  to  yield  to  the  impulse  within  him  ;  but 
all  that  was  vain,  selfish,  and  cold  stirred  under 
censure  and  nerved  him  against  emotion.  The 
imperious  irritation  of  his  temper  rose,  and  his 
vanity  was  wounded  by  the  very  shame  he  felt. 
His  pride  refused;  his  impatience  of  counsel 
chafed ;  and  that  cruel  mockery  which  often 
mastered  him  as  if  it  were  a  devil  that  lived  in 
him,  and  were  stronger  than  he,  spurred  him  now 
to  what  he  knew  was  an  infamy. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  slowly  with  a  contemptuous 
regard,  and  smiled. 

"  You  waste  much  eloquence,"  he  said.  *' You 
have  loved  her ;  you  love  still.  Console  her 
3^ourself." 

Maryx  struck  him  on  the  mouth. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


To  a  blow  there  is  but  one  answer ;  in  our 
land  at  least. 

The  dawn  was  scarcely  broken  when  the}'  met 
again.  The  air  was  grey  and  windless,  and  cold. 
They  did  not  speak  a  word. 

Hilarion's  first  shot  struck  Maryx  in  the 
breast.     Maryx  had  iired  in  the  air. 

He  stood  a  moment  erect,  with  his  face  to  the 
sunrise,  then  fell  to  the  ground,  backward,  his 
head  striking  the  turf  and  the  stones.  They  heard 
him  say  as  he  fell : 

"  She  bade  me  not  hurt  him — I  jiromised." 

Then  he  lay  quite  still,  and  the  blood  began  to 
well  out  slowly  from  his  mouth. 

The  delicate  and  nervous  hand  that  liad  hewn 
such  lovely  and  majestic  shapes  out  from  the  rocks, 
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clenched  the  roots  of  the  rank  grasses  in  the  con- 
vulsion of  a  mortal  agony  :  in  another  moment 
it  relaxed  its  hold  and  was  motionless,  palm  up- 
ward, on  the  earth  :  never  more  to  create,  never 
more  to  obey  the  will  of  the  soul  and  the  brain. 

The  sun  came  over  the  low  hills  suddenly,  and 
it  was  day.  He  gave  one  long  slow  shuddering 
sigh  as  his  life  blood  choked  him  ;  then  stretched 
his  limbs  out  wearily,  and  lay  there  dead. 
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And  the  old  mother  was  sitting  at  home  blind, 
and  telling  her  wooden  heads,  and  saying  in  her 
prayers  : 

''Dear  Mother  of  God,  let  him  soon  come 
back,  for  when  I  hear  his  voice  I  seem  to  see  a 
little  still ;  it  is  not  all  quite  dark." 

I  sat  by  my  stall  by  the  bridge,  and  it  was 
brilliant  noontide,  and  the  waters  were  glancing 
like  satin  in  the  sun,  when  the  story  of  his  death 
came  to  me.  Giulio  brought  it  to  me,  rushing  like 
a  mad  creature  down  from  the  Golden  Hill,  his 
^  white  hair  blowing  from  his  bare  head,  and  his 
eyes  seeming  to  leap  from  theii'  sockets. 

"  The  master  !  the  master!  "  he  cried,  and  for 
a  long  time  could  say  no  more,  staring  at  the 
skies  and  gasping  tlie  name  of  Maryx. 

VOL.    III.  Q 
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When  I  arose  and  understood  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  the  Tiber  ran  blood,  and  as  if  all  Eome 
rocked  with  the  throes  of  an  earthquake. 

Maryx  dead ! 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  very  earth  must  groan 
aloud,  and  the  very  dogs  of  the  streets  weep. 

Why  had  I  broken  the  steel  in  Yeniee  ? — I 
cursed  my  imbecihty  and  my  feebleness  of  pur- 
pose, I  cursed  the  mother  that  had  borne  me, 
a  fool  only  fit  to  bring  ruin  on  all  lives  that  I 
honoured  and  loved ! 

"  It  is  I  who  have  murdered  him — I !  "  I  cried 
loud  to  the  terrified  crowds. 

Fortune  had  blessed  him  for  five  and  twenty 
years,  and  I  had  bade  him  pause  that  day  by  the 
Wingless  Love  ! 

I  remember  how  bright  the  noon  was,  how  the 
fresh  winds  from  the  sea  rushed  by,  how  the  little 
birds  were  singing,  and  how  the  swallows  and  the 
pigeons  were  whu'Kng  and  darting  above  the 
waters ;  and  he  was  lying  dead,  he  whose  thoughts 
and  whose  labom's  had  been  strong  as  Hercules, 
and  as  Adonis  beautiful ! 

He  was  dead — dead — dead — the  sfreat  soul  of 
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him  gone  out  into  nothingness  as  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  he  had  struck  down  had  heen  quenched  in 
the  darkness. 

An  awful  silence  seemed  to  fall  on  Rome. 

There  were  so  many  wej)t  for  him. 

And  none  could  he  found  who  dared  tell  his 
mother  for  me — the}-  say  that  I  was  mad,  as  I 
had  been  that  day  when  I  had  seen  the  white  sail 
fade  out  of  sight  on  the  sea. 

I  had  murdered  him — that  was  all  that  seemed 
written  to  me,  everywhere,  on  the  sky  as  on  a 
scroll,  and  on  the  streets  as  on  tablets  of  stone. 
As  the  throngs  of  students  and  of  poor  rushed  by 
me  over  the  bridge,  going  to  his  beautiful  home, 
w^here  the  sculptures  were  and  the  niglitingales, 
to  know  if  indeed  this  thing  were  true,  I  stood  in 
their  way  and  cried  to  them : 

"  Throw  me  in  the  river,  it  is  I  who  killed  him. 
I  was  the  first  to  bid  him  look  on  her  face  !  " 

And  they  did  not  understand  me  and  pushed 
me  aside,  and  I  fell,  and  some  of  them  trampled 
on  me  as  they  rushed  onward.  When  I  rose, 
bruised  and  crushed,  a  sudden  memory  struck 
across  my  heaving  brain. 

Q  2 
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The  one  for  whom  he  had  died  she  must  not 
know !  oh,  she  must  never  know !  I  said  to  my- 
self; yet  how  keep  from  her  what  all  Bome 
mourned,  how  deafen  her  ear  to  the  woe  that 
was  a  whole  city's  ? 

I  staggered  up  to  the  house  on  the  Golden 
Hill,  why,  I  know  not,  only  as  all  Rome  was 
flocking  there  ;  there  was  a  great  multitude 
before  the  gates,  and  there  were  throngs  of  his 
own  friends  in  the  green  garden  ways. 

The  old  blind  woman  within  heard  the  noise  of 
the  many  feet,  and  nodded  her  head. 

"  That  is  all  the  princes  come  for  him,  I  dare- 
say :  he  lives  with  the  kings,  you  know,"  and 
then,  for  she  grew,  childish,  she  sent  her  maids 
about :  *'  Go,  tell  them  he  is  not  home,  but  he 
will  be  home  to-night;  yes,  to-night.  I  bade 
him  not  be  long." 

And  no  one  could  be  found  who  would  tell  her 
the  truth.  When  at  last  a  priest  told  her,  she 
would  not  believe.     She  shook  her  head. 

"  Dead  before  me  ?     Nay,  nay,  God  is  good." 

When  the  priest  sadly  insisted,  she  would  not 
hear. 
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"  Look  you,"  she  said  to  liim :  "  the  marble 
killed  them  all,  and  the  marble  took  the  soul  out 
of  him,  but  God  would  not  take  his  body  too. 
No,  because  I  should  be  all  alone ;  God  is  too 
good  for  that." 

And  she  told  her  beads,  and  they  could  not 
make  her  believe,  since  she  was  sure  that  God 
was  good. 

I  crept  back  to  my  stall,  shivering  in  the  full 
summer  heat. 

B}^  evening  I  sent  the  Greek  lad,  who  only 
lived  to  do  her  any  service  if  he  could,  to  sa}' 
to  the  people  of  Gioja  that  I  was  unwell  and 
would  be  with  her  on  the  morrow,  bidding  him 
caution  those  about  her  to  keep  the  truth  from 
her  ear.  I  had  no  fear  that  she  would  come  out 
into  the  streets.  She  seldom  went  abroad,  for 
when  she  needed  air  there  was  the  gi'eat  garden 
of  her  o^vn  dweUmg,  and  she  never  now  left  its 
gates. 

The  night  and  the  day  and  another  night 
i:)assed.  I  sent  the  lad  with  messages  [to  her  to 
say  that  I  was  still  sick,  and  should  scarce  be  able 
to  traverse  the  city  for  a  few  days :    I  felt  as  if  I 
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could  never  look  upon  her  face  and  think  of  him, 
and  hold  my  silence — and  surely  to  know  the  truth 
would  kill  her.     I  could  not  tell  what  to  do. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  earth  could  never 
hold  so  much  woe  and  still  go  on,  through  the 
air,  round  the  sun,  and  bring  the  seasons  one  by 
one,  and  the  birth  of  the  children. 

On  the  third  da}'  they  brought  his  dead  body 
home  to  Rome.  Great  artists  came  with  it. 
They  laid  the  bier  down  in  the  north  room  : 
they  laid  it  beneath  the  Apollo  Cithseradus. 

"  A  great  man  is  dead,"  they  said,  "  and  there 
are  none  living  that  are  like  to  him." 

It  was  serene  midsummer  weather. 

Outside,  under  the  arbutus  and  laurel,  his 
nightingales  were  still  flooding  the  evening  air 
with  .their  music  ;  his  roses  were  blooming,  his 
doves  were  sleeping  under  the  leaves,  his  aloes 
were  unsheathing  fresh  blades  in  the  light;  the 
sunrays  and  the  moonrays  wandered  by  turn 
across  the  marble  floor,  all  night  long  the  birds 
sang — ^the  birds  he  had  loved  to  hear, — and  he 
lay  dead  there  in  his  leaden  shroud :  under  the 
Apollo  of  the  Lute. 
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The  people  came  there  and  stood  there  in  large 
quiet  crowds,  at  times  weej)ing  and  wailing,  for 
all  Bonie  had  honoui'ed  him. 

His  charities  had  been  liberal  as  the  fragrance 
of  the  smnmer,  and  the  young  and  the  old 
momiied  one  with  another,  saying,  *  to  be  in 
need  was  to  be  his  friend :  '  but  neither  the 
lamentation  of  the  people  nor  the  song  of  the 
nightingales  could  reach  the  ear  that  was  deaf  for 
the  fu'st  time  to  theii*  sorrow  and  to  their  song. 

He  was  dead  :  and  Hilarion  had  killed  him. 

I  said  it  over  and  over  to  myself,  again  and 
again  and  again,  kneeling  on  the  threshold  ol  the 
room  by  the  side  of  Giulio  :  and  still  it  seemed 
to  me  impossible  ;  still  it  seemed  to  me  that,  if 
indeed  it  wei*e  so,  the  earth  must  stand  still,  and 
the  smi  cease  to  rise. 

The  lights  burned  around  the  bier;  the  shutters 
were  closed ;  the  nightingales  sang  without,  we 
could  hear  them ; — in  her  own  chamber  his 
mother  sat  and  told  her  beads  and  said — 
*'Dead?  Nay,  never!  God  is  too  good  for 
that." 

I  did  not  know  how  time  went.     I  seemed  to 
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have  knelt  there  for  ever  and  ever;  the  candles 
were  like  clusters  of  stars ;  the  famt  singing  of 
the  birds  was  like  a  child's  dream  of  angels  ;'  the 
Apollo  leaned  above  on  his  mute  lyre  ;  and  in  the 
midst  was  Maryx  dead. 

I  suppose  two  or  three  nights  had  passed,  and 
still  he  lay  there  for  the  sight  of  the  Eoman 
people,  and  the  multitudes  came  and  went,  softly, 
and  weeping,  until  out  of  all  the  great  city  there 
were  few  left  who  had  not  bent  their  knee  there 
where  he  lay,  and  gone  down,  away  under  the 
stars,  through  the  cj^presses,  saying,  that  earth 
had  not  his  like. 

Once  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  woman,  saymg  : 
*'  There  is  one  whom  I  x^it}^  more  than  he  :  it  is 
the  man  who  slew  him." 

Were  there  women  who  pitied  Hilarion  ? 

Doubtless  some  women  pitied  Cain. 

In  the  gloom,  whilst  the  Hghts  were  burning 
still,  some  one  raised  me  at  last,  and  thrust  me 
out  from  the  doorway,  and  there  were  torches  like 
a  great  fire,  flaring  and  flaming  mider  the  warm 
summer  skies,  and  making  the  moonlight  red; 
and  there  were  voices  chanting,  and  black  robes 
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and  white,  and  the  nightingales  were  frightened 
and  dumb :  then  I  knev\'  that  the  end  was 
come. 

I  stumbled  out  by  the  side  of  Giulio,  and  to- 
gether we  went  down  the  green  garden  paths, 
under  the  boughs,  over  the  fallen  orange  flowers 
that  were  like  snow  upon  the  ground :  for  the 
last  time  we  followed  him. 

His  fellow  sculptors  bore  his  pall,  and  the 
youths  of  the  Villa  Medici  were  his  first 
mourners.  Behind  them  were  the  crowds  of 
Rome,  the  illustrious  and  the  beggar  side  by 
side. 

Thus  was  his  bod}^  borne  down  the  Golden 
Hill  for  evermore,  over  the  bridge,  across  the 
water,  in  the  hush  of  the  night,  and  out  of  the 
city  gates,  beyond  the  walls,  to  the  bm'ial-gi'ound 
by  San  Lorenzo. 

I  had  so  little  sense  left  in  me,  so  little  con- 
sciousness, save  that  I  was  alive,  and  stumbled 
on  in  the  midst  of  the  multitudes,  with  the 
thousands  of  flaming  torches,  and  the  ten 
thousand  stars  of  light  that  even  the  poorest 
hand  had  fomid  means  to  cany  there,  amidst  the 
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dull  slow  sound  of  the  rolling  wheels  of  the 
princes  and  the  tramp  of  the  feet  of  the  poor,  and 
the  sighing  moan  of  the  chants  as  they  rose  and 
fell,  that  I  never  remembered  that  the  funeral 
must  pass  on  its  road  by  the  tower  which  stood 
near  to  the  Gateway  of  Honorius. 

"When  I  remembered,  the  torches  were  ah'eady 
burning  on  the  wind  under  the  very  walls  :  I 
screamed  aloud,  but  who  should  have  heard,  or 
hearing  would  have  heeded  ? 

I  looked  up  :  her  casements  were  all  open  : 
she  was  awake  in  the  lovely  summer  night  that 
was  near  on  its  twelfth  hour. 

The  people  rolled  on  like  the  heavy  waves  of  a 
sea,  and  the  flare,  as  of  fire,  illumined  the  silent 
solitary  way  :  I  was  borne  on  with  the  throngs 
onward  and  onward  to  the  field  of  tombs. 

There  the  earth  yawned  and  the  grave  took 
him. 

I  know  not  how  long  a  time  had  gone  when  the 
multitudes  passed  backward  to  the  city,  leaving 
him  there  alone. 

The  torches  were  burning  low ;  old  men  were 
w  eeping  like  little  children,  the  chikben  in  their 
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fathers'  arms  were  silent  and  afraid ;  the  sorrow 
of  all  Rome  was  his  requiem. 

As  the  crowds  bore  me  with  them  tlirough  the 
gates,  in  the  starlit  midnight,  the  people  nearest 
me  gave  way;  a  shadowy  white  figure  came 
through  the  press,  and  I  saw  the  face  of  Gioja — 
there — unveiled,  in  the  dull  red  glow  of  the 
torchlight. 

''  Who  is  it — dead  ?  "  she  asked,  and  her  voice 
seemed  to  me  to  come  from  afar  off  as  if  from  the 
heights  of  the  au*  or  the  depths  of  the  gi'aves. 

Before  I  could  answer  her,  Giulio  spoke  : 
willing  to  slay  her  if  the  words  would  slay. 

"  Maryx  is  dead.  AVhom  else  should  all  Rome 
mourn  ?     Your  lover  killed  him — for  3'our  sake." 
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The  summer  went  on ;  the  niglitingales  of 
Maryx  sang  on  under  the  rose  thickets,  and  the 
glossy  leaves  of  the  laurels ;  the  rank  grass  grew 
on  his  grave,  and  it  was  marked  by  one  vast 
rough  block  of  white  marble,  as  though  to  sa}', 
that  no  hand  after  his  dared  carve  the  rocks  ;  his 
mother,  blind  and  in  dotage,  sat  and  told  her 
wooden  beads,  and  smiled  and  said  always : 
''  Dead  !   Nay,  nay;  God  were  too  good  for  that." 

Rome  was  empty  and  silent  as  the  grave,  and 
only  the  hot  winds  were  left  to  wander,  miquiet, 
through  the  deserted  streets. 

And  she — m}^  Ariadne, — was  dying  slowly  as 
the  summer  died. 

"  You  have  killed  her  !  "  I  had  said  to  Giulio 
that  night. 
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'*  So  best,"  lie  had  answered  me  ;  for  his  soul 
was  set  against  her  as  a  thing  accursed ;  he,  who 
had  seen  the  blows  of  the  mallet'  shatter  the 
copy  of  the  Nausicaa. 

The  wise  men  whom  I  brought  to  her,  said 
there  was  no  disease ;  there  ma}^  have  been 
none ;  but  none  the  less  I  knew  that  her  life 
was  over,  and  the  Greek  lad  knew  it  too,  because 
he  loved  her.  From  that  night  when  she  had 
seen  the  funeral  of  Mar3\\.  pass  beneath  her 
walls,  and  learned  by  whom  he  had  been  slain, 
she  seemed  to  droop  just  as  a  flower  will;  there 
is  no  decay  that  you  can  see ;  the  blossom 
is  lovel}',  and  its  leaves  young,  and  the  dews  of 
morning  are  on  it,  but,  nevertheless,  it  fades — 
fades — fades,  and  j^ou  know  that  in  a  little  while 
you  will  rise  some  day  and  find  it  dead. 

Who  can  measm'e  what  she  felt  ? 

Aidon  never  had  more  innocence  and  more 
remorse — Aidon  who  slew  what  she  cherished  in 
the  dark,  not  knowing. 

By  her  had  death  come  to  the  one  and  crime  to 
the  other :  had  she  been  in  the  old  da3's  of  Eome, 
she  would  have  plunged  her  living  body  into  the 
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yawning  earth,  or  tlie  leaping  fires,  to  purify  the 
souls  of  those  whom  she  had  cursed. 

"  Let  me  go  to  him  !  "  she  cried  once  ;  for  it 
was  still  the  living  man  of  whom  she  thought  the 
most,  and  perchance  the  woman  in  the  crowd  had 
been  right ;  perhaps  it  was  he  w^ho  needed  pity 
the  most. 

Then  her  head  fell  on  her  breast. 

"I  cannot,"  she  muttered.  "He  will  hate 
me  for  ever, — now." 

She  dared  not  go  to  him  ;  she  through  whom, 
all  innocentfy,  his  hands  were  red  with  the  blood 
of  his  friend. 

She  was  to  herself  accursed,  and  the  death  and 
the  sm  that  had  come  by  her  lay  on  her  innocent 
soul  like  lead,  and  under  the  ghastfy  weight  of  it 
the  youth  in  her  withered  as  the  grass  withers  up 
under  a  heavy  stone. 

Day  by  day,  slowly,  the  strength  in  her  waned, 
and  the  loveliness  of  her  faded. 

To  her  none  of  the  common  excuses  for  his 
act  would  have  been  intelligible.  She  understood 
none  of  the  customs  and  conventions  that  rule 
the  world  he  dwelt  in ;  she  could  not  have  compre- 
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liended  why  in  the  eyes  of  men  he  had  done  no 
wrong,  but  merely  followed  out  his  right  in  ven- 
geance of  a  blow.  She  knew  nothing  of  all  this  : 
she  only  imderstood  that  he  had  killed  his  friend 
— through  her. 

She,  who  would  have  dragged  herself  through 
seas  of  blood  to  save  him  from  pang  or  shame, 
had  brought  this  guilt  upon  her  head :  that 
was  all  she  understood.  For  her  Marj'x  had 
died.  For  her  Hilarion  was  a  mm'derer.  This 
was  all  she  knew.  A  sense  of  ovenvhelming 
and  ineffaceable  guilt  fell  upon  her :  she  shrank 
away,  ashamed  and  afraid,  from  the  light  of  the 
day. 

Of  him  I  heard  nothing  save  that  he  had  not 
attempted  to  escape  from  whatever  the  laws  of 
his  fellows  might  do  to  him ;  that  I  heard. 
Justice  !  I  laughed  aloud  as  I  heard.  What  could 
bring  back  the  dead  from  the  sepulchre  ?  What 
could  light  again  the  divine  fires  of  tlie  genius  he 
had  quenched  7 

Justice ! 

Then  I  understood  how  men  could  gi'ow  cruel. 
Had  his  doom  been  in  my  hands,  I  would  have 
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made  every  breatli  a  pang  to  him  such  as  Dante 
himself  never  conceived  in  hell. 

There  is  no  justice  upon  earth :  and  hardly  any 
vengeance.  When  we  are  young  we  hope  for 
both ;  but  we  wait  and  wait,  and  we  grow  old, 
and  death  comes,  but  on  justice  we  never  have 
looked.  Death  makes  all  men  equal,  say  the 
preachers.  Oh,  terrible  irony  !  Equal  lie  the 
the  murdered  and  the  murderer. 

Once  more,  and  for  ever,  the  sword  and  the 
clue  of  Athene  dropped  from  her  weary  hands. 
Art  ceased  to  exist  to  her ;  from  the  sight  of  the 
whiteness  of  marble  she  shrank  as  from  the  sight 
of  a  murdered  creature  ;  from  the  calm  change- 
less eyes  of  the  statues  she  fled  as  from  the  gaze 
of  an  avenging  god. 

She  was  innocent :  yet  the  Erinnys  pursued  her, 
and  night  and  day  she  had  no  rest.  With  each 
hot  month  of  the  summer  the  spirit  within  her 
seemed  to  faint  more  and  more,  and  her  body 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  length  she  could 
not  rise,  but  lay  there  still  and  mute  as  the 
young  angels  that  lie  on  the  tombs  with  folded 
hands  and  their  wings  drooped,  waiting 
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*'  Could  I  but  suffer  for  him  !  "  she  said  once  ; 
and  it  was  still  the  living  man  that  she  meant. 
The  dead  was  at  rest ;  but  he 

I  dsu*ed  not  say  to  her  the  tlmig  I  thought : 
that  he  suffered  nothing,  he  who  had  slain  men 
before  tliis  and  only  called  it  honoui*. 

She  lay  there,  I  say,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber,  and  at  last  could  not  rise  or  move 
at  all,  and  only  saw  the  blue  skies,  and  the 
changes  of  sun  and  of  stars,  through  the  high- 
ai'ched  casements  barred  with  *  iron,  with  the 
blue  veronica  flowers  hanging  down  them,  and 
past  them  the  pigeons  flying. 

The  wise  men  said  she  should  go  from  Rome, 
but  that  she  would  not  do.  I-tonie  was  to  her 
as  the  mother  in  whose  arms  she  would  fam 
breathe  her  last. 

From  the  height  of  her  chamber  even  as  she 
Lay  she  could  see  the  whole  width  of  the  city 
outspread,  and  the  long  dark  lines  of  the  pines 
on  the  hills,  and  the  light  which  told  where  the 
sea  was.  She  would  lie  and  look,  as  the  dying 
child  looks  at  its  mother's  face. 

No  one  said  she  was  dying ;  they  said  it  was 
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weakness,  and  the  hot  heavy  air  of  the  summer. 
But  I  knew  it,  and  Amphion,  and  Ersilia,  whose 
fierce  eyes  clouded  with  the  rush  of  tears  when- 
ever she  looked  upon  her. 

"Whether  she  knew  it  herself  I  cannot  tell ;  she 
had  so  little  thought  of  herself.  All  her  life  had 
passed  away  to  the  dead  in  his  grave  and  the 
living  man  with  his  sin.  If  she  could  have 
gone  to  Hilarion,  I  think  she  would  still  have 
found  strength  to  live. 

Out  in  the  world  of  men,  fame  awaited  her,  for 
the  myriad  tongues  of  it  made  her  their  theme  ; 
and  hecause  her  laurel  had  grown  out  of  passion 
and  death,  the  world  spoke  but  the  more  of  it, 
and  was  ready  to  crown  as  its  reigning  caprice 
this  woman  of  so  much  loveliness  and  so  much 
genius  who  had  been  so  faithlessly  forsaken  and 
so  fatally  beloved. 

But  the  world  called  in  vain. 
As  well  might  the  Satyrs  and  Sileni  have  tried 
to  wake  Aiiadne,  dead  on  the  shore,  with  the 
shaft  in  her  breast. 

Men  came  to  me,  great  men  and  other  men 
whose  trade  it  was  to  chaffer  in  the  works  of 
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genius  ;  and  they  all  told  the  same  tale  ;  and  the 
trumpets  of  Fame  were  blowing  loud  in  her 
honour  yonder  over  the  mountains,  and  Rome 
itself  began  to  wake  and  sa}',  "  What  daughter  of 
mine  is  tliis  that  has  the  ancient  strength  and 
the  ancient  gi-ace  in  her  ?  " 

But  I  heard  them,  and  bade  them  go  their 
ways. 

They  came  too  late. 

The  trumpets  of  Fame  sounded  but  as  the 
empty  hooting  of  the  gnats ;  the  voice  of  Rome 
was  as  the  voice  of  Niobe  calling  in  vain. 

''You  come  too  late,"  I  said  to  them;  and 
m}'  eyes  were  dry  and  my  brain  was  calm ;  for 
tlie  gods  liad  done  their  worst,  and  the  earth 
might  as  well  have  perished  for  aught  that  it 
held  for  me. 

The  summer  wore  away ;  the  desert  winds  blew 
hotly,  filled  wdth  sand,  and  driving  it ;  and  bring- 
ing the  pestilence  from  the  reedy  swamps  and  the 
feebleness  of  slow  sickness  from  the  shallows  of 
the  river. 

The  vastness  of  Rome  lay  under  the  sun  like 
a   graveyard :    Death   had   been    digging    there 
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three  thousand  years,  and  had  yet  not  done  his 
labours. 

The  sky  was  like  a  brazen  vessel,  and  the  feet  of 
the  few  passing  people  sounded  always  like  the 
steps  of  muffled  mourners  burying  their  dead. 
By  night  in  the  white  streets  there  seemed  to  be 
no  other  thing  than  the  masked  men  and  the 
torches  and  the  dead. 

It  was  not  a  sickher  season  than  any  other,  they 
said ;  but  thus  it  seemed  ever  to  me,  and  the  noise 
of  the  fountains  lost  all  melody  to  my  ears,  and 
sounded  onl}^  a  dull  hollow  murmur,  as  of  a  sea 
that  could  never  wash  out  the  crimes  of  the  blood- 
stained earth. 

I  wandered  stupidly  to  and  fro,  and  nearly 
always,  day  and  night,  sat  on  the  threshold  of 
her  door,  the  dog  beside  me. 

I  could  do  her  no  good. 

It  is  hard  to  suffer  oneself;  but  not  to  be  able 
to  spare  fi'om  suffering  what  we  love — that  is 
worse.  She  was  almost  always  silent.  Silence 
seemed  to  have  fallen  on  her  like  a  spell.  From 
the  night  when  Giulio  had  told  her  the  hideous 
truth  she  had  scarcely  spoken,  save  once  or  twice, 
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when  she  had  cried  out  that  she  would  go  to  hiin^ 
hy  whom  this  death  had  come. 

She  grew  stiller  and  stiller,  whiter  and  whiter, 
day  by  day ;  nothing  seemed  alive  in  her  save 
lier  great,  lovely,  lustrous  eyes  ;  her  limbs  lay 
motionless.  At  times  I  used  to  think  that  she 
was  changing  into  the  marble  she  had  loved  so 
much.  At  times  I  gi'ew  foolish  and  mad,  and 
would  go  to  the  place  where  Hermes  stood  and 
call  aloud  to  him  to  help  her — he  who  had  made 
women  out  of  sport. 

But  neither  from  Hermes  nor  from  any  other 
god  could  any  help  come. 

One  day  she  broke  her  silence  and  said  to  me, 
"  How  long  shall  I  live  ?  " 

I  broke  down  and  wept. 

'*  As  long  as  God  wills  !  "  I  answered  her,  as 
any  other  would  have  done,  since  we  are  used  to 
speak  so — we  who  know  nothing 

"  But  I  am  near  death?" 

*' Oh,  my  dear!  oh,  my  love!  We  cannot 
tell !  " 

"I  can  tell,"  she  said  slowly;  then,  for  the 
first  time  since  that  awful  night  when  she  had 
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heard  of  the  death  of  Maiyx,  the  L^rge  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes  and  rolled  down  her  wasted 
cheeks. 

**  I  thought  to  make  hmi  hear  the  nightingales," 
she  said ;  and  then  her  eyes  closed  and  she  was 
dumb  once  more. 

She  had  thought  that  through  her  only  the 
angels  of  the  spring  would  fill  his  life,  and  she 
had  brought  him  instead  the  curse  of  crime  ! 

I  kneeled  down  and  kissed  her  slender  hands, 
which  had  had  strength  to  call  out  such  noble 
shapes  from  the  dull  stone,  and  make  it  speak  to 
men. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  innocent  as  the  children 
unborn,',*  I  murmured.  **  How  could  you  make 
him  hear,  when  he  loved  best  the  laughter  of 
devils  ! " 

She  sighed  wearily  and  shook  her  head,  her 
eyes  and  her  lips  were  still  closed.  In  her  own 
sight  she  was  guilty ;  guilty  of  having  missed  thg 
way  to  hold  his  soul  and  keep  it. 

She  had  given  all  her  life,  but  it  had  not  be^n 
enough ;  it  had  not  sufficed  to  hold  his  heart  to 
hers  one  moment,      With  all  her  force  she  had 
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striven  ;  but  evil  Lad  been  stronger  than  she  ;  it 
bad  beaten  her,  and  when  slie  had  cried  to  the 
gods,  they  had  been  silent. 

For  what  can  be  stronger  than  vileness,  and 
of  what  avail  is  love  ? 

I  went  out  from  her  chamber  and  into  tlie  drouth 
and  drought  of  the  air.  No  rain  had  fallen  for 
many  weeks,  and  the  wind  was  full  of  hot  sand, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  hissing  and  hooting 
of  stinging  things.  The  wise  men  on  the  thres- 
hold said  to  me  *'  indeed,  indeed,  there  is  no 
disease,  none  at  all  that  we  can  see." 

And  I  seemed  no  doubt  to  be  mad  to  them,  for 
I  said,  in  reply : 

*'  Nay,  nay,  the  laurel  was  set  in  her  breast, 
and  tliat  kills,  when  the  breast  is  a  woman's.  If 
not  the  temple  of  Lubentina, — then  death.  And 
the  temple  she  would  not  enter.  AVere  she  vile 
she  were  living  now,  living  and  laughing  and 
laughing  loud !  " 

And  I  went  and  wandered  the  streets,  and  the 
dog  followed  me  spiritless  and  sorrowful,  and 
as  we  passed  by  tlie  Greek  lad,  he  said  to  me  : 

**In  the  verse  that  she  once  read  to  me  they 
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threw  in  the  flames  what  they  loved  the  best — see, 
I  have  broken  my  flute  and  burnt  it.  Will  that 
please  the  gods  she  told  me  of  ?  will  the}-  be 
appeased  ?    will  they  save  her  ?  " 

Ah,  heaven  !  since  ever  the  world  began,  men 
and  women  have  been  burning  their  treasures  in 
vain,  and  never  has  any  answer  come. 

It  was  a  parching,  sultr}^,  misty  day,  with  no 
sunshine,  but  a  heavy  heat  everywhere ;  I  wan- 
dered into  the  woods  of  Borghese,  and  into  the 
halls  and  chambers  of  the  sculpture,  and  stood 
before  the  Ariadne.  It  seemed  so  cniel ; — there 
was  the  bronze  head,  beautiful  and  strong,  with 
the  ivy  leaves  around  it,  and  there  it  would  stay 
no  doubt  century  after  century,  in  the  light  there, 
while  she,  its  living  likeness,  would  x^erish  as  a 
flower  perishes  plucked  before  its  time. 

Mine  had  been  only  a  dream;  nothing  but  a 
dream ;  and  she  had  to  die  for  that. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  lips  of  the  lovely 
Tli£spian  Love  i)ai-ted,  and  moved,  and  said,  *'  For 
a  great  love  the  earth  is  too  narrow;  and  where 
I  am  not,  Death  is  kind." 

I  sat  down  in  the  CaeBar  Gallerv,  and  leaned 
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my  tii'ed  forehead  on  my  hands,  and  wished  that 
I  had  never  wakened  from  my  sleep  that  summer 
morning  when  the  gods  had  spoken  in  my  dream. 

The  place  was  solitary,  and  not  a  soul  was 
near ;  the  da}^  was  waning  ;  through  the  iron  bars- 
of  the  casements  the  turf,  burnt  yellow  by  the 
sun,  looked  full  of  glare  against  the  black  dense 
shadows  of  the  ilex  leaves ;  the  insects  hooting  in 
the  branches  sounded  like  the  mocking  of  the 
fates  ;  the  bloated  bestial  emperors  seemed  to  leer 
like  living  things.  I  thought  the  imperial  wanton 
in  her  high  chamber  up  above  was  surely  laughing. 

Aye,  indeed,  it  must  seem  strange  to  harlots- 
that  a  woman  can  so  love  that  death  is  sweeter 
to  her  than  fame  or  gold  or  homage,  or  the  world 
of  men,  or  any  consolations  of  the  senses  and 
the  vanities  of  life  ;  it  must  seem  strange,  for 
what  should  faithless  women  know  of  Love,  they 
who  worshij)  those  poor  base  gods,  Apate  and 
Philotes  ? 

I  leaned  my  head  upon  my  hands,  and  shut 
out  from  my  sight  the  grey  and  sickly  day ; 
pestilence  was  abroad  in  all  those  amber  and 
brown   glades    of    the   scorched    woods,    and  all 
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that  pui'i)le  darkness  of  sweet  shade :  but  that 
did  not  matter  to  me  ;  it  would  harm  me  no  more 
than  it  woukl  harm  the  infant  Herakles  smiling 
in  his  lion's  skin  :  when  life  is  no  longer  a  desire 
to  us,  it  will  stay  witli  us  faithfully. 

I  sat  and  thought,  not  of  the  bronzes  or  the 
marbles,  but  of  the  man  who  had  come  to  me  there, 
on  that  day  of  my  dream,  with  the  sunlight  shining 
in  his  brave  brown  eyes,  and  smiling  said  :  "  still 
before  your  Aiiadne  ?  And  if  it  be  an  Ariadne, 
who  cares  for  her  ?   she  could  be  consoled." 

But  this  my  Ariadne  had  refused  all  consola- 
tion, and  he — the  man  to  whom  Fortune  had  been 
^ood  for  five  and  twent}'  years — was  dead. 

I  sat  weary  and  stupid  in  the  grey  sultr}-  aii', 
before  the  feet  of  the  white  Dionj'sos,  thinking 
only  of  the  great  life  that  had  gone  out  like  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  and  of  the  young  life  that  was 
fading  slowly,  d^'ing  as  the  summer  died,  un- 
reconciled and  unconsoled,  though  tlie  lioar}- 
Silenus  of  the  world  had  brought  her  tlie 
foaming  wine  of  fame,  and  the  god  that  is  art 
had  descended  to  her. 

I  felt  weary  and  stupid :    a  step  came  to   me 
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over  the  marble  floor ;  I  looked  up,  and  it  would 
not  have  seemed  to  me  strange  to  have  seen  the 
gods  arise,  as  I  had  seen  them  in  my  dream.  I 
looked  up,  and  I  saw  Hilarion. 

How  can  I  tell  what  I  felt  ? 

I  put  out  my  hands  and  thrust  at  the  mere  air, 
as  on  impulse  one  would  do  seeing  some  deadly 
shape  in  the  darkness.  He  stood  between  me 
and  the  bronze  Ariadne. 

The  strange  colours  of  the  light,  yellow  and 
grey  and  weii'd,  fell  upon  his  face :  1  raised  my 
voice  to  curse  him,  to  curse  him  in  his  uprising 
and  his  downl^ang,  in  his  present  and  his  future, 
in  life  and  in  death,  as  men  of  old  cursed  what 
tliey  abhorred.  But  something  in  his  face  stopped 
me,  and  froze  the  torrent  on  my  lips  :  it  was  the 
face  of  a  man  on  whom  every  curse  of  God  and 
men  had  already  fallen.  It  was  the  face  of  one  who 
had  killed  his  best  friend :  those  who  have  looked 
on  the  like  can  understand — no  other  can. 

He  stood  erect,  and  his  old  proud  gi*ace  was  un- 
changed, because  it  was  in  him  as  it  was  in  the 
statues  around,  but  his  beauty  was  like  the  bruised, 
faded,  worn  beauty  of  a  marble  that  has  been 
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subject  to  every  storm  and  scorch  of  weather 
through  long  years,  and  his  eyes  had  the  piteous 
beseeching  humiliation  of  a  man  vanquished  and 
loathsome  to  himself. 

I  could  not  curse  him  then;  no  more  than  I 
could  have  struck  a  wounded  prisoner  whose  hands 
were  fettered  :  there  was  that  on  his  face  which 
told  me  that  the  woman  in  the  crowd  had  been 
.  right,  when  she  had  pitied  him  more  than  the  man 
he  had  slain. 

He  spoke  first,  and  his  voice  had  lost  all  its- 
accustomed  melody,  and  sounded  faint,  yet  harsh. 

"  Say  nothing  to  me,"  he  muttered.  "  You 
can  say  nothing  that  I  have  not  heard  night  and 
day,  ever  since,  in  the  air,  all  around.  Say 
nothing — tell  me  where  she  is  ?" 

I  was  silent :  to  me  it  was  so  horrible  to  be 
face  to  face  "with  him,  that  he  enchained  me  only 
by  his  gaze,  as  they  say  that  some  great  snakes 
do.  And  he  was  so  changed !  Great  God,  so 
changed  !  as  the  white  Dionysos  would  have  been, 
dragged  through  flame  and  carnage  and  the  smoke 
of  war. 

He  spoke  again. 
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**I  came  as  soon  as  I  was  free.  Where  is 
she  ?  " 

"  "What  is  she  to  you  ?  "  I  said.  "  You  never 
loved  her ! ''  ,       . 

My  mouth  felt  dry  as  if  drink  had  not  passed 
my.  lii)s  for  days ;  I  could  scarcely  shape  my 
words  to  cast  his  own  against  him. 

*' I  never  loved  her;  no!  The  greater  my 
curse.'* 

His  voice  was  faint,  and  had  a  strange  sound  in 
it.  In  his  eyes  there  was  a  look  that  woke  a 
bitter  pity  in  me, — pity  I  thrust  away  as  vilest 
wi'ong  to  Marj'x  and  to  her.     I  mastered  it. 

*'  Go  you  your  ways,"  I  said  to  him.  **  You 
have  done  nothing  that  will  make  you  unfit  for 
your  gi-eat  world ;  nothing  against  honour  or 
the  codes  of  men.  Go.  The  dead  are  dead. 
Women  will  not  love  you  less ;  nor  men  less  feast 
you.  Nay,  you  will  have  a  charm  the  more  for 
both.  To  me  you  are  a  miu'derer,  but  not  to 
them.  I  am  an  ignorant  man,  and  low  and  poor, 
and  do  not  understand.  Go — that  is  all  I  ask  of 
you. 

He  stood  with  his  head  bent  patiently  ;  lie  was 
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humble  before  me  as  a  slave  before  his  master, 
he, — who  had  treated  the  world  as  a  dog,  and 
lashed  it  and  kicked  it,  and  had  had  it  fawn  on 
him  the  more,  for  all  his  careless  and  audacious 
insolence. 

"  You  must  say  what  you  choose,"  he  muttered, 
*'  It  is  waste  of  words.  You  cannot  say  to  me 
what  I  have  not  merited.  I  have  taken  a  life 
that  was  beside  my  own,  as  Christ's  beside  a 
Satyr's  !— " 

His  face  had  a  strange  convulsion  on  it ;  the 
blood  seemed  to  burn  on  his  brow,  and  leave  his 
lips  an  ashen  white  ;  he  put  his  hand  to  his 
throat  as  though  some  other  hand  were  there  and 
choking  him. 

"  Go  and  forget,"  I  said  to  him.  **  It  has  been 
your  boast — you  have  no  iliemories,  you  do  not 
choose  to  have  ;  you  have  mocked  at  poor  illiterate 
fools  who  spoke  of  regret  or  conscience.  Go ; 
write  a  poem  on  it ;  you  have  often  said  the  poet 
should  use  tlie  suiferings  of  others  for  his  lamj), 
as,  southward,  they  kill  fireflies  to  read  with  r 
that  is  all." 

*'  You  are  cruel,"  he  said  simply,  and  with  his 
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old  cold  accent;  but  he  stood  patientl}' ;  even  in  my 
loathing  of  hun  some  shame  of  myself  stirred  in 
me ;  I  had  struck  a  wounded  man,  and  one  who 
was  at  ni}'  mercy, 

**  Go  !  why  will  you  not  go  ?  "  I  cried  to  him 
furiously.  "  Why  come  here  to  insult  their 
gi'aves  ?  Is  the  world  not  wide  enough  that  you 
must  drag  your  crimes  to  Rome  ?  Eome  loved 
him,  leave  him  alone  to  her.  Go,  I  say.  You 
are  soilless  enough,  as  the  world  sees, — your 
world, — nay,  you  will  seduce  women  all  the  easier 
for  that  blood  upon  your  hand.  Most  women  are 
but  beasts  of  prey^  and  love  the  smeil  of  carnage. 
I  am  cruel?  How  many  have  cried  that  out 
against  you,  and  when  have  3^ou  ever  hearkened  ? 
What  was  your  pity,  ever  ?  What  was  a  dead 
love  to  you  ?  You  cast  yom*  porca  proesentanea 
after  it,  and  buried  it,  and  thought  no  more — 
except  to  smile.  Why  cannot  you  smile  now? 
Be  tiiie  to  yourself  Nothing  matters.  You 
can  make  the  world  weep,  you  laughing  all  the 
while.  Aye,  you  are  right.  His  life  was  to 
yoiu-s  as  Christ's  to  a  Satyr's  :  one  day  of  his 
brought  forth  a  harvest  that  all  your  barren  years 
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can  never  show.  He  blessed  the  nations  :  3^011 
have  cursed  them.  He  loved  :  you  betrayed.  He 
lived  for  all  mankind  :  you  for  the  narrow  kingdom 
of  your  senses.  And  you  have  killed  him — you. 
But  in  a  twelvemonth  jow.  will  have  forgotten — 
why  will  you  stand  there  ?  You  will  have  for- 
gotten :  you  will  tell  the  world  the  story  in 
sonorous  verse — and  then  forget.  Go,  before  I 
do  worse  to  you ;  I  am  old  and  would  not  offend 
heaven." 

He  stood  quite  silent — silent  and  patient,  and 
with  the  discoloured  paleness  as  of  bruised  marble 
on  his  face.  Then  suddenly  he  put  out  his 
hands  with  a  pathetic  gesture,  almost  like  a 
timid  child's,  and  a  great  sob  heaved  his 
b)reast. 

"  Have  some  mercy.  Do  j^ou  not  see  ? — I 
suffer !  " 

There  was  silence  between  us. 

I  understood  that  he  did  suffer,  passing  all 
power  of  man  to  make  him  suffer  more. 

A  compassion  that  I  could  no  longer  combat 
stole  into  me.  Ah,  if  ^larj^x,  lying  in  his  grave, 
could  have  seen  into  my  soul,  he  would  not  have 
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been  angered ;  lie  would  have  jiitied  liis  murderer 
too. 

There  was  stillness  between  us. 

He  leaned  one  hand  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
Dionj'sos,  and  stood  with  his  head  and  shoulders 
bowed  so  that  I  could  not  see  his  face. 

The  day  was  declining ;  tlie  shadows  were  grow- 
ing dark :  they  began  to  veil  the  bronze  of  the 
Ariadne. 

**  Where  is  she  ?  "  he  said  suddenl}'. 

"  What  matter  to  you  ?  "  I  said  to  him. 

"  Can  3'ou  not  understand  ?  "  he  said,  and  his 
laboured  breath  seemed  to  choke  him  as  he 
si^oke.  *'  If  she  do  not  shrink  from  me — if  I  do 
not  appal  her — what  atonement  I  can  make  I 
will.  I  never  loved  her — no.  He  did  ;  as  no 
other  man  could  have  done.  I  never  loved 
her ;  but  her  message  in  the  marble  —  that 
I  understood.  She  loves  me  :  no  other  woman 
could  ever  love  like  that.  If  she  do  not 
shrink  from  me,  what  I  can  do  I  will.  Wliat 
honour,  what  peace,  what  amends  I  can 
render  her  I  will  give.  Beside  her  innocence, 
her  holiness,    I    am    vile    indeed  ;     but    since 
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she  clings   to   me   thus,  I  shall  have  power  to 
console." 

I  made  him  no  answer. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  all  the  devils  of  hell 
swarmed  in  the  heautiful  marhle  chamber,  and 
jibed  and  laughed  and  mocked  around  us,  crying, 
*'  All  things  come  too  late  !  " 

I  looked  up  at  him.  The  day  was  at  an  end  ; 
the  dull  red  glow  of  a  clouded  sunset  shone 
through  the  iron  bars  of  the  casement,  and 
bathed  the  feet  of  the  white  sculptures  as  in  a 
sea  of  blood. 

"  You  would  do  this  ?  " 
.     He  answered, 

"  By  his  life  and  by  his  death  I  swear  it — yes." 

I  turned  my  face  to  the  sunset  and  I  said  to 
him,  "  Come  !  " 

I  went  out  of  the  halls  and  through  the  glades 
of  the  wood.  He  walked  beside  me.  The  bells 
of  the  city  were  tolling  far  the  last  hour  of  light. 
Ai'ound  us  were  greyness  and  darkness. 

Away  in  the  great  west  that  fronted  us  as  we 

passed  down  into  Eome  was  the  glow  of  the  sun 

.  that  had  sunk ;   behind  the   dark  trees   of  the 
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Vatican  there  -were  long  low  lines  of  tre- 
mulous luminance,  and  a  vast  field  of  pale,  soft 
blue,  and  above  it  a  deep  flush  like  *  the  awful 
rose  of  dawn.* 

He  closed  liis  eyes  as  all  its  beauty  met  them. 
Never  more  could  he  look  with  calm  gaze  at  all 
the  lovely  mysteries  of  the  air,  or  watch  with 
peace  the  glories  of  the  sky. 

.We  passed  -without  a  word  through  the  en- 
tangled streets  of  the  city. 

At  last  we  reached  her  threshold,  and  climbed 
the  winding  stair. 

It  was  almost  dark :  they  had  lit  one  lamp. 
There  was  the  cry  of  the  owls  in  the  dusk. 

I  opened  her  door.  She  lay  quite  still  as  I 
had  left  her ;  the  dim  gold  of  her  curls  fell  over 
the  broad  low  brow  that  was  the  brow  of 
Ai'iadne  ;  her  lips  were  slightly  parted  ;  her  eyes 
gazed  at  the  western  sky :  where  she  looked,  there 
was  still  a  pale  radiance  and  a  flush  left  by  the 
dead  day. 

I  signed  to  him  to  enter. 

He  entered  ;   and  looked. 

"  My  God  !    She  is  dying !  "  he  called  aloud. 
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with   a   cry   that  rang   through   all    the   lonely 
house. 

She  heard  his  voice,  and  sprang  up  on 
her  narrow  hed,  and  stretched  her  anns  to 
him. 

He  sank  on  his  knees  heside  her. 

**  You  can  forgive  ?  "  he  cried  to  her. 

In  answer  her  white  and  wasted  anns  stole 
about  his  throat,  and  her  lips  sought  his. 

**  Live,  oh  live  !  "  he  moaned  as  he  knelt. 
'^  Live  for  me — I  love  you  !  " 

And  for  the  first  time  he  told  no  lie. 

She  made  him  no  answer,  but  her  arms  rested 
about  his  throat,  and  her  cheek  was  against  his 
own.  For  a  few  moments  she  lay  thus ;  then 
with  a  little  sigh  she  moved  a  little  and  lifted  her 
tender  weary  eyes  to  his. 

"  Forgive  me — I  missed  the  way  !  "  she  mur- 
mured faintly  while  her  sight  gi-ew  blind.  Then 
her  lips  sought  his  once  more,  and  on  his  own 
they  trembled  one  moment  longer,  then  grew  cold 
and  still. 

He  loved  her — and  she  was  dead. 
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L'EXYOI. 

I  SIT  by  the  fountain  in  the  wall,  and  the 
water  has  no  song  for  me.  The  j^ears  have  gone 
by  ;  and  I  cease  to  count  them.  He  lives  and 
he  cannot  forget,  and  he  loves  what  is  dead.  The 
world  seems  empty,  and  the  skies  are  dark.  All 
around  me  I  hear  the  Satyrs  laughing,  the  Satyrs 
who  could  not  net  the  soul  of  Ariadne.  They 
blow  on  their  pipes,  and  the  mad  world  dances  : 
yet  all  they  sing  is  for  ever  but  this : 

**  All  things  come  too  late  !  " 


THE   END. 
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and  in  tJie  main  exact.'* — Spectator. 

Two  Vols,  imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  the  Plates  beautifully 
printed  in  Colours,  £2,  "^s. 

Catlin  's  Ilhtstratioiis  of  the  Manner s^ 

Customs,  and  Condition  of  the  North  Americaft  Indians :  the  re- 
sult of  Eight  Years  of  Travel  and  Adventure  among  the  Wildest 
and  most  Remarkable  Tribes  now  existing.  Containing  360 
Coloured  Engravings  from  the  Author's  original  Paintings. 

Small  4to,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  loj.  6d. 

Chancer  for  Children  : 

A  Golden  Key.     By  Mrs.  PI.  R.  Haweis.    With  Eight  Coloured 

Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 

"  It  tnust  not  only  take  a  high  place  among  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  books 

of  this  season,  but  is  also  0/ perinatU7it  value  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 

Chaucer,  whose  works,  in  selections  0/  sotne  kind  or  other,  are  tio~M  text-books  in 

every  school  that  aspires  to  give  sound  instruction  in  English'' — Academy. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  is.  6d. 

Cohnans  Htmiorotis  Works: 

"Broad  Grins,"  "My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  and  other 
Humorous  Works,  Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Colman. 
With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Maps,  24J. 

Copes    History   of   the   Rifle  Brigade 

(The  Prince  Consort's  Own),  formerly  the  95th.  By  Sir  William 
H.  Cope,  formerly  Lieutenant,  Rifle  Brigade. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  yj.  dd. 

Creasy' s  Memoirs  of  Eniineiit  Etonians; 

with  Notices  of  the  Early  History  of  Eton    College.       By  Sir 

Edward  Creasy,  Author  of  "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 

the  World."      A   New  Edition,    brought  down   to   the   Present 

Time,  with  13  Illustrations. 

"/I  ;/rtt/    edition  of  '  Creasy' s  Etonians*  •will  be  welcome.       Tht  book  was  a 

favourite  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  it  Juts  maintained  its  reputation.      The 

value  of  this  nnv  edition  is  enhanced  by  the  fact   that  Sir  Edward  Creasy    has 

added  to  it  several  memoirs  of  Etonians  who  have  died  since  the  first  edition 

appeared.     The  work  is  eminently  interesting." — Scotsman. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Two  very  thick  Volumes,  7^.  (>d.  each. 

Cruikshaitk's  Comic  Almanack, 

Complete  in  Two  Series  :  The  First  from  1835  to  1843  ;  the 
Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour 
of  Thackeray,  PIood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beck- 
ETT,  Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  2000  Woodcuts  and  Steel 
Engravings  by  Cruikshank,  Hine,   Landells,  &c. 

To  be  Completed  in  Twenty-four  Parts,  quarto,   at  ^s.  each,  profusely 
illustrated  by  Coloured  and  Plain  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings, 

The  CyclopcEdia  of  Costume  ; 

or,  A  Dictionary  of  Dress — Regal,  Ecclesiastical,  Civil,  and  Mili- 
tary— from  the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third.  Including  Notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions  on 
the  Continent,  and  preceded  by  a  General  History  of  the  Costumes 
of  the  Principal  Countries  of  Europe.  By  J.  R.  Planch£, 
Somerset  Herald. —  A  Prospectus  will  be  sent  upon  application. 
Part  XVI.  now  ready. 

*' A  most  readable  and  interesting  7vork — ar.d  it  can  scarcely  he  cottsiilted  in 
vain,  whether  the  reader  is  in  search  for  ififomiation  as  to  military,  cou^t, 
ecclesiastical,  legal,  or  professional  costume.  .  .  .  All  the  ch7-0}no-litJiografrhs, 
and  most  0/  the  woodcrtt  illustrations — the  latter  ai}ioit7tting  to  several  thousatids 
— arevery  elaborately  executed  ;  and  the  luork  forms  a  livre  de  Xwy.&iuhich  renders 
it  equally  sjiited  to  the  library  and  the  ladies^  drawing-7-oom." — Times. 

*^*  Part  XIV.  contains  the  Completion  of  the  DICTION  A  R  V,  which, 
as  Vol.  I.  of  the  Book,  forms  a  Coinplete  Work  in  itself  This  volume 
■may  now  be  had,  handsofnely  bound  in  half  red  morocco,  gilt  top,  price 
£2)  I3-S"-  6^^.     Cases  for  binding  the  volume  may  also  be  had,  price  <^s.  each. 

The  remaining  Parts  will  be  occupied  by  the  GENERAL  HISTOR  Y 
0*F  THE  COSTUMES  OF  EUROPE,  arranged  Chronologically. 

Parts  I.  to  X.  now  ready,  2\s.  each. 

A  History  of  Hertfordshire, 

By  John  E.  Cussans.   Illustrated  with  full  page  Plates  on  Copper 

and  Stone,  and  a  profusion  of  small  Woodcuts. 
"  Mr.  Cussatis  has,  from  sources  7iot  accessible  to  Cltdterbuck,  made  most 
valuable  additions  to  the  jnanorial  history  of  the  county  from  the  earliest  period 
downwards,  cleared  up  jnany  doubtful  poiftts,  and  given  original  details  con- 
certiing  various  subjects  tintouched  or  itnperfectly  treated  by  that  writer:  The 
pedigrees  seem  to  ha^'c  been  constructed  "with  great  care,  and  area  7.>aluable  addition 
to  the  genealogical  history  of  the  county.  Mr.  Cussans  appears  to  have  done 
his  work  conscientio7tsly,  and  to  have  spared  neither  time,  labour,  7ior  expense  to 
render  his  volumes  worthy  of  ranking  in  the  highest  class  oj  County  Histories,'* 
— Academy. 

Demy  8vo,  half-bound  morocco,  2\s. 

Dibdin's  Bibliomania  ; 

or,  Book-Madness  :  A  Bibliographical  Romance.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Supplement,  including  a 
Key  to  the  Assumed  Characters  in  the  Drama. 
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Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  30.r. 

Dixoiis  White  Conquest: 

America  in  1875.     By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon. 

"  The  best  ivritten,  most  instructive,  and  most  entertaining  book  that  Mr. 
Dixon  has  published  since  'New  Atnerica.'" — Athenaeum. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  iSj. 

Dunraveri  s  The  Great  Divide: 

A  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  in  the  Summer 
of  1S74.  By  the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  With  Maps  and  numerous 
striking  full-page  Illustrations  by  Valentine  W.  Bromlev. 

"  There  has  not  for  a  long  tivte  appeared  a  better  book  of  travel  thati  Lord 
Dunraven  s  '  The  Great  Divide.'  .  .  .  The  book  is/ull of  clez'cr  observatiofi, 
and  both  narrative  and  illustrations  are  thoroughly  good.'^ — AtheN/EL'M. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  24^. 

Dodge  s  (Colonel)  The  H^tnting  Grounds 

of  the  Great  West :  A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and 
Indians  of  the  Great  North  American  Desert.  By  Richard 
Irving  DoDge,  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  United  States  Army. 
With  an  Introduction  by  William  Blackmore  ;  Map,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Ernest  Griset. 

••  This  viagfiificent  volume  is  one  of  the  most  able  arid  most  interesting  works 
Tvhich  has  ever  proceeded  from  an  American  pen,  while  its  freshness  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  similar  book.  Colonel  Dodge  has  cliosen  a  subject  of  which  he  is 
master,  and  treated  it  with  a  fulness  that  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired,  and 
in  a  style  7vhich  is  c/tarming  equally  for  its  picturesqueness  and  its  purity." 

—  NONCONFOKMIST. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  6j. 

Emanuel  On   Diamonds  and  Precious 

Stones :  their  History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,  Tinted  and  Plain. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  6^. 

The  Englishman  s  House : 

A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in  Selecting  or  Building  a 
House,  with  full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  J. 
Richardson.     Third  Edition.     With  nearly  600  Illustrations. 

•,•  This  book  is  intended  to  supply  a  long  felt  want,  -'iz.,  a  plain,  non-technical 
mccount  of  every  style  of  Iwuse,  with  the  cost  and  manner  of  building ;  it  gives 
every  variety,  from  a  workman's  cottage  to  a  nobleman's  p* lace. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  ds.  per  Volume  ;  a  few  Large  Paper 
copies  (only  50  printed),  at  I2J.  per  Vol. 

Early  English  Poets. 

Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations,  byRev.  A.B.Grosart. 
*^ Mr.  Grosart  has  spent  the  most  laborious  and  the  most  enthtisiastic  care  on 
the  perfect  restoration  a}td  preservation  of  the  text ;  and  it  is  very  iinlikely  thai 
any  other  edition  of  the  poet  can  ever  be  called  for.  .  .  From  Mr.  Grosart  we 
always  expect  and  always  receive  the  final  results  of  most  patient  and  cotnpetent 
scholarship." — Examiner. 

I.  Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.) 


Complete  Poems :  Christ's  Victorie 
in  Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on 
E^rth,  Christ's  Triumph  over 
Death,  and  Minor  Poems. 
With  Memorial-Introduction  and 
Notes.     One  Vol. 

2.  Davies'     (Sir    John) 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding Psalms  I.  to  L.  in  Verse, 
and  other  hitherto  Unpublished 
MSS.,  for  the  first  time  Col- 
lected and  Edited.  With  Me- 
morial-Introduction and  Notes. 
Two  Vols. 

3.  Herrick' s ( Robert) Hes- 

perides,    Noble    Nuvibers,     and 


Complete  Collected  Poems.  With 
Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes, 
Steel  Portrait,  Index  of  First 
Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index,  &c. 
Three  Vols. 

4.  Sidney's  (Sir  Philip) 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding all  those  in  "Arcadia." 
With  Portrait,  Memorial-Intro- 
duction, Essay  on  the  Poetry  of 
Sidney,  and  Notes.    Three  Vols. 

5.  Donne's    (Dr.    John) 

Complete  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding the  Satires  and  various 
from  MSS.  With  Memorial-In- 
troduction and  Notes. 

\In  the  press. 


Other  volumes  are  in  active  preparation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  (>s. 

Fairholt's  Tobacco: 

Its  History  and  Associations  ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and 
its  Manufacture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.     A  New  Edition,  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  by  the  Author, 
*^  A  very  pleasant  and  instructive  history  of  tobacco  and  its  associations,  which 
we  cordially  recontme7id  alike  to  the  votaries  a7id  to  the  enemies  of  the  much- 
■maligned  but  certainly  not  neglected  weed.      .      .     .      Full  of  interest  and  in- 
formation."— Daily  News. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4^.  i>d. 

Faraday 's  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle. 

Lectures   delivered   to   a  Juvenile  Audience.      A  New  Edition. 
Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  4^.  ^d. 

Faraday' s  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 

A  New  Edition.    Edited  by  W.  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations. 


Fingi 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ^s.  6d. 

er-Riiig  Lore  : 

Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal. — Earliest  Notices;  Supersti- 
tions ;  Ring  Investiture,  Secular  and  Ecclesiastical  ;  Betrothal  and 
Wedding  Rings  ;    Ring-tokens ;    Memorial  and  Mortuary  Rings  ; 
Posy-Rings ;  Customs  and  Incidents  in  Connection  with  Rings  ; 
Remarkable  Rings,  &c.    By  William  Jones,  F.S.  A.  With  Hun- 
dreds of  Illustrations  of  Curious  Rings  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
*'  Enters  fully  into  the   ivhole  sjtbject,  and  gives  an  amotmt  of  inforviation 
and  general  reading  in  reference  thereto  which  is  of  very  high  interest.      The 
book  is  not  only  a  sort  of  history  of  finger-ri?igs,  but  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
in  connection  ivith  them.     .     .     .      Tlie  volume   is    admirably  illustrated,    and 
altogetlier  affords  an  amount  of  amusement  ajid  inforfuation  which  is  not  piher' 
•wise  easily  accessible.^' — Scotsman. 

"  One  of  those  gossiping  books  which  are  as  full  of  amusement  as  of  instruc- 
tion"— Athen^um. 

One  Shilling  Monthly,  Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

The  Gentleman 's  Magazine. 

Edited  by  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

TN  seeking  to  restore  the  "GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE"  to  the  position 
^  it  formerly  held,  the  Publishers  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  changed  conditions 
under  which  it  now  appears.  While  maititaining  a>i  historical  contimdty  which 
dates  back  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  t/iere  will  be  no  attempt  to  burden 
the  present  with  the  weight  of  a  distant  past,  or  to  adhere  slavishly  to  traditions 
tJie  application  of  which  is  itnsuited  to  the  altered  conditions  of  society  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  sought  to  render  the  Magazine  to  the  gentleman  of  to-day 
•wJiat  in  earlier  times  it  proved  to  the  gentleman  of  a  past  generation.  New 
features  will  be  introdjiced  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  disappear ;  in  the 
most  itnportant  respects,  Jurwever,  the  con7iecting  links  between  the  present  and. 
tJie  past  will  be  closest.  Biography  and  History,  which  have  always  fortned  a 
conspicuous  portion  of  the  conte7its,  will  retain  the  ptomijience  assigned  tJiem, 
afidwill  be  treated  with  the  added  breadth  that  spri7igs  from  increased  fafnili- 
nrity  with  authorities  and  more  exact  appreciatiofi  of  tlie  province  of  t/ie 
BiograpJier  and  the  Historian.  Science,  which  confers  upon  the  age  special 
eminence,  will  have  its  latest  cofulusions  and  forecasts  presented  in  a  jnantier 
-which  shall  bring  tJiem  within  the  grasp  of  the  general  reader.  T/ie  philo- 
sophical aspect  of  Politics,  the  matters  which  affect  Imperial  interests,  will  be 
separated  from  the  rivalries  of  party,  and  7vill  receive  a  due  share  of  attention. 
Archcpology  (under  which  comprehensive  head  may  be  included  Genealogy,  To- 
pography, and  other  similar  matters).  Natural  History,  Sport  and  Adventure, 
Poetry,  Belles  Lettres,  Art  in  all  its  manifestations,  will  constitute  a  portion 
of  tlie  contents;  and  Essays  upon  social  subjects  will,  as  lieretofore,  be  inter- 
spersed. U)ider  the  head  of  Table  Talk  matters  of  current  interest  will  be 
discussed,  and  facts  of  historic  value  will  be  preserved.  A  Work  of  Fiction  by 
some  novelist  of  highest  position  will  run  through  the  pages  of  the  Alagazitie, 
and  will  be  illustrated  by  artists  of  known  excellence.  With  a  full  sense  of 
•what  is  involved  in  their  promise,  a?id  with  a  firm  resolution  to  abide  by  their 
pledges,  the  Publishers  undertake  to  spare  no  exertion  that  is  utcessary  to  secure 
the  highest  class  of  contributions,  to  place  the  Magazine  in  the  first  rank  of 
serials,  and  to  fit  it  to  take  its  place  on  the  table  and  on  tlie  sJtelves  of  all  classes 
^  cultivated  Englishmen. 

* ^*  Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  January  to  ynnc,  1S77,  doth  extra^ 
price  %s.  dd. ;  and  Cases  for  bindings  price  2s.  each. 
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The  Ruskin  Grimm. — Square  crowoi  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6^.  (id.\ 
gilt  edges,  'Js.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  and  Translated  by  Edgar 
Taylor.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  after  the  inimitable  designs  of  George 
Cruikshank.     Both  Series  Complete. 

"  TJu  illustrations  of  this  vohune  ....  are  of  quite  sterling  and  admirable 

art,  of  a  class  precisely  parallel  in  elevation  to  the  character  of  the  tales  which 
they  illustrate  ;  and  the  original  etcJiings,  as  I  have  before  said  iii  the  Appendix  to 
my  '  Elements  of  Dravuing,^  -were  iinrivalled  in  ynasterfulness  of  touch  sifice  Rem- 
Irrandt  [in  so7ne  qualities  of  deli7ieation,  unrivalled  even  by  him\  .  .  .  Tomahe 
somewhat  enlarged  copies  of  the7n,  looki^ig  at  thetn  thj-ough  a  magnifying  glass, 
and  never  putting  two  lines  where  Crtcikshank  has  put  ojily  one,  would  be  ati  exer- 
cise in  dectsiott  and  severe  dravuittg  which  wottld  leave  aftervjards  little  to  be  learnt 
in  schools." — Extract  from  Introduction  by  John   Ruskin. 

One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9^. 

Gilbert's  (JV.  S.)  Original  Plays  : 

"A  Wicked  W^orld,"  "Charity,"  "The  Palace  of  Truth,*' 
"  PygmaHon,"  "Trial  by  Jury,"  &c. 

"  His  workmanship  is  in  its  -way  perfect  ;    it  is  very  sound,  very   even,   very 
well  sustained,  and  excellently  balanced  throughout." — Observer. 

Demy  4to,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ^is.6d. 

Gillray  the  Caricaturist  : 

The  Story  of  his  Life  and  Times,  with  Anecdotal  Descriptions  of 
his  Engravings.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.  S.A. 
With  83  full-page  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

'  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  a  Map,  3^.  (>d. 

Gold  ; 

or,  Legal  Regulations  for  the  Standard  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Ware  in  the  different  Countries  of  the  World.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  Studnitz  by  Mrs.  Brewer,  and  Edited,  with 
additions,  by  Edwin  W.  Streeter. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  7^.  bd. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Thought : 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Quotations  from  Writers  of  all  Times 
and  Countries.     Selected  and  Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6j. 

Gosses  King  Erik  : 

A  Tragedy.  By  Edmund  W.  Gosse.  With  a  Vignette  by  W.  B. 
Scott. 

"  IVe  have  seldotn  seen  so  marked  an  advance  in  a  second  book  beyond  a  first. 
Its  merits  are  solid  and  of  a  very  high  order."—  Acadeus  . 
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Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5^. 

Gosses  On  Viol  and  Flute. 

Second  Edition.     With  a  Vignette  by  W.  B.  ScoTT. 


Square  i6i-no  (Tauchnitz  size),  cloth  extra,  2s.  per  volume. 


The  Golden  Library  : 

Bayard    Taylor  s   Diver- 
sions of  the  Eclw  Club. 

The  Book  of  Clerical  Anec- 
dotes. 

Byro7is  Don  Juan. 
Carlyle  (Thomas)  on  the 

Choice   of  Books.     With  a   Me- 
moir,    xs.  6d. 

Emerson's    Letters     and 

Social  Aims. 


Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas) 

Mart  d' Arthur :  The  Stories  of 
King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.     Edited  by 

B.  MONTGOMERIE  RANKING. 

Pascal's  P^'ovincial  Let- 
ters. A  New  Translation,  with 
Historical  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie,  D.D., 
LL.D. 

Pope's   Complete  Poetical 


Godwin  s(  Wimam)Lives      j^^°j'^p,„„,^i^ ,,  ^a: 


of  the  Necromancers. 

Holmes's  Autocrat  of  the 

Breakfast  Table.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  G.  A.   Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the 

Breakfast  Table. 

Hood 's  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties. Complete.  With  all  the 
original  Illustrations. 

Irving' s      (  Washington) 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Irving' s       (  WasJiington) 

Talcs  of  the  Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Edwai'd)  Scenes 

and  Occupations  of  Country  Life. 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia. 

Both  Series  Complete  in  One  Vol. 

Leigh  Hunt's  Essays  :  A 

Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  and 
other  I'ieccs.  With  Portrait,  and 
Introduction  by  Edmund  Ollier 


axims 

and  Moral  Rejections.  With 
Notes,  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve. 

St.    Pierre's    Panl    and 

Virginia,  and  the  Indian  Cot- 
tage. Edited,  with  Life,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Clarke. 

Shelley 's     Early    Poems 

and  Queen  Alab,  with  Essay  by 
Leigh  Hunt. 

Shelley's    Later    Poems : 

Laon  and  Cythna,  Sic. 

Shelley's   Posthnmons 

Poems,  the  Shelley  Papers,  &c. 

Shelley's    Prose     Works, 

including  A  Refutation  of  Deism, 
Zastrozzi,  St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

White's  Natural  History 

of  Selborne.  Edited,  with  addi- 
tions, by  Thomas  Iluowx, 
F.L.S. 


"  A  series  of  excellently  printed  and  carejully  annotated  volumes,  luxndy  in  size, 
and  altogether  attractive. ' — Bookseller. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  lis. 

The  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Described  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
KoNER.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited 
by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer.     With  545  Illustrations. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  dd. 

Greenwood's  Low -Life  Deeps : 

An  Account  of  the  Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there  ;  including 
*'  The  Man  and  Dog  Fight,"  with  much  additional  and  con- 
firmatory evidence;  "With  a  Tally-Man,"  "A  Fallen  Star," 
"The  Betting  Barber,"  "A  Coal  Marriage,"  &c.  By  James 
Greenwood.    With  Illustrations  in  tint  by  Alfred  Concanen. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  ']s,  6d. 

Greenwood' s  IVilds  of  London: 

Descriptive  Sketches,  from  Personal  Observations  and  Experience, 
of  Remarkable  Scenes,  People,  and  Places  in  London.  By  James 
Greenwood.  With  12  Tinted  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Concanen. 

"  Mr.  James  Greenwood  presents  hijjiself  once  more  in  the  character  of  '  one 
ivhose  delight  it  is  to  do  his  humble  endeavour  towards  exposing  and  extirpating 
social  abuses  and  those  ]tole-a7id-cor7ier  evils  which  afflict  society.'" — Saturday 
Review. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  4?.  6d. 

Gtiyot  '5  Earth  and  Man  ; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind. 
With  Additions  by  Professors  Agassiz,  Pierce,  and  Gray.  12 
Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel,  some  Coloured,  and  a  copious  Index. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Hake 's  New  Syinbols  : 

Poems.     By  Thomas  Gordon  Hake, 

"  The  entire  book  breathes  a  pure  and  ennobling  injluefice,  shows  welcome 
origmality  of  idea  a7td  illustration,  and  yields  the  highest  proof  of  imagitiative 
faculty  and  viature  power  of  expression.'^ — AthenjCum. 

Medium  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  wath  Illustrations,  'js.  6d. 

Hall's  (Mrs.  S.  C,J  Sketches  of  Irish 

Character.  With  numerous  Illusts.  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Daniel 
Maclise,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  W.  Harvey,  and  G.  Cruikshank. 

"  The  Irish  Sketches  of  this  lady  resejnble  Miss  Mitford's  beautiful  English 
Sketches  in  *  Our  Village,'  but  i/iey  are  far  more  vigorous  and  picturesque^ and 
dr^ht  "—BLACKy/ooD's  Magazine. 
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Three  Vols,  royal  4to,  cloth  boards,  £6  6s. 

Historical  Portraits  ; 

Upwards  of  430  Engravings  of  Rare  Prints.  Comprising  the 
Collections  of  Rodd,  Richardson,  Caulfield,  &c.  With 
Descriptive  Text  to  every  Plate,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  most 
important  Historical  and  Biographical  Facts  and  Dates  connected 
with  each  Portrait,  and  references  to  original  Authorities. 

Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  36^. 

H ay  doit  s  Correspondence  &  Table-Talk. 

With  a  Memoir  by  his  Son,  Frederic  Wordsworth  Hay  don. 
Comprising  a  large  number  of  hitherto  Unpublished  Letters  from 
Keats,  Wilkie,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Kirkup,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Landseer,  Horace  Smith,  SirG.  Beaumont,  Goethe, 
Mrs.  SiDDONS,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Talfourd,  Jeffrey,  Miss 
MiTFORD,  Macready,  Mrs.  Browning,  Lockhart,  Hallam, 
and  others.  With  23  Illustrations,  including  Facsimiles  of  many 
interesting  Sketches,  Portraits  of  Haydon  by  Keats  and  Wilkie, 
and  Haydon's  Portraits  of  Wilkie,  Keats,  and  Maria  Foote. 

"  There  can,  ive  think,  be  no  question  of  its  interest  in  a  purely  biografhic%l 
sense,  or  of  its  literary  merit.  The  letters  afid  table-talk  for^n  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  social  and  artistic  history  of  tJie  time" — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Two  Vols,  royal  8vo,  with  Coloured  Frontispieces,  cloth  extra,  £2  ^s. 

Hope's  Costttnie  of  the  Ancients, 

Illustrated  in  upwards  of  320  Outline  Engravings,  containing  Re- 
presentations  of    Egyptian,    Greek,     and    Roman    Habits    and 
Dresses. 
"  Tlie  substance  of  many  expensive  works,  contai7iing  all  that  may  be  necessary 
to  give   to  artists,  attd  even  to  dramatic  performers  and  to  others  ens^a^ed  in 
classical  representations,  an  idea  of  ancient  costumes  sufficiently  ample  to  prevent 
their  offcfuiing  in  their  ■performances  by  gross  and  obvious  bbinders." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  'Js.  6ci. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  IVorks, 

In  Prose  and  Verse.  Including  the  Cream  of  the  Comic 
Annuals.  With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  over  Two 
Hundred  original  Illustrations. 

"  Not  only  does  the  volume  include  the  better-knoivn  poems  by  the  autfior,  but 
also  what  is  happily  described  as  '  the  Cream  of  the  Comic  Annuals'  Such  delicious 
things  as  '  Don't  you  smell  Fire  f '  '  The  Parish  Revolution,'  and  '  Huggins  and 
Duggi^is"  will  never  want  readers." — Graphic. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Photographic  Portrait,  6j-. 

Hood's   (Tom)  Poems,  Hnmorons  and 

Pathetic.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Sister,  Frances  Free- 
ling  Broderip. 
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Square  crown  8vo,  in  a  handsome  and  specially-designed  binding, 

gilt  edges,  6j-. 

Hood's  (Tom)  From   Nowhere   to   the 

North  Pole:  A  Noah's  Arkseological  Narrative.  With  25  Illus- 
trations by  W.  Brunton  and  E.  C.  Barnes. 

The  aviusing  letterpress  is  profusely  i7ite-> spersed  ivith  the  j'ms^ling  rhytnes 
•which  children  love  and  learn  so  easily.  Mess7's.  Bru7ito7i  and  Bar7ies  do  full 
jitstice  to  the  writer  s  77ieani7tg,  a7id  a  pleasaiiter  7'es7ilt  of  the  har77ionious  co- 
operatio7i  of  ajtthor  a7td  artist  could  7iot  be  desi7-ed." — Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  '^s.  6d. 

Hook's    (Theodore)    Choice    Humor otts 

Works,  including  his  Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons-mots,  Puns, 
and  Hoaxes.  With  a  new  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Fac- 
similes, and  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s. 

Home's  Orion: 

An  Epic  Poem,  in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 
With  Photographic  Portrait.     Tenth  Edition. 
"  Orion  will  be  admitted,  by  every  77tan  of  ge7iius,  to  be  07te  of  the  7ioblest,  if  not 
the  very  noblest,  poetical  work  of  the  age.    Its  defects  are  trivial  a7id  co7iventional, 
Ms  heauti^es  ifitrinsic  and  sup7-e7tie." — Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Atlas  folio,  half  morocco,  gilt,  £^  ^s. 

The  Italian  Masters : 

Autotype  Facsimiles  of  Original  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum. 
With  Critical  and  Descriptive  Notes,  Biographical  and  Artistic, 
by  J.  CoMYNS  Carr. 

"  This  sple7idid  voluvte.  •  .  Mr.  Carr's  choice  of  exa77iples  has  bee7i  dictated 
by  wide  kttOTvledge  a7td  fi7te  tact.  .  .  The  majority  have  bee7i  7-eprodiiced  ivith 
reTiiarkable  accuracy.  Of  the  criticis77t  which  accompanies  the  drnzvings  we  have 
7tot  hitherto  spoken,  but  it  is  this  which  gives  the  book  its  special  value." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  lOi-.  dd. 

yennings'  The Rosicrucians : 

Their  Rites  and  Mysteries.  With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient  Fire 
and  Serpent  Worshippers,  and  Explanations  of  Mystic  Symbols 
in  Monuments  and  Talismans  of  Primgeval  Philosophers.  By 
Hargrave  Jennings.     With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ds. 

yeux  d' Esprit, 

Written  and  Spoken,  of  the  Later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 

"  This  thoroughly  conge7iial  piece  of  work  .  .  .  Mr.  Leigh's  clai77i  to  praise  is 
threefold :  he  has  performed  the  duty  of  taster  with  ca7e  and  judg7nent ;  he  has 
restored  many  stolen  or  strayed  bo7is-t7iots  to  their  rightful  oivners  ;  a7td  he  has 
exercised  his  editorial  fu7ictio7is  delicately  arid  spari7tgly." — Daily  Telegraph. 
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Two  Vols.  Svo,  with  52  Illustrations  and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14J. 

Josepluts's  Complete  IVorks. 

Translated  by  Whiston.  Containing  both  "  The  Antiquities  of 
the  Jews,"  and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews.'.' 

Small  8v0,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Kavanaghs'  Pearl  Fountain, 

And  other  Fairy  Stories.  By  Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh. 
With  Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
*^  Geuui tie  yinv  fairy  stories  of  the  old  type,  sovie  of  thejn  as  delightful  as  the 
best  0/  Griitims  ^  German  I^ofitlar  Stoties.'  ....  For  the  most  part,  the 
stories  are  downright,  thoroiigh-zoitig  fairy  stories  of  the  most  adtnirable  kind. 
.  .  .  .  I^Ir.  Moyr  Smith's  illustrations,  too,  are  admirable.  Look  at  that 
•ivhite  rabbit.  Anyone  ivoield  see  at  the  first  glatice  that  he  is  a  rabbit  7vith  n 
mind,  and  a  very  uncoviinon  mittd  too — that  he  is  a  fairy  rabbit,  and  that  he  is 
posing  as  chief  adviser  to  some  one — without  reading  even  a  word  of  the  story. 
Again,  notice  the  fairy-like  effect  of  the  little  picture  of  the  fairy-bird  '  Don't- 
forget-tue,'  flying  away  back  into  Jairy-land.  A  mere  perfectly  dream-hke  im- 
pression of  fairy-land  has  hardly  been  given  in  any  illustration  of  fairy  tales 
nvithin  our  knowledge." — Spectator. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Portraits,  7^.  6d. 

Lamb's  Complete  IVorks, 

In  Prose  and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions,  with 
many    Pieces  hitherto  unpublished.     Edited,  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  R.  H.  Shepherd.     With  Two  Portraits  and  Fac- 
simile of  a  page  of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig." 
*'  A  complete  edition  of  Lamb's  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  has  long  been 
wanted,  and  is  now  supplied.       The  editor  appears  to  ha^e  taken  great  fains 
to  bring  together    Lamb's  scattered  contributions,  and  his  collection  contains  a 
number  of  pieces  which  are  noiv  reproduced  Jor  the  first  time  since  their  original 
mppearance  in  various  old  periodicals." — Saturday  Keview. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  lOj.  dd. 

Mary  &  Charles  Lamb: 

Their  Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With  Reminiscences  and 
Notes  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's  Portrait  of 
the  Essayist,  r'acsimilesof  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First  Editions 
of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's  Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

"  Very  many  passages  will  delight  those   fond  of  literary  trifles  ;  hardly  any 
portion  iv  ill  fat  I  in  interest  for  lovers  of  Charles  Lamb  and  hts  sister." — Standard. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  6ci. 

Life  in  London  ; 

or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom.  With 
the  whole  of  Cruikshank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after  the 
Originals. 
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Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  \%s. 

Lamont  's  Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Seas; 

or.  Notes  of  Five  Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya.  By  James  Lamont, 
F.  R.  G.  S.  With  numerous  full-page  Illustrations  by  Dr.  LiVESAY. 

**  After  wading  through  mimberless  volumes  of  icy  fiction,  concocted  narrative f 
and  spurious  biography  of  Arctic  voyagers,  it  is  pleasa?it  to  meet  with  a  real  and 
genuine  volume.  .  .  .  He  shoivs  much  tact  in  reco2inti7ig  his  adventures ,  and 
they  are  so  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  information  as  to  tnake  the7n  anything 
biit  wearisome,  .  .  .  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  viost  important  addition 
vtade  to  our  Arctic  literature  for  a  long  time." — Athen^um. 

Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4^'.  (yd. 

Linton 's  Joshua  Davidson, 

Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Sixth  Edition, 
with  a  New  Preface. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  (id. 

Longfellow' s  Complete  Prose  Works. 

Including  "Outre  Mer,"  "Hyperion,"  "  Kavanagh,"  "The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "  Driftwood."  With  Portrait 
and  Illustrations  by  Valentine  Bromley. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  dd. 

Longfellow 's  Poetical  Works. 

Carefully  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Editions.  With  numerous 
fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

"  Mr.  Longfellozu  has  for  many  years  been  the  best  knovon  and  the  most  read  of 
Americafi  poets  ;  and  his  popularity  is  of  the  right  kind,  and  rightly  and  fairly 
won.  He  has  not  stooped  to  catch  attention  by  artifice,  nor  striven  to  force  it  by 
violence.  His  works  Jiave  faced  the  test  of  parody  and  hirlesqjie  {which  in  tJiese 
days  is  ahnost  the  coinmon  lot  of  writings  of  any  mark\  atid  Jiave  come  ojf  un- 
harmed."—SATVRV>A.v  Review. 

The  Eraser  Portraits. — Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  with 
83  characteristic  Portraits,  3 1  J'.  6d. 

Maclises  Gallery  of  Illustriotis  Literary 

Characters.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  Maginn.  Edited,  with  copious 
Additional  Notes,  by  William  Bates,  B.A. 

"One  of  the  most  hiterestitig  volumes  of  this  year  s  literatttre." — Times. 
"  Deseriies  a  place  on  every  drawing-room  table,  and  may  fiot  unfitly  be  removed 
from  the  drawing-room  to  the  library." — Spectator. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  dd. 

Madre  Nat  lira  v.  The  Moloch  of  Fashion. 

By  Luke  Limner.  With  32  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
P'ouRTH  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

*'  Agreeably  written  and  amusingly  illustrated.  Common  sense  and  erttdition 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  it," — Lancet. 

Handsomely  printed  in  facsimile,  price  $s. 

Magna  Charta. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  Document  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  Hhc  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  2  feet 
wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals  of  the  Barons  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours. 

*^^*  A  full  Translation,  with  Notes,  on  a  large  sheet,  6d. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  dd. 

Mark  Twain  'sAdvenhires  of  Tom  Sawyer 

With  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 

"  Tlie  earlier  part  of  the  book  is  to  our  thinking  tJie  7nost  amusing  thing  Mark 
Twain  has  written.  The  hiimour  is  not  always  uproarious,  but  it  is  always 
genuine,  and  sometimes  almost  patfutic." — Athen^lm. 

"  A  book  to  be  read.  There  is  a  certain  freshness  and  novelty  about  it,  a  prac- 
tically romantic  cliaracter,  so  to  speak,  which  will  make  it  very  attractive." — 
Spectator. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yj.  dd, 

Mark  Twain  's  Choice  PVorks. 

Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.  With  Life, 
Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Mark    Twain  s  Pleasure   Trip   on   the 

Continent  of  Europe.       ("The  Innocents  Abroad,"  and  "The 
New  Pilgrim's  Progress.") 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  8j. 

Marston  's  (Philip  B.J  All  in  All: 

Poems  and  Sonnets. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8^. 

Marston  's  (Philip  B.)  Song  Tide, 

And  other  Poems.     Second  Edition. 

*'  This  is  a  first  work  of  extraordinary  performafice  and  of  still  more  extrmor' 
dinary  promise.  T/ie  youngest  school  of  English  poetry  has  received  an  important 
^iccession  to  its  ranks  in  Philip  Bourk^  Marston."—  Examiner. 
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Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  \%s. 

Marstoii's   (Dr,    Westland)    Dramatic 

and  Poetical  Works.  Collected  Library  Edition. 
"  The  *  Patricia7is  Daitghter'  is  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  modern  dramatic 
literatw-e,  a  real  emanation  of  mind.  We  do  not  recollect  any  modern  work  in 
which  states  of  thought  a7'e  so  freely  developed,  except  the  '  Torgnato  Tasso  '  of 
Goethe.  The  play  is  a  ivork  of  art  ijt  the  same  sense  that  a  play  of  Sophocles  is  a 
work  of  art  ;  it  is  one  simple  idea  ijt  a  state  of  gradual  developme7tt  .  .  .  '  TJie 
Favourite  of  Fortu7te'  is  07ie  of  the  viost  i)7iporta7it  additions  to  the  stock  of 
E7tglish prose  co7iiedy  that  has  bee7i  i/iade  duri7ig  the prese7it  century." — Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  gilt  edges,  7^.  6d. 

Muses  of  May  fair  : 

Vers  de  Societe  of  tlae  Nineteenth  Century.  Including  Selections 
from  Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Jean 
Ingelow,  Locker,  Ingoldsby,  Hood,  Lytton,  C.  S.  C, 
Landor,  Austin  Dobson,  &c.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 

Demy  8vo,  uniform  with  "Academy  Notes,"  is. 

National  Gallery,  Pictorial  Notes  in  the. 

(The  British  School.  )  With  upwards  of  loo  Illustrations  of 
the  principal  Pictures  at  Trafalgar  Square.  Edited  by  Henry 
Blackburn. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portraits,  price  6j-.  per  Vol. 

The  Old  Dramatists : 


Ben  Jonsoiis  Works. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory, and  a  Biographical 
Memoir  by  William  Gifford. 
E-dited  by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman  's  Works. 

Now  First  Collected.  Complete 
in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains 
the  Plays  complete,  including  the 
doubtful  ones  ;  Vol.  II.  the 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an    Introductory  Essay  by 


Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne ;  Vol.  III.  the  Transla- 
tions of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe's  Works. 

Including  his  Translations.  Edit- 
ed, with  Notes  and  Introdttction, 
by  Col.  Cunningham,  One  Vol. 

Massinger's  Plays. 

From  the  Text  of  William 
Gifford.  With  the  addition  of 
the  Tragedy  of  "  Believe  as  you 
List."  Edited  by  Col.  Cun- 
ningham.   One  Vol. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ds. 

O'Shanghnessy's  (Arthur)  An  Epic  of 

Women,  and  other  Poems.     Second  Edition. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  loj.  (>d. 

O'ShaitgJinessy  's  Lays  of  France. 

(Founded  on  the  "  Lays  of  Marie.")    Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  dd. 

O'Shaitghnessy  's  Music  and  Moonlight : 

Poems  and  Songs. 

Crown  8vo,  carefully  printed  on  creamy  paper,  and  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth  for  the  Library,  price  6j.  each. 

The  Piccadilly  Novels: 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors. 

A  ntonina.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  Alfred  Con'Canen. 

Basil.  By  Wilkie  Collins* 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

Hide  and  Seek.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Dead  Secret.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and  H.  Furniss. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  By  wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 

My  Miscellanies.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

With  Steel  Portrait,  and  Illustrations  by  A.  Concanen. 

The  Woman  in  White.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and   Wife.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  William  Small. 

Poor  Miss  Finch.  By  w,lkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ?  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  S,  L.  Fildes  and  Henry  Woods. 

Tlie  New  Magdalen.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  \:i\i  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Rands. 
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The  Piccadilly  Novels — continued. 

The  Frozen  Deep.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady.  By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes  and  Sydney  Hall. 

V  Also  a  POPULAR  EDITION  of  WILKIE  COLLINS'S 
NOVELS,  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Felicia.  By  m,  Betham-Ed wards. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  W.  Bowles. 

"A  noble  tiovel.  Its  teaching  is  elevated,  its  story  is  syntj>athetic,  ajid the  kind 
of  feeling  its  pertisal  leaves  behind  is  that  more  ordinarily  derived fro7n  music  or 
poetry  thanfro7tt  prose  Jiction.  Few  works  in  moderti  fiction  stand  as  high  in  our 
estimation  as  this." — Sunday  Times. 

Patricia  Kemball.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

With  Frontispiece  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

"  A  very  clever  and  well-constructed  story ^  original  and  striking,  interesting 
all  through.     A  novel  abounding  in  thought  and  power  and  ititerest." — Times. 

"  Displays  genuine  hiimour,  as  well  as  keen  social  observation.  E^iou^h  graphic 
portraiture  and  witty  observation  to  /ur?iish  materials  for  half-a-dozen  novels  of 
the  ordiftary  kind." — Saturday  Review. 

The  Atoneme7it  of  Learn  Dundas.         By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Henry  Woods. 

*•  In  her  narrowness  and  her  depth,  in  her  boundless  loyalty,  Jier  self-forgetting 
passion,  that  exclusiveness  of  love  which  is  akin  to  cruelty,  and  the  fierce 
humility  which  is  vicarious  pride.  Learn  Dtmdas  is  a  striking  figure.  In  one 
guality  the  autJwress  has  z«  some  measure  surpassed  herself." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories.  By  Katharine  s.macquoid. 

Illustrated  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid  and  Percy  Macquoid. 
'  Ca7neos  delicately,  if  not  very  minutely  or  vividly,  wrought,  and  quite  finished 
enough  to  give  a  pleasurable  sense  of  artistic  ease  a7id  faculty.     A  word  of  com- 
titendatioft  is  tncT^ted  by  the  illustrations." — Academy. 

Number  Seventeen.  By  Henry  Kingsley. 

Oakshott  Castle.  By  henry  Kingsley. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  Shirley  Hodson. 

"A  brisk  afid  clear  7iorth  wind  of  sentiment — sentiment  that  braces  instead  of 
enervating — blows  through  all  his  works,  and  makes  all  tlieir  readers  at  once 
Jiealthier  and  jnore  ^lad." — Spectator. 

Open  !   Sesame  !  By  Florence  Marryat. 

Illustrated  by  F.  A.  Phaser. 

"  A  story  which  arouses  and  sjtstaitis  the  reader  s  interest  to  a  higJier  degree 
than,  perhaps,  any  of  its  autlio^'s  former  works.  .  .  .  A  very  excellent 
story."— Graphic. 

Whiteladies.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

With  Illustrations  by  A.  Hopkins  and  H.  Woods. 
' '  Is  really  a  pleasant  and  readable  book,    writteyi  with  practical  ease  and 
grace." — Times. 
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The  Piccadilly  I^qnya.^— cojitinued. 
TJu  Best  of  Husbands.  By  James  payn. 

Illustrated  by  J.  MOYR  Smith. 

Walter 's  Word.  .-         By  James  Payn. 

Illustrated  by  J.  MoYR  SMITH. 

Halves.  By  James  Payn. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  J.  Mahoney. 

'*  His  ttoz'els  are  ahvays  commendable  in  tJie  sense  of  art.  They  also  possess 
anotJier  distinct  claim  to  our  liking  :  the  girls  in  thetn  are  remarkably  cliarm- 
ing  and  true  to  nature,  as  most  people^  we  believe^  tiave  tlie  good  fortune  to 
observe  tiature  ref  resented  by  girls." — Spectator. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

With  Illustrations. 

"  Mr,   Trollope  Jias  a  true  artist's  idea   of  tone,    of  colour,    of  harmony :  his 

pictures   are   one,  and  seldom  out  of  draiving ;    lie   never  strains  after  effect,  is 

fidelity    itself    in    expressing   English    life,    is   never  guilty   of  caricature." — 

Fortnightly  Review. 

Diamo7id  Cut  Diamond.  By  t.  a.  Trollope. 

^^  Full  of  life,  of  interest,  of  close  observation,  and  sympathy.  .  .  .  IVhen 
Mr.  Trollope  paints  a  scene  it  is  sure  to  be  a  scene  ivort It  painting." — Satur- 
day Review. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel  By  John  Saunders. 

Guy  Waterman.  By  John  Saunders. 

Ojie  Against  tJie  World.  By  John  Saunders. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path.  By  John  Saunders. 

"A  carefully  written  and  beautiful  story— a  story  of  goodness  and  truths 
which  is  yet  as  interesting  as  tho7tgh  it  dealt  with  the  opposite  qualities.  .  .  . 
The  author  of  this  really  clever  story  has  been  at  great  pains  to  work  out  all 
its  details  with  elaborate  conscientiousness,  and  the  result  is  a  very  vivid  picture 
of  the  ways  of  life  and  habits  of  thought  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
.     .     .     Certainly  a  very  interesting  book." — Times. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy.  By  w.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

V  READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY  may  also  be  had  in 
illustrated  boards,  at  2s. 

My  Little  Girl.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

With  Harp  and  Crown.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  By  W.  Besant  and  James  Rice. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Walker. 
••  '  The  Golden  Butterfly  '  7uiU  certainly  add  to  tJu  happiness  of  mankiKd,  for  w* 
defy  anybody  to  read  it  with  a  gloomy  countenance."— 'Viy.\^<>. 
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Crown  8vo,  red  cloth,  extra,  ^s.  each. 

Ouida  's  Novels. — Uniform  Edition, 

Folk  Farine,  By  Ouida.  I  Pascarel.  By  Ouida. 


Idaha.  By  Ouida. 

Chandos.  By  Ouida. 

Under  Two  Flags.  By  Ouida. 
Tricotrin.  By  Ouida. 

Cecil  Castleinaine  s 

Gage.  By  OuiDA. 

Held  in  Bondage.  By  Ouida. 


Puck.  By  Ouida. 

Dog  of  Flattders.  By  Ouida. 
Strathmore.  By  Ouida 

Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes.  By  OuiDA. 

Signa.  By  Ouida. 

/«  a  Winter  City.  By  Ouida. 


New  Novel  by  Ouida,— Three  Vols,  crown  8vo.,  31J.  60^. 

Ariadne: 

The  Story  of  a  Dream.     By  GuidA. 


Three  Vols,  crown  8vo,  3Ij-.  6d. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

By  James  Payn,  Author  of  "  Lost  Sir  Massingberd." 
Three  Vols,  crown  8vo,  3ij-.  dd. 

Jttliefs  Gttardian, 

By  Mrs.   H.   Lovett  Cameron. 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  2\s. 

The  New  Republic  ; 

or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country  House. 
T.  A.  Trollope's  New  Novel. — Three  Vols,  crown  8vo,  31J.  dd. 

A    Family    Party    in   the    Piazza    of 

St.  Peter.     By  T.  Adolphus  Trollope. 
New  Novel  by  James  Greenwood. — 3  Vols,  crown  8vo,  315-.  dd. 

Dick  Temple, 

By  James  Greenwood. 

Three  Vols,  crown  8vo,  31J.  (>d. 

yohn  Lex  ley's  Troubles. 

By  C.  W.  Eardsley,  M.A. 

Three  Vols,  crown  8vo,  31J.  6d. 

Lost  Rose : 

and  other  Stories.     By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid. 


CHAT  TO  6-   WIN  BUS,  PICCADILLY. 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  3ij-.  dd. 

Touch  and  Go, 

By  Jean  Middlemass. 


Two  Vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  \os.  dd. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men. 

Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical, 
and  a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and  William  Langhorne. 
New  Edition,  with  Medallion  Portraits. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  7j.  dd. 

Poe  s  Choice  Prose  and  Poetical  PVorks. 

With  Baudelaire's  "Essay." 

"  Poe  sta7ids  as  much  alone  among  verse-writers  as   Salvator  Rosa  among 
painters." — Spectator. 

Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  3^.  dd. 

The  Pri7ice  of  A  r go  lis : 

A  Story  of  the  Old  Greek  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  MoYR  Smith. 
With  130  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  12s.  6d. 

The  Final  Reliques  of  Father  Prout. 

Collected  and  Fldited,  from  MSS.  supplied  by  the  family  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Mahonv,  by  Blanciiakd  Jerrold. 

In  Two  Series,  small  410,  blue  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  6j.  each. 

Pu7iiana  ; 

or.   Thoughts   Wise   and    Other- Why's.     A    New   Collection  of 

Riddles,   Conundrums,  Jokes,   Sells,  &c.       In  Two   Series,   each 

containing  3000  of  the  best  Riddles,  10,000  most  outrageous  Puns, 

and  upwards  of  Fifty  beautifully  executed  Drawings  by  the  Editor, 

the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley.     Each  Series  is  complete  in  itself. 

"A  witty,  droll,  and  most  amusing  work,  profusely  and  elegantly  illustrated." 
— Standard. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  ^s,  6d. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ; 

or,  Heraldry  founded  upon  Facts.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the 
Science  of  Heraldry.  By  J.  R.  Planch^:,  Esq.,  Somerset 
Herald.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece,  Plates,  and  200  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7^.  dd, 

Rabelais   IVorks, 

Faithfully  Translated  from  the  French,  with  variorum  Notes,  and 
numerous  Characteristic  Illustrations  by  Gustave  DoRt. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Red-Spinnef  s  By  Stream  and  Sea  : 

A  Book  for  Wanderers  and  Anglers.  By  William  Senior 
(Red-Spinner). 

Handsomely  printed,  price  5j-. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey  ; 

or,  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
A.D,  1066-7.  Printed  on  fine  pl-ate  paper,  nearly  three  feet  by 
two,  with  the  principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

In  4to,  very  handsomely  printed,  extra  gold  cloth,  12s. 

The  Roll  of  Caerlaverock. 

The  Oldest  Heraldic  Roll ;  including  the  Original  Anglo-Nonnan 
Poem,  and  an  English  Translation  of  the  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.  The  Arms  emblazoned 
in  Gold  and  Colours. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7^.  dd. 

Memoirs  of  the  Sanso7i^  Family  : 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners.  By  Henri  Sanson.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  Introduction,  by  Camille  Barr^re. 

**  A  faith/til  tra7islaiio7i  of  this  mrious  work,  which  will  certainly  repay  perusal 
— 7iot  on  the  ground  of  its  beitigfull  of  horrors,  for  the  original  author  seems  to 
be  rather  ashamed  of  the  techjtical  aspect  of  his  profession,  and  is  comi7iendably 
reticent  as  to  its  details,  but  because  it  cotitains  a  lucid  account  of  the  most  fiotable 
causes  c€\hhYGS  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  a  period  within  the  metnory  of 
persons  still  livitig.  .  ,  .  Can  scarcely  fail  to  be  extretnely  entertaitiing." — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  Illustrated,  4^,  6cl.  each. 

The  ''Secret  Out''  Series. 

The  Volumes  are  as  follows  : 

The  Art  of  Amusing : 

A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts, 
Games,  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Cha- 
rades. By  Frank  Bellew,  300 
Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult 
Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 
Hand.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cre- 
MER.     200  Illustrations. 

Magicians  Owfi  Book : 

Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c. 
AH  from  Actual  Experience. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  200 
Illustrations. 


Magic  No  Mystery : 

Tricks  with  Cards,  Dice,  Balls, 
&c.,  with  fully  descriptive  Direc- 
tions ;  the  Art  of  Secret  Writing  ; 
the  Training  of  Performing  Ani- 
mals, &c.  With  Coloured  Fron- 
tispiece and  many  Illustrations. 

The  Merry  Circle  : 

A  Book  of  New  Intellectual  Games 
and  Amusements.  By  Clara 
Bellew.     Many  Illustrations. 

The  Secret  Out : 

One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards, 
and  other  Recreations  ;  with  En- 
tertaining Experiments  in  Dra«r- 
ing-room  or  "  White  Magic."  By 
W.  H,  Cremer,  300  Engravings. 
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Dyce's  Shakespeare. — In  9  vols.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  £^  los. 

The  IVoyks  of  Shakespeare. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce.  .  A  New  Edition,  being 

the  Third,  with  Mr.  Dyce's  Final  Corrections. 

*»*  This  edition  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  that  which  appeared  in  1857,  Bui 

presents  a  text  z>ery  tnaterinlly  altered  and  amended  from  hcginnitig  to  end,  with 

a  large  body  of  critical  Notes  almost  entirely  new,  and  a  Glossary,  in  which  the 

language  of  the  poet,  his  allusions  to  customs,  Sr'c,  are  fully  explained. 

"  The  best  text  of  Shakespeare  which  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Dyce' s  edition  is  a 
great  "work,  worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  for  tlie  present  it  contains  tlie  standard 
text."— Times. 

In  reduced  facsimile,  small  8vo,  half  Roxburghe,  loj.  6d. 

TPpe  First  Folio  Shakespeare, 

Mr.  William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Trage- 
dies.    Published  according  to  the  true  Originall  Copies.     London, 
Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623. — An  exact 
Reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  original,  in  reduced  facsimile 
by  a  photographic  process — ensuring  the  strictest  accuracy  in  every 
detail.     A  full  prospectus  will  be  sent  upon  application. 
"  To  Messrs.  Cluitto  and  Windus   belofigs  tJie  merit  of  having  done  more   to 
facilitate  the  critical  study  of  the  te.xt  of  07ir  great  dramatist  than  all  the  Shake- 
speare clubs  and  societies  put  together.      A   complete  facsimile  of  the  celebrated 
First  Folio  edition  of  1622  for  hal fa-guinea  is  at  once  a  miracle  of  cheapness  and 
enterprise.     Being  in  a  reduced  form,  the  type  is  necessarily  rather  diminutive^ 
but  it  is  as  distiiu:t  as  in  a  genuine  copy  of  the  original,  and  will  be  found  to  be  as 
useful  and  far  more  liandy  to  tlu  student  than  tlie  latter." — Athen^cum. 

Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  \%s. 

The  Lajisdowne  Shakespeare, 

Beautifully  printed  in  red  and  black,  in  small  but  very  clear  type. 
"With  engraved  facsimile  of  Droeshout's  Portrait,  and  37  beautiful 
Steel  Plates,  after  Stothard. 

Two  Vols,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  i8j. 

The  School  of  Shakespeare. 

Including  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas  Stukeley," 
with  a  New  Life  of  Stucley,  from  Unpublished  Sources;  **A 
Warning  for  Fair  Women,"  with  a  Reprint  of  the  Account  of  the 
Murder;  "Nobody  and  Somebody,"  "The  Cobbler's  Prophecy, " 
"  Histriomastix,"  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  &c.  Edited,  with  In- 
troductions and  Notes,  by  Richard  Simpson.  [/«  the  press. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  'js,  dd. 

Signboards : 

Their  History.     With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and    Re- 
markable Characters.     By  Jacoh  Larwood  and  John  Camden 
HoTTEN.     With  nearly  100  Illustrations. 
"  Even  if  we  were  erer  so  maliciously  inclined,  we  could  not  pick  out  all  Messrs, 

Lanvood  and  Hotten's  plums,  because  the  good  things  are  so  numerous  as  to  defy 

the  most  wholesale  depredation." — Times. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  lo  full-page  Tinted 
Illustrations,  "]$.  6d. 

Sheridan  s  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings, 
printed  from  the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c. ;  with  a  Collec- 
tion of  Sheridaniana. 

"  The  editor  has  brought  together  within  a  manageable  compass  not  only  the 
seven  plays  by  which  Sheridan  is  best  k7iow7i,  btd  a  collectioji  also  of  his  poetical 
pieces  ivhich  are  less  familiar  to  the  pnblic,  sketches  of  nnfinished  dramas,  selections 
from  his  reported  witticisms,  a7id  extracts  from  his  principal  speeches.  To  these 
is  prefixed  a  short  but  well-written  memoir,  giving  the  chief  facts  in  Sheridan  s 
literary  and  political  career  ;  so  that,  with  this  volume  in  his  hand,  the  sttident 
may  consider  himself  tolerably  well  furnished  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
gcfieral  cofnprehension  of  the  subject  of  it."— Vav.!.  Mall  Gazette. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  6^.  6d. 

The  Slang  Dictionary : 

Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  An  Entirely  New 
Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  considerably  Enlarged. 

"  IVe  are  glad  to  see  the  Slang  Dictionary  repri^ited  and  enlarged.  From  a  high 
scientific  point  of  vieiv  this  book  is  not  to  be  despised.  Of  cozirse  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  atnusing  also.  It  contai?is  the  very  vocabulary  of  unrestrained  humour,  afid 
oddity,  and  grotesqueness.  In  a  word,  it  provides  vahiable  material  both  for  the 
studefit  of  language  attd  the  sttident  of  httman  7iature." — Academy. 

Exquisitely  printed  in  miniature,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

The  Smoker 's  Text-Book. 

By  J.  Hamer,  F.R.S.L. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Qj. 

Stedman  's  Victorian  Poets : 

Critical  Essays.     By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

"  We  otight  to  be  thankful  to  those  who  do  critical  work  with  covipetent  skill 
and  U7iderstanding,  with  ho7iesty  of  purpose,  and  with  dilige7ice  a7id  thorough7iess 
of  executio7i.     A7id  Mr.  Stedman,  Jiavi7ig  choseti  to  work  i7i  this  litie,  deserzes  the 
tha7iks  of  English  scholars  by  these  gualities  atid  by  someihifig  more ;     .     . 
he  is  faithful,  studious,  and  discer7ting."-SATVViT>AY  Review. 

Imperial  4to,  containing  150  beautifully-finished  full-page  Engravings 
and  Nine  Vignettes,  all  tinted,  and  some  illuminated  in  gold  and 
colours,  half-morocco,  £g  gs. 

Slot  hard's  Moimmental  Effigies  of  Great 

Britain.     With  Historical  Description  and  Introduction  by  John 

Kempe,  F.  S.  a.    a  New  Edition,  with  a  large  body  of  Additional 

Notes  by  John  Hewitt. 

*^*  A  few  Large  Paper  copies,  royal  folio,  with  the  arms  illuminated 

in  gold  and  colours,  and  the  plates  very  carefully  finished  in  body-colours, 

heightened  with  gold  in  the  very  finest  style,  half-morocco,  £\^  15X. 
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Large  8vo,  half-Roxburglie,  with  Illustrations,  price  ^s. 

Stow 's  Survey  of  London. 

Edited  by  W.  J.  Thoms,  F.S.A.  A  New  Edition,  with  Copper- 
plate Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  is.  6cL 

Swift's  Clioice  IVorks, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of 
the  Maps  in  the  Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver's  Travels." 

"  The  '  Tale  of  a  Tub'  is,  in  tiiy  apprehensio7i,  the  masterpiece  of  Sivi/t  ; 
certainly  Rabelais  has  noiJiinsr  s/iperior,  even  in  iiivention,  nor  ajiyihitig  so  con- 
densed, so  pointed,  so  f nil  of  real  meaning,  of  biting  satire,  of  felicitous  analogy. 
The  ^  Battle  of  the  Books'  is  such  an.  itnpro7'entent  on  the  similar  contbai  in  the 
Lutrin,  thative  can  hardly  07vn  it  as  an  imitatio7i." — Hai.LAM. 

"  S7oi/t's  reputation  as  a  poet  has  been  in  a  man7ier  obscured  by  the  greater  splen- 
dour, by  the  natural  force  and  inventive  genius,  of  his  prose  writings  ;  but,  if  he 
had  tiever  luritten  either  the  ^  Talc  of  a  Tub'  or  ^  Gulliz'er's  Ty-avels,'  his  name 
merely  as  a  poet  ivmtld  have  come  dowti  to  us,  and  have  gone  down  to  posterity , 
ivith  well-earned  Iwnours." — Hazlitt. 


Mr.  Swinburne  s  IVorks  . 

The   Queen    Mother  and 

Rosamond.     Fcap.  8vo,  5.?. 

Atalanta  in  Calf  don. 

A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6..        Q^^rcre  Chapman  : 
Chastelavd.  An  Essay.     Crown  8vo,  71. 

A  Tragedy.     Fcap.  8vo,  75.  I    ^  '  ,r   '  • 

Poems  and  BaUads.  ^'JJ-'  f  ^,^^  Nations. 

„         -  Crown  Svo,  6j. 

Fcap.  ovo,  95. 

Notes     on     ''Poems    and  \  Essays  and  Studies. 


BothiveU: 

A  Tragedy.     Two   Vols,    crown 
Svo,  1 2 J.  6d. 


Ballads."     Svo,  \s. 

WiUiam   Blake : 

A  Critical  Essay.  With  Facsimile 
Paintings.     Ucmy  Svo,  i6i. 

Songs  before  Sunrise. 

Crown  Svo,  loj.  dd. 


Crown  Svo,  i2J. 

Ercchtlieus : 

A  Trdgedy.     Crown  Svo,  ts. 

Note  of  an  English  Re- 
publican on  the  Muscovite  Cru- 
sade.    Svo,  ij. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ^s.  6d. 

Strntfs    Sports  aiid   Pastimes  of  the 

People  of  Eti.:;laud ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recrea- 
tions, ^Iay  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Processions,  Pa<^eant.s, 
and  Pompous  Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 
Time.  With  140  Illustrations.  Edited  by  William  Hone. 
* ^*  A  few  Large  Paper  Copies,  with  an  extra  set  of  Copperplate 
Illustrations,  carefully  coloured  by  hand,  from  the  Originals,  50J. 
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Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  dd. 

Rossettts(JV.  M.)  Criticism  upon  Swin- 

burners  *'  Poems  and  Ballads.'''' 

Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  dd. 

Dr.  Syntax 's  Three  Tours, 

in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  and  in 
Search  of  a  Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowlandson's  droll  page 
Illustrations,  in  Colours,  and  Life  of  the  Author  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 

Large  post  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  top,  with  Illustrations,  \2s.  6d. 

Thackerayana  : 

Notes  and  Anecdotes.     Illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  depicting  Humorous  Inci- 
dents in  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  everyday  reading.     With  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings  and 
Five  Coloured  Plates,  from  Mr.  Thackeray's  Original  Drawings. 
"It  wojild  have  been  a  real  loss  to   hihliograpTiical  literature    had   copyright 
difficulties  deprived  the  general  public  of  this  very  amusing  collection.     One  of 
Thackeray's  habits,  from  his  schoolboy  days,  was  to  ornament  the  margins  a?id 
blank  pages   of  the   books  he  had  in  use  with    caricature  ilhistratiotis  of  tfieir 
contents.     This  gave  special  value  to  the  sale  of  his  library,  and  is  ahnost  cause 
for  regret  that  it  could  not  have  been  preserved  in  its  integrity.       Thackeray's 
place  in  literature  is  ejuinent  enough  to  have   made  this  an  interest  to  future 
generations.     Tlie  anonymous  editor  has  done  the  best  that  he  cojild  to  compen- 
sate for  the  lack  of  this.     It  is  an  admirable  addendum,  not  only  to  his  collected 
works,   but  also  to  any   memoir  of  him  that  Jias  been,  or  that  is  likely  to  be, 
written." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Illustrations,  'js.  6d. 

Thomson' s  Seasons  and  Castle  of  In- 
dolence. With  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Introduction  by  ALLAN 
Cunningham,  and  over  50  fine  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood. 

Two  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards. 

Cyril  Tourneur's  Collected  Works, 

including  a  unique  Poem,  entitled  "The  Transformed  Me- 
tamorphosis ;  "  and  * '  Laugh  and  Lie  Down ;  or,  the  World's 
Folly."  Now  first  Collected,  and  Edited,  with  Critical  Preface, 
Introductions,  and  Notes,  by  J.  Churton  Collins,  [/«  the  press. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  7^.  td. 

y.  M.  W.  Turner  s  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence. Founded  upon  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends 
and  fellow  Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  A  New 
Edition,  entirely  rewritten  and  considerably  enlarged.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  in  colours,  facsimiled  from  Turner's 
original  Drawings. 
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Tables  History  of  English  Liteyature. 

Translated  by  Henry  Van  Laun.     Four  Vols,  small  8vo,  30J. 
*  *  Also  an  Edition  in  Two  Vols,  crown  8vo.  [/«  the  press. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ']s.  6d. 

Timbs  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London, 

With   Anecdotes   of  its   famous   Coffee-houses,    Hostelries,    and 
Taverns.   By  John  Times,  F.S.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

*'  Tlie  book  supplies  a  viuch-felt  want.  The  club  is  the  avenue  to  general 
society  0/  the  present  day,  and  Mr.  Timbs  gives  the  entree  to  the  club.  The 
scholar  and  antiquary  will  also  find  the  iv.>rk  a  repertory  of  information  on 
many  disputed  points  of  literary  interest,  and  especially   respecting  various  well- 

known  anecdotes,    tlie  value  of  which  only    increases  with   tlie  lapse  of  time" 

Morning  Post. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  ']s.  6d. 

Timbs  English  Eccentrics  and  Ec- 
centricities :  Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion,  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures, and  Fanatic  Missions,  Strange  Sights  and  Sporting  Scenes 
Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folks,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.  By  John 
Timbs,  F.S.A.     With  nearly  50  Illustrations. 

"  TJie  reader  who  would  fain  enjoy  a  harmless  laugh  in  some  very  odd  company 
might  do  much  worse  than  take  an  occasional  dip  into  '  English  Eccentrics  ' 
Tlu  illustratioTts  are  admirably  suited  to  tlie  letterpress."— Graphic. 


One  Vol.  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  dd. 

To7n  Taylor 's  Historical  Plays. 

"Clancarty,"  "Jeanne  d' Arc,"  "'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The 
Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's  Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,"  "Plot 
and  Passion." 
%*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  is.  each. 


Trollope's  A  Peep  Behind  the  Scenes  at 

Rome.     By  T.  Adolphus  Trollope.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
lOj.  dd. 


Crown  4to,  half-Roxburghe,  \2s.  6d. 

Vagabondiana  ; 

or,  Anecdotes  of  Mendicant  Wanderers  through  the  Streets  of 
London  ;  with  Portraits  of  the  most  Remarkable,  drawn  from  the 
Life  by  John  Thomas  Smith,  late  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the 
British  Museum.  With  Introduction  l)y  Francis  Douce,  and 
Descriptive  Text.  With  the  Woodcuts  and  the  ^2  Plates,  from 
the  original  Coppers. 
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Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  with  Illustrations,  ']s.  6d. 

Walt 071  and  Cotton  s  Complete  Angler  ; 

or.  The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation  :  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing,  written  by  Izaak  Walton  ; 
and  InstiTictions  how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear 
Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  K.C.M.G.  Wiih  the  6i  Plate 
Illustrations,  precisely  as  in  Pickering's  two-volume  Edition. 

"  A  vtoiig  the  reprints  cf  the  year,  few  "will  be  more  welcome  tha7i  this  edition  of 
the  '  Complete  Angler^  with  Sir  Harris  Nicolas' s  Metnoirs  and  Notes,  a?id 
Stothards  and  Inskipp's  illustrations." — Saturday  Review. 

Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original,  22  in.  by  14  in.,  Zs. 

The  PFarrajtt  to  Rxec^tte  Charles  I. 

An  exact  Facsimile  of  this  important  Document,  with  the  Fifty- 
nine  Signatures  of  the  Regicides,  and  corresponding  Seals. 

Beautifully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate  the  Original  MS.,  price  is. 

IVarrant  to  Execnte  Mary  Q.  of  Scots, 

An  exact  Facsimile,  including  the  Signature  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Portrait,  9^. 

Wells'  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  : 

A  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Charles  Wells.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

"  The  author  of  ^Joseph  and  his  Brethren'  will  some  day  have  to  be  ackno^v- 
led<^ed  among  the  inemorable  vten  of  t lie  second  great  period  in  our  poetry.  .  . 
There  ure  lines  even  in  the  overtJire  of  his  poem  which  might,  it  seems  to  me, 
more  7iatnrally  be  mistaken  e7>en  by  an  expert  in  verse  for  the  work  of  the  yotaig 
Shakst>eare,  thati  any  to  be  gathered  elsewhere  in  the  fields  of  English  poetry." — 
Swinburne. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  yj-.  dd. 

Wright 's   Caricature    History    of    the 

Georges.  (  The  House  of  Hanover. )  With  4.00  Pictures,  Caricatures, 
Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures,  &c.  By  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

"  Emphatically  one  of  the  liveliest  of  books,  as  also  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
Has  the  twofold  merit  of  being  at  once  amiisittsr  and  edifyi?ts:." — ^'oRNING  PeST. 

Large  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  lllu.strations,  'Js.  6d. 

Wright 's  History  of  Caricatni^e  and  of 

the   Grotesque  in   Art,  Ijteratiire,    Sculpture,  and  Painting,    from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.     By  Thomas  Wright, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.     Profusely  illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
"  A  very  amusing  and  instructive  volume'' — Satubnjay  Review. 
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